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PREFACE 

The main value of ibis collection of Speeches is the training in 
the methods and procedure of English parliamentary debate 
that an intelligent study will give. Most of the subjects, more- 
over, have both a permanent interest and a topical interest. 
The editor has sought to correlate the problems that arise in the 
study of these subjects with similar problems of to-day and of 
India, and to provide in the Introduction enough historical 
material to prepare the student for such study. 

The example, finally, of the lofty tone, the ripe knowledge,- 
the studied courtesy, and the literary quality of the speeches of 
these parliamentary gi.ants of old should not fail to influence 
the student in his Debating Society and later on in wider spheres 
also, and to spread the high traditions of the mother of Parlia- 
ments, 
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SELECT ENGLISH 5FEECHE5 OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


INTRODUCTION 
PART 1 

THE SUBJECTS AND OCCASIONS OF THE SPEECHES 
SraECii I; Copyright 


Copyright may conveniently be deHned as meaning the 
exclusive right to copy, print, distribute, and sell a work of 
art, whether it be a book, a statue, a painting, a musical 
composition, or a drama. -Common law, the .custom of the 
country, has always admitted that this right*" ^'esfs*" in the 
author and that he may dispose of it by sale, In''fh’e seven- 
teenth century we find a large traffic in copyrights, which 
were looked upon as the absolute and permanent property 
of the authors, and were therefore sold by them in perpetuity. 

',The only legal protection for such traffic was that afforded 
by the Statute of Monopolies of 1623, which abolished all 
monopolies except the 'rights of inventors, a word that might 
be held. to include authors, and by the JLic_ensing Act of 1662, 
which prohibited the printing of books without the consent 
of the owner. It may be pointed out that copyright is strictly 
a monopoly, as Macaulay argued in his speech, when it is 
protected by legislation. But from 1623 onwards Parliament 
has distinguished between such monopolies as copyright and 
patent rights, which ensure that a man .shall profit by his own 

■ 7 
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labour, and unjust monopolies, which arrogate to one man, 
and refuse to all others, . the right to trade in a certain .com- 
modity. 5 

The Licensing Act 'of 1662 l^sed in 1679, and Parliament, 
perceiving that ‘books were printed without the consent of 
their authors, to’ their very great detriment and too often to 
the rvdn of them and their families,’ dealt explicitly with the 
question in the Copyright Act of "i 709, This act ensured the 
copyright of a book for fourteen years from the date of pub- 
lication, and for a further term of fourteen years if the author 
were still living. The law was enforced by fines and forfeits, 
and was regulated by the registration of books at Stationers ’ 
Hall. The act o.verruie'd perpetual copyrights, hitherto believed 
legal, though this was not settled in the law courts until 1774. 

In 1801 this Act was confirmed, the fines were increased, 
and foreign reprints of English books were made contraband. 
In 1814 ^ further Copyright Act fixed the period of copyright 
at twenty-eight years, or until the end of the author's life. 
We now approach the occasion of Macaulay’s speech on the 
subject. 

There was undoubted hardship in the action of the law as 
it then stood. Sir. Walter' Scott bad been unable to leave 
much to his children except property in the shape of copy- 
rights. The early lapse of ’ these copyrights would leave them 
without provision. Such a poet as Wordsworth, again, whose 
works were not appreciated and did not sell until late in bis 
life, would derive no profit from his copyrights. Therefore 
Carlyle presented a petition to the House of Commons in 1839 
Describing himself a'writer of books,’ he urged that he had 
hitherto received little reward for his efforts, ,and that his 
works were likely to sell only when it was too late to benefit 
either himself or his family. He ended by asking the House 
to forbid ‘ persons, entirely unconcerned in this adventure of 
his, to steal from him his small winnings, for a space of sixty 
years dt the shortest. After sixty years, unless your Honour- 
able House provide otherwise, they may begin to steal.’ 

Therefore also Serjeant Talfourd introduced, in 1837, Ihe^ 
first of his annual bills which sought to protect copyright for 
sixty years from the date of the author’s death. These were ^ 
either ‘talked out’ or rejected by the House from 1837 to' 
1841. In 1841 Talfourd, for the fifth and last time, brought 
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in bis bill, when it had the sympathy of the majority of the 
House until Macaulay rose to speak. His speech, brilliant, 
delightful, lucid, and convincing,, decided the fate of the bill 
which was rejected by 45 votes to 3S. 

In the following year, 1S42, the question was taken up 
by Lord Mahon, ^ who later on became the fifth Earl Stan- 
hope, and who bad supported Talfourd in previous years. 
He introduced a bill which provided for copyright for the 
term of the author’s life and a further period of twenty-five 
years. IMacaulay again opposed this bill in Committee, but 
this time proposed an alternative scheme, which provided^’ 
protection for the author’s life or for forty-two years, which-; 
ever should be the longer period. As before, his speech carried 
the House, and bis inain co ntentio n was adopted, namely, that 
copyright should be reckoned from the ‘ date of publication, 
not from the date of the author’s' death. The Copyright Act 
of 1S42 finally decided on a period of the author’s life with 
a further sevep years, or forty-two years after publication, 
whichever should be longer. The copyright was to vest int 
the author or his assignees. Provision was also made for 
dramatic and musical compositions. A similar act was 
passed for India in 1847, recently the law of the 

land has 'been based upon this bill. 

A further stage in the development of copyright was marked 
by an international conference held at Berne in Switzerland. 
The conclusions arrived at in the Berne Convention of 1885 — 
1SS7 were ejnbodied in the International Copyright Act, which 
became law in 1S86, and provided for the mutual recognition^ 
of copyright between Great Britain, the Colonies, and most 
continental nations. The United States refused to join the 
Convention, thereby .prolonging a most unsatisfactory system, < 
which permitted pirated and mutilated foreign reprints, until! 
1891, when reciprocal copyright .became practically world- 
wide. \ ' ! • ■ • > ‘ " 

Copyright law, as it at present stands in England, is based 
upon the British Imperial Copyright Bill, which was introduced 
into Parliament in 1910 and was passed in 1911. It embodied 
the conclusions of a Board of Trade Committee and of an 
Imperial Conference, a'nd was a Government measure. Pro-' 
tection was given during the life of the author and for fifty 
years after. All formalities of registration were abolished. 
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The interests of the public were safeguarded by a provision 
which laid down that if the owner of the copyright was not 
reasonable in the exercise of his rights and did not satisfy 
legitimate public needs, another person might be licensed to 
' publish the work. 

The history of copyright shows a gradual recognition by 
legislation of the right of an author to profit by his work, 
either* in his own person, in the persons of his family by right 
of inheritance, or in the persons of his assignees by right of 
contract. 

A second principle that emerges is the transfer of the 
principal interest in copyright from the author to the publisher. 
By the operation of the Copyright Act together with contract 
law, the“c6pyright almost invariably is under the control of 
the author’s assignees, namely, his publishers. On the whole, 
it was the influence of the publishers that ensured the passing 
of the recent bill. There is no trade which is better protected 
than the publishing trade,, and it has been remarked that 
even before 19 ii the bankruptcy of a publishing firm had been 
for long a most rare event. 

The author benefits from, the present long duration of copy* 
right, however, by virtue of the modern royalty, system.^' As 
a rule, nowadays the contract between an author and a pub> 
lisher provides for the transfer of all pecuniary interest in a 
book from the author to the publisher (who undertakes the 
cost of publishing) subject to the condition that a certain 
agreed percentage of the receipts from all sales of the book, 
called the royalty, shall be paid over to the author or his heirs, 
as long as the copyright lasts. c- > - 


Speeches II and V ; Parliamentary Representation 

Parliament, in its essence and in its origin, is a body of men 
i^ummoned by the King to consult with him. Some members 
are summoned as individuals, some as representatives. Those 
'who are summoned as representatives of a community were 
first nominated by the King or by his officer, a sheriff, and 
subsjjjuently were chosen or elected by the community'." 

^Ve may conveniently begin the history of representative 
parliamentary institutions in England at the year 1265, when 
Simon de Montfort, having rebelled successfully against 
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Henry III, created incidentally a true representative Parlia- 
ment, including the two elements already mentioned. Bishops, 
earls, and barons, '( Lords Spiritual and Temporal,) were sum- 
moned as individuals, Two knights from every shire, and 
two citizens called burg^M from every borough were sum-* 
moned as representatives of communities. They were, 
however, nominated, not^elected. 

In 1295 this rebel reform was adopted by Edward I, with 
the ' difference that the knights and burgesses were now elected 
by freehplders, not nominated. Parliament had now assumed 
its agelon g constitution, and consisted of the Lords and elected 
Commons. It is true that the privilege of the f ranchis e was 
not appreciated, that the 2s. a day paid by the borough to 
the burgesses was felt to be a grievous impost, abd that the 
franchise might be conferred on a borough or taken away 
from it at the ca price of the King. The function of Parliament 
was declared by statute, in 1332, to be the re^ss-of grievances, 
legislation, and the granting of s ubsidies . 

In 1327 the knights and burgesses united in deliberation, 
and in 1340 the Lords and Commons definitely separated into 
two bodies meeting in different chambers. 

In 1430 the franchise was restricted, and was now granted 
only to freeholders of property to the annual value of 40s., 
instead of all freeholders, in . the election of . the knights. 
Further, that evil condition, of Parliament began under Henry 
VI which lasted until 1832. As the franchise was* looked 
upon as an onerpjus duty, the boroughs fell into the hands 
of those who wpre interested in Parliament. Citizens, indeed, 
petitioned to have the franchise < removed. Consequently 
most borough members came, to be nominated by patrons or 
corporations, and ‘ nomination boroughs,* or ‘ rotten boroughs,' 
came into existence. It is true that the spirit of Parliament 
was sufficiently 'shown in the Civil War and in the . Revolution 
of 1688. Its -constitution and its powers were ■ explicitly 
declared in the latter year, and a theory formulated. But 
none the less it had ceased to be truly^epresentative of the 
nation. Both knights and burgesses had becomp largely 
nominated' bodies, the knights by the nobles and . the burgesses 
by patrons, by corporations, or by the Crown. The elections 
were largely controlled by bribery, and the members them- 
selves were often amenable to bribery. 
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Parliament was no longer the voice of the people, nor was it 
a safeguard of its liberties, as Macaulay points out in his 
Essays upon Chatham. Public opinion, 'outside of Parlia- 
ment, became the new safeguard, now more and more fully 
alive to the importance of its rights, more enlightened, and 
more informed by the publication of debates from 1771 on- 
wards. 

Peirliament had indeed been changed in constitution, though 
not reformed, by the Union with Scotland in 1707 and with 
Ireland in iSox, and had become the Parliament of tbc United 
Kingdom. The reform of Parliament, Ibercfore, became a 
pressing question. In 1770 Chatham already sounded a note 
.of warning: 'Either the Parliament v/ill reform itself from 
within, or be reformed with a vengeance from without,’ And 
his son Pitt, from 1782 to proposed various measures 

of reform which were rejected, though be was able to point 
out that the Prince of Arcot m inefia nomfnated seven British 
members. Before the question came' up again the excesses 
of the French Revolution had aroused a mistrust of * progress ’ 
which stood in the way of reform, and which caused Pitt to 
stand aloof, and in the end to repress and coerce the move-i 
ment towards liberty. In 1792 a political society, the Friends j 
of the People, was formed to promote reform. One of its* 
leadeis was Grey, afterwards Earl Grey, who finally carried 
reform triumphantly in 1832, Grey brought forward a reform 
motion in 1793, and a reform bill in 1797. He sought to 
" establish a household franchise in the boroughs, and to admit 
vleasebq lder s . as. .well, as Ifreeholders in the county franchise. 
-The’ Society was ready to prove that 357 members were 
returned by 154 patrons, and 200 by towns of less than 100 
electors. The bill was defeated by a large majority, reform 
and revolution being considered as practically synonymous, 
in spite of brilliant speeches from Fox and Erskine. ' In 18x7 
Sir F. Burdett recommenced the struggle. He proposed (as 
had the Duke of Richmond in 1780) universal suffrage. The 
numbers of the division, 106-0, showed'* the' hopelessness of 
the cause within Parliament, From 1S20 to 1S30 Lord John 
Russell led the movement, Bills for the disfranchisement of 
notoriously corrupt boroughs, for enfranchising great towns 
hitherto unrepresented, like Leeds, Manchester or Birming- 
ham, for extending the vole, for punishing .bribery, all were 
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defeated in the Commons or in the Lords, though all were 
moderate bills, unlike the drastic measures of previous re- 
formers. 

In the reign of William IV the contest between people and 
Parliament came to a hea d. The fact that there was, and had 
been for Bfty years, such a contest was sulhcient answer to 
that most unwise declaration of the Duke of Wellington in 
1830 that the English Parliament could not be improved, and 
that * the system of representation possessed the full and entire 
confidence of the country.' On the fall of the Duke’s Govern- 
ment Earl Grey became Prime Minister, ' and made reform 
his first object. In 1S31, in March, the Reform Bill was 
introduced by Lord John Russell. It was finally defeated in 
C ommi^ ei After ex traordinary sce nes .in both Lords and' 
Commons, Parliament was^dissolved. In the new House the 
bill was again introduced, and passed the Commons, but Vf^as 
thrown out by the Lords. Popular riots of an almost revolu- 
tionary nature ensued in the country, and when the third 
Reform Bill was introduced it finally became law in June 
1832, the Lords having been coerced by the threat to create 
reforming peers and so to ensure a majority, 45^ 

The provisions of the Reform Act were as follows. First, 
with regard to the franchise, the borough franchise was 
bestowed upon ;^io householders. Leaseholders and copy- 
holders to the value of ^10 and tenan ts to the value of ^50, 
as well as freeholders, were entitled to vote' in county con- 
stituencies. The representation was reconstructed. Fifty- 
six nomination boroughs, returning 11 x members, were 
disfranchised, 30 boroughs lost one member each, and 2 lost 
two each. Twenty-two large towns, never before represented, 
received two members each, and 20 smaller towns received 
one member each. The counties were subdivided, and now 
received 159 members instead of 94. 

By this Act the middle .classes were admitted to power ; 
but there remained the working classes, who . as yet < were 
unrepresented. The industrial revolution and the importance 
and intelligence of these classes rendered further extended 
franchise necessary, and this became the next question. . 

The working classes were dissatisfied with the results of 
the Act of 1832, and this dissatisfaction was aggravated by 
sufferings due to dear food and want of , work. Their'^Beinands 
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were formulated by their leaders in a "People’s Charter, and 
the Chartist agitation became formidable, lasting from 1837 
until 1848. Their chief demand' was for r^ical political 
reform, including manho od suffrage. In 1^48, therefore, 
Mr. Joseph Hume, member for Montrose, brought forward a 
resolution, after attending many public meetings and after 
presenting a large petition. He urged this resolution as a 
remedy for the Chartist agitation. It was moved on June .21, 
and ran as follows ; ‘ TBat~'lhis House, as at present con- 
stituted, does not fairly represent the population, the properly, 
or the industry of the country, whence has arisen great and 
increasing discontent in the minds of a large portion of the 
people ; and it is therefore expedient,- with a view to amend 
the national representation, that the elective franchise shall 
be so extended as to include all householders • that votes shall 
be taken by ballo t ; that the duration of Parliaments shall not 
exceed three years j and that the apportionment of members 
to population shall be made more equal.’ It was in the debate 
upon this resolution 'that Disraeli made the speech reprinted 
in this collection, which the AftmtalResisfer describes as ‘a 
speech of very feliafb'uS effect.’ Disraeli’s unfailing dexterity 
and sarewm, together with the vague but strongly worded 
opposition of Lord John Russell, who feared Chartism, over- 
came the weighty and earnest appeals of Hume and of Cob- 
den, and the resolution was lost by 351 votes to 84. The 
same fate befell the same resolution every year until 1S52, 
Chartism having died away, however, the necessity for further 
reform was recognised by various Governments. Bills were 

brought m by Eussell in 1852 and j 854 , by Disraeli in 1859, 

again by Russell in i860, and by Gladstone in 1866. All were 
defeated. It was upon the last of these occasions that Glnd- 

in Russell’s Ministrj-, 
with in this book, 

defending the bill upon its second reading. The bill pro- 
franchise at JiJ're'S^ franchise at rental, and the county 

nS"or'°lS,X7ll° EltT 
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This measure was to be suppiemenred by a subsequent bill 
providing for a redistribution ^ seats. The opposition 
demanded that this scheme should be presented simultaneously, 
and- in their name Earl Grosvenor, on April 12, 1866, moved 
the following amendment ; * That this House, while ready to 
consider, with a view to its settlement, the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, is of opinion that it is inexpedient to discuss 
a bill for the reduction of the franchise in England and Wales 
until the House has before it the entire scheme contemplated 
by the Government for the amendment of the Representation 
of the People.* 

The second reading was carried only by 318 votes to 313, 
and the bill was finally defeated in Committee, The Ministry 
resigned, and the defeat of the bill was followed by rioting 
and other demonstrations of public -opinion. By a strange 
chance, therefore, the new Conservative Government of Lord 
Derby found itself forced to initiate and pass radical measures 
of reform, public opinion being again roused on the subject. 
Disraeli’s famous ‘ leap in the dark,? his Reform Act of 1867, 
redistributed some 50 seats and enfranchised in the boroughs 
all householders and lodgers of ;^io rental, and in the counties 
tenants of ^12 annual value. 

The next step in reform was to grant the franchise to the 
county constituencies on the same terms as to the boroughs. 
Proposals to this effect had been brought forward from 1851 
onwards, buc were all defeated. • Further progress was 
delayed by the Conservatives, who were in power from 1874 
to 1880. In 1884 Mr. Gladstone, now Prime Minister, intro- 
duced his Franchise Bill proposing uniform household franchise 
and lodger franchise in counties and boroughs alike. - As in 
1866, the Cdnservatives demanded bis redistribution scheme 
before they would consider his reform of the franchise. A 
conference between Liberal* and Conservative party leaders 
followed, and a compromise was arranged. Under the new 
redistribution scheme boroughs of under 15,000 inhabitants 
were merged into county constituencies, those of under 50,000 
received one member each, large** towns were sub-divided 
into two or more constituencies, and equal electoral districts 
established. . . > 

.The Reform Acts of 1884—1885 extended the basis of repre- 
sentation as far as is . consistent with the main theory -of the 
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English constitution, namely, .that there shall he no taxation 
without representation, and conversely no representation 
without taxation. It is this theory that stands in the way 
of Universal Manhood Suffrage, and limits the -suffrage to 
those who have ‘a stake in the country,' however small. 
And it is this theory that is the strongest argument of the 
advocates of Women’s Suffrage. If we admit this theory 
of representation, we must also admit that women who possess 
property, or earn incomes, and pay taxes, should be entitled 
to vote. The argument has been admitted to some extent 
in England by the admission of women to the municipal vote 
and to municipal office, and in New Zealand, Australia, the 
United States, Finland, Norway, and Sweden, by partial or 
complete extension to them of parliamentary suffrage and 
even membership. 

The first important advocate of Women’s Suffrage was 
John Stuart Mill in his election address in 1865. The move- 
ment was continued by petitions and by bills introduced into 
Parliament, such as the Women’s Disabilities Bills of 1S70 
and 1871, all of which were rejected until 1906, when the 
agitation, like that which preceded the Reform Bills of 1832 
and 1S67, assumed a lawless and violent form, carried on by 
wide-spread and powerful organisations. The English theory 
of representation, then, is anti-dgalitarian in that the suffrage 
is looked upon as the right, not of the citizen, but of the tax- 
payer. If Universal Suffrage is to come, it will be preceded, 
as Mill demanded in his Represeiitative Govmiment in 1861, 
by universal direct taxpaying and. education. It is very 
improbable that advancing democracy will put into force Mill’s 
further desire that intellect should be proportionately repre- 
sented, beyond maiiitaining the present University .con- 
stituencies. There are undoubted anomalies in the working 
of elections by constituencies, for the proportion of Liberal 
members to Unionist members never corresponds to the 
proportion of Liberal votes to Unionist votes actually cast 
in the elections. All the system ensures is that Parliament 
shall register the general balance of opinion in the electorate. 
No really satisfactory system has yet been evolved to obtain 
proportionate representation. 

But the main reform is complete. Parliament was always 
more or less representative of the electorate. The Minis try 
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also, since 1832, has received or given up power at the bidding 
of the electorate. Those who have only individual claims 
to be summoned to Parliament, i.e. the House of Lords, have of 
late definitely given up their right to withstand the declared 
and reiterated will of the electorate, as indicated by their 
representatives in the Commons. And the electorate now 
includes practically all the men ' of the nation. 

Speech HI; Armaments 

It would be interesting to trace the history of armies and 
of navies in Europe, from the Greek phalanx to the Roman 
legion; from the barbarous invading nations in arms, like 
the Huns, to the disciplined and highly organised conscript 
citizen armies of to-day ; from the bows and arrows and the 
pikeaof the English army of Edward III to the rifles and 
bayonets, the .mighty artillery, and the aeroplanes of a modern 
army; from the picturesque, small, wooden ships of the roving 
Vikings to the great, grim, rushing battleship with its appalling 
engines of destruction. Yet we will better be prepared to 
read this speech of Cobden’s if we confine our attention to 
those great principles which have necessitated armaments^ and 
directed their objective. Before the modern ^ era, history 
presents to us mainly the spectacle of nations either migrating 
wholly or detaching masses in search of a new home, or of 
the dynastic monarch of a warlike race expanding his 
dominions at the expense of weaker or less highly organised 
peoples. The wars of modern Europe have been the result 
of more complicated , motives. It is true that religious wars 
have been fought, as, for example, when all Europe armed for 
the Crusades and sought to found a Christian kingdom in 
Palestine, or when the king of Spain waged war with Pro- 
testant countries to maintain the Catholic religion. But the 
three great principles that emerge from the history of European 
wars are dynastic considerations, the rights of nationalities, 
and the balance of power, generally in combination and diffi- 
cult to separate. 

(i) Dynastic considerations have plunged Europe into 
war when the English kings sought to enforce hereditary 
claims to the throne of France in the Hundred Years* War 
when the Bourbons fought to expand their family, dominions 
2 * 
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when Napoleon III sought to ensure his dynasty by military 
glory, and perhaps to-day when William II of Germany 
would seem to have yielded to the pressure of a military 
clique and to have justiGed an autocratic monarchy by the 
sudden exigencies of national danger and the promise of 
national aggrandisement. A really national feeling of enmity 
has rarely, if ever, provoked war ; but the right of a nationality 
to independent existence has been a just and frequent cause 
of an appeal to arms. In this spirit the Dutch resisted Spain, 
the English Geet put to Gight the Spanish Armada, and the 
Swiss fought the Austrians. 

(2) It was not until the French Revolution, when the 
French fought all Europe, which was at Grst in arms against 
the Revolution, that the principle of nationality vindicated 
itself Gnally against the principle of monarchical dynastic 
right. So Great Britain fought to maintain the independence 
of Spain and Portugal against the conquering Napoleon, so 
Napoleon III and English volunteers helped the Italians in 
their struggle for independence, and so also in 1914 it was 
Gnally the vindication of the rights of Belgium that united 
all parties in England in a.- common determination to crush 
the oppressor, Germany. 


(3) The Balance of Power is a conception of importance 
throughout the modern period, though it may not have been 
formulated until the nineteenth century. At all times the 
peace and stability of Europe have been endangered by the 
preponderating power of one nation seeking to enforce its will 
upon others. From Charles V and Philip II of Spain in the 
sixteenth century, the Habsburgs of Spain and Austria and 
Louis XIV of France in the seventeenth, to Napoleon at the 
beginning, and Germany at the end, of the nineteenth the 
civilised world has feared and resisted a possible Master-State. 
But the systematic and scientiGc maintenance of a European 
balanceofpower by diplomacy, by alliances, and if necessary 
by armed force, is a conception dating from the overthrow of 
Napoleon and the subsequent settlement of Europe by the 
Powers met together in the Congress of Vienna, in the Grst 
Concert of Europet m 1814, 

And the principle was so carried out in this all-powerful 
Copgress as to balance the strength of France or Russia on 
the one side, with an aggrandised Austria and Prussia, with 
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Sweden strengthened by the annexation of Norway, and 
Holland by. the annexation of Belgium, on the other. This 
'vivisection of a continent,^ as it has been called, neglected 
Utterly the principle of nationality, and iwas fraught with 
wars to come. The somewhat mystical Holy Alliance be- 
tween the three autocratic monarchs of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, necessarily carrying with them their creature, the 
Prench king, was declared to aim at a Confederation of 
Europe in the interests of peace, but in practice eventually 
conBned itself to the maintenance of peace by the attempted 
suppression of dangerous liberal constitutions and the support 
of absolute monarchy. In this alliance, with these tendencies, 
England refused to join, and from 1830 the European Com- 
mittee ceased to govern. The wars of nationality began 
again with the Belgian and Greek Wars of Indepeiidence, and 
the old tangle of national rivalries and fears was woven afresh. 

In English foreign policy the Manchester School and the 
School of Palmerston represent the two rival tendencies of 
•this time. Lord Palmerston was Foreign Secretary at various 
times from 1*831 until 1865. He was devoted to the principles 
of the balance of power, of nationality, and of liberal institu- 
tions, and was prepared to support these principles abroad, 
su'd to assert the prestige of England, by diplomatic and armed 
intervention upon every occasion. And the occasions were 
frequent. 

The long enmity between England and France came to an 
•end for a time when the two countries united to support con- 
stitutional government in Spain and Portugal in 1833, France 
•having become, after the revolution of 1830, a parliamentary 
monarchy, and generally they stood together against Prussia, 
Austria, ^ and Russia, the three great absolute monarchies. 
Yet their formal alliance in 1835 was called by Wellington 
a ‘cardboard alliance,' and a rupture began on the Egyptian 
question. The rebellion of Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 
•against Turkey, was settled by the Powers. France and 
•England worked together at first, but disagreed upon the 
terms, and finally Palmerston agreed upon terms with the 
other Powers, without consulting France, and Enforced them 
without her help in 1840, The quarrel was patched up by 
the Governments, but public opinion was unappeased, and in 
•1846 the affair of the Spanish Marriages, in which Louis 
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Philippe sought to aggrandise his family by marrying French- 
princes to the Queen and an Infanta of Spain, ended the good- 
understanding between/ the countries. In 1848, the year of 
general revolutions in Europe, Palmerston showed his sym- 
pathy, though without practical effect, with the insurgents- 
in Hungary, Italy and France, and in 1852 he signified his 
approval of the toup of Napoleon III, In 1850 -and in 
3S57 his aggressive policy against Greece and China respec- 
tively called down censure upon him, and in 1853 the' country, 
in alliance with France, was involved in war in support of 
Turkey against Russia, in the Crimea. His intervention on 
behalf of Poland and of Schleswig-Holstein in 1863 ende'd in 
mere bluster, and bnly incensed Russia and Prussia, From 
1859 onwards he remained neutral during the wars between 
France, Austria, and Italy, but the tendency to regard France 
as an enemy was again shown as in '1851 in increased fortifica- 
tions on the South Coast. War was narrowly averted with 
the Northern States of America in 1863 over the Tre 7 tt affair. 

Such was the policy of the School of Palmerston. The 
Manchester School of Liberals, of whom Cobden and Bright 
were the most notable representatives, were in all things op- 
posed to any policy which would involve war, and sought to 
further a federation of nations upon- principles of good-will 
and morality. Their advocacy of free-trade was not merely 
an economic policy, for they looked upon it as an essential 
step towards international federation. They lamented thfr 
economic loss resulting from armaments and warfare. They 
concentrated their attention upon domestic affairs, and 
desired to leave other nations to work out their own salvation, 
despite the claims of small nationalities, of constitutionalism, 
or of international justice. They were led, as a reaction 
against Palmerston’s aggressiveness, .into a policy of absolute 
non-intervention, _ and they advocated an appeal to arbitration 
in the case of international disputes. Such, then, were the 
principles which animated Cobden in his speech of 1851, when 
he protested against the steady increase of armaments directed- 
against France. 

Apart from the general and prevailing mistrust of France 
a legacy from many centuries of war, and the outstanding 
difierenc6s upon the Sastern Question, iniinediate cause for 
anxiety lay in the alarming Revolution of 1848 and in it& 
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'results. The great French Revolution had ended in the 
•estahlishment of a military Empire under Napoleon I, and 
already in 1851 it seemed clear that history was about to 
•repeat itself. ■ Louis Nappleon, a nephew of the Emperor, 
had been elected President of the new Republic in 1848, and 
three years later his .assumption of imperial power, based on 
the popular vote, was seen to be imminent. English states- 
men, therefore, only responded to a general feeling of alarm in 
taking measures of protection against the possible onslaughts 
of a new Napoleonic Empire. 

Such principles as those of the Manchester School may 
-easily degenerate into a cowardly worship of mere economic 
welfare, and the pacifist may be led into a fool’s paradise 
wherein he lies at the mercy of a strongly armed and unscrupu- 
'lous State. Biit the events of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries have proved that Cobden was right on the . 
' -whole. The organisation of all European nations into vast' 
armed camps, the immeasurable burdens of their armaments, 
the headlong race for military and naval supremacy, hastened 
by commercial and colonial rivalries, have ended at last in 
•the most appalling' war in all history. The Balance of Power, 
which called into basing the Triple Entente to control the 
Triple Alliance, has once more proved to be unable to maintain 
peace, and^ to be a principle that provokes war rather than 
•renders it impossible. And the erection of warfare into a 
duty, of armed might into a philosophic principle, calls im- 
.periously for some other ideal in which men may seek inspira- 
tion. The gospel of peace cannot be practised by any one 
State, but demands such a federation of States as Cobden 
■desired, which shall all be determined to submit all quarrels 
to international arbitration and to maintain only such arma- 
ments as are necessary to enforce, in the name of the federation, 
•its decisions and its laws, 

, Speech IV': Slavery and Secession 

Slavery has existed in all ages and /n many forms, as a 
-necessary appanage of a martial race, as a means of utilising 
•captives taken in war, or as a more or less paternal and pro- 
tective system under an aristocracy. It existed among thei 
Romans and Greeks, and was considered justj politically 
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expedient, and economically profitable. The rights of men, 
as 'distinguished from the rights of citizens, are a modern 
conception, partly of Christian origin, and formed the funda- 
mental principle of the French Revolution.! It is, however, 
modern European civilisation, professedly' Christian, that' 
furnishes the history of the most barbaric perhaps of all 
systems of slavery, and which employed its power and organi- 
sation in the systematic trade in human beings. And of that’ 
modern nation which is theoretically the most attached to 
free institutions, one half seceded and fefught . to the death in- 
defence of this system. /From 1442 onwards the Portuguese, 
then the chief maritime power, fitted out ships to c.ipture 
African negroes and to transport them into Spain to be sold 
there, j They built forts and founded * factories * on the 
West Coast of Africa. The descendants of these slaves were 


the first to be carried into the Spanish colonies in the New 
World, especially Haiti, to be employed in the mines. In 
t SI 7 Charles V, Emperor, and King of Spain, gr-anted one of 
his subjects a monopoly of the slave-trade, with the right to 
export annually 40,000 negroes, supplied by the Portuguese, to 
Haiti, Cuba, and Jamaica. 

J' The English joined in the trade from 156= onwards) when 
Sir John Hawkins, among other piratical exploits, fobbed- 
Portuguese slave-ships. With the foundation of Virginia a 
large market was opened for the English slave-trade in the 
tobacco plantations. The monopoly of the trade was granted 
to the African Company, which was even aided by grants from 
Parliament, until 1688, when the trade was declared' open. 
From 1680 to 1700, 140,000 were exported by the African 
Company and 160,000 by other traders. From 1700 to 1786- 
610,000 were exported to Jamaica, a British colony since 
165s, and from 1680 to 1786, 2,130,000 into British American 
colonies alone, (the export increasing until about 1700 it 
averaged 75,000 annually, / 

^ Eijrppean, Arab, and Moorish slave-dealers devastated 
West Afnca,_ the Soudan, and the Upper Nile regions. The 
track' of their caravans was marked by scattered bones of 
Sf themselves, ravaging and burning as they 

went, they armed and paid African chiefs also to join in the 

/ To these horrors 

on land were added further horrors at s&a, when the slaves 
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were transported to America. Over i a per cent died ^ on Ihe 
voyage, and not 50 per cent survived their ‘apprenticeship.’ 
Early in the eighteenth century opposition arose in England. 
In 1772 the courts of law, in the famous case of the negro 
Somerset, decided that a slave became free as soon as he 
entered England, and in 1776 Mr. Hartley introduced a motion 
into the House of Commons to the effect ‘ that the slave-trade 
is contrary to the law of God and the rights ot man.* | /The 
sect of the Quakers,) whose founder, George Fox*, more than 
a hundred years before had / protested against the trade,/ was 
active in opposition both in England and in America, and 
founded Anti-slavery Societies. |ln lySdj Clarkson*s Cambridge 
Prize Essay O/i the Slavciy and Commerce of JItiman Beings 
rousedf^William Wilberforce, the apostle of abolition, to form, 
with ^chary Macaulay and other influential men, a com- 
mittee.! Petitions and motions were put forward in Parlia- 
ment. In 1 7S8 Pitt himself moved for consideration of the 
question, and from 17S9 to 1791 a Committee of the whole 
House took evidence, at the end of which a motion to prevent 
further export into British colonies was lost by 80 votes, 
though supported by Pitt, Fox*, and Burke. In 1792 an 
-amended resolution, originally moved by Wilberforce, , pro- 
viding for gradual abolition, the trade to cease in 1796, v^s 
carried,- but was postponed by the Lords, who further '^Ob- 
structed all progress until 1806, Grenville and Fox, being' 
then in ofSce, abolished the British slave-trade for foreign supply, 
and([n 1807 the General Abolition Act put an end to all British 
slave-trade. Contraband traders violated the law frequently 
until, in 18 ii. Brougham’s Act declared their offence to be 
a felony punishable by transportation. Other European 
nations followed Britain’s example in 1814,! when the Congress 
of Vienna, which met upon the fall of Napoleon, decided upon 
a general and gradual abolition of the trade. British cruisers 
swept the seas in search of traders, as they do to this day, 
enforcing this decision. 

I The slave-trade being thus abolished, the ne’':f6^ -object of 
philanthropic reform was . the abolition of slavery itself. 
The arguments in its favour were reinforced by the aggravated 
horrors of -the contraband trade, and the miseries of the 
remaining and ^ over-worked slaves ; but the opposition of " 
strong vested interests was encountered. The first object 
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of the Anti-slavery Society, founded in 1823, was the better 
treatment of slaves; but, finding half-measures useless, they 
pressed for entire abolition.] The a^tation continued until 
1833, when the labours of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and Zachary 
Macaulay bore full fruit. ( Earl Grey being in office, Mr. 
Stanley introduced the Government Bill for the abolition of 
colonial slavery, which became law} The Act provided that 
all slave children born after 1S27 should be freed at once, and 
all other slaves after seven years, their status in the meantime 
to be one of paid apprenticeship, jand that compensation to 
the amount of ;^2o, 000,000 should be paid to the slave-owners.V 
{Other European Powers followed suit, and the gradual ex^ 
tension of colonies and protectorates in Africa has practically 
put an end to surviving slavery within Africa, in Turkey, 
Arabia, and Persia. | 

I There remained the momentous question of slavery in the 
United States, The Northern States passed abolition separ- 
ately at various times between 1777 and 1S04, in accordance 
with the theories and desires of great American's like Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and Jefferson ; but economic considerations 
and vested interests prevailed in the more conservative cotton- 
growing Southern States. | It was impossible that it should 
remain an academic question, though each State bad the 
constitutional right to decide in the matter for itself. ( Diffi- 
culties regarding new States, and a generally aggressive 
policy on both sides divided the United States into two parties, 
resulted in grievous friction, and ended in civil war between 
Worth and South.] The Fugitive Slave Law was enforced in 
the South with great severity after 1850, and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s novel t/nc/e Tom's Cabin, issued in 1852, moved public 
opinion deeply. The question whether Kansas, a new State, 
should be a free State or a slave State produced a localised 
disturbance amounting to civil war from 1854 to 1857. John 
Brown, a fanatical abolitionist, was executed in 1859, after 
he had' made a raid into , Kansas, with the object of rousing 
the negroes to rebellion,, and he was looked upon as a martyr 
to the cause. Finally, (the election of Abraham Lincoln to be 
President of the United States in i860 gave the signal for 
secession and civil war.l The Southern States found them- 
^ selves in a minority in the Federal Congress, and seceded 
i from, the Union as the only way of maintaining their undoubted 
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'rights. \j^Ia February i86i| delegates from the various ‘state 
eonveutions ’ of the Southern States^f met ^and /founded the 
•Confederate States, lelected Jefferson Davis as their President, 
land declared in tueir Constitution that 'the institution of 
•negro slavery, as it now exists in the Confederate States, 
shall be recognised and protected by Congress.’ The Federal 
'States of the North thereupon went to war with the Con- 
federate States of the South to enforce the Union and the 
abolition of slavery, and the great American Civil War ended 
in 1865 in the triumph of the North, j Already in 1863 Lincoln 
had issued a proclamation emancipating the slaves in the 
Southern States, and at the end of the war the law was 
ratiBed which abolished and prohibited slavery throughout 
the United States. 

1 Mr, John Bright more than any mao brought home the 
real signiBcance of the secession of the Southern States to the 
English people, namely, its relation to slavery. They made 
the mistake of applying ‘ ordinary political maxims to what 
was not merely a political contest, but a social revolution’ 

> ( Morley, Life of Gladstone ). Aluch as Gladstone hated slavery, 
he held that the South was wuhin its rights and that coercion 
by the North must fail.J Cobden sided with the Free-trade 
South against the Protectionist North, until his friend Bright 
converted him to his own opinion. { In i86r a Northern naval 
officer boarded a British mail-steamer, the Trent, and removed 
Confederate officers out of her, and this affair greatly exas- 
perated public feeling. The great cotton trade, further, was 
carried on mainly between Lancashire and the Southern 
; States, and the war, in which the Northern States were the 
aggressors, produced a cotton famine and great distress in 
Lancashire. Bright fought from the first the cause of the 
North. Already in 1S61, after the Trent affair, he addressed 
■his friends at a banquet at Rochdale, the city in Lancashire 
which Cobden represented in Parliament, indicating the 
meaning of the conflict and the position of the North. He 
found a considerable majority in' the House of Commons 
' resigned to, or anxious for, the break-up of the United States, 
and willing to recognise the Confederate States. He there- 
fore addressed liimself mainly to the people, and sought to 
•educate public opinion, with great effect,^ On February 3, 
1863, 8. large meeting was held in the Public Hall of Rochdale 
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to pass resclutioDS of tbauks to the New York tnerchants for 
their contributions sent to the distressed cotton operative? 
of Lancashire. On this occasion Bright made the speech- 
included in this book. Again jin March he spoke at a great 
meeting of working men in London^ when he insisted that 
slavery involved a degraded conception of labour, and that 
working men could not remain neutral in the conflict.| In. 
June, when a motion for the recognition of the Confederate 
States was debated in Parliament, Bright’s wonderful speech 
undid the harm wrought by Gladstone’s vague and irresolute 
declarations. Recognition at that stage would have involved- 
war, of which there was considerable danger. Had Great 
Britain declared war the blockade of the Southern States by 
the Northern Navy would have been raised, the export of 
cotton resumed, and the miseries of Lancashire relieved at 
once. Yet the working people of Lancashire declared their- 
desire that justice should prevail, even though it meant con- 
tinued starvation to them. It was due to their nobility and 
to the personal influence of John Bright that , America was 
left to work out her own salvation, and that England was- 
saved from helping to perpetuate the evils of slavery and from 
maintaining the vested interests of a reactionary aristocratic 
caste of slave-owners, 

S3?EECH VI ; Education 

The ancient Hindu caste system of social education furnishes- 
perbaps the best illustration of the main aspect of Froude’s- 
educational theories, for the aim of the whole system is to^ 
prepare the child to make bis living by ensuring to him the 
mastery of a trade, and to ensure it further to him by restrict- 
ing his views to that one particular walk of life. There is a 
considerable analogy between this and the mediaeval and 
modem European system of guijds an d a ppr enti ceship, and 
-there is a very great deal to be urged in favour of such systems, 
though they undoubtedly restrict the birthright of those sub- 
ject to them and tend to exclude them from the more purely 
intellectual activities which are the highest privileges of man. 

Moreover, such has been for many centuries the divorc e- 
between the practical education and the intellectual educati’oD 
of Europe that such systems would hardly be admitted to- 
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be true education. The Greeks perhaps first c oncei ved^, the 
.n otion of an education which aimed consciously at purely 
intellectual and moral development, a liberal education in 
which music and literature developed the mind, and gymnas* 
tics the body, to a harmonious perfection. And in Sparta the 
whole State was organised with a view to this object, and with 
a view especially to social education. In Rome the chief 
instrument of education, rhetoric, had a distinct practical 
application, for it qualified the scholar for success in practical 
life, as a lawyer, an orator, a politician, or a teacher. In' the 
Middle Ages, however, the separation between liberal educa- 
tion and practical education became definite, when all instru- 
ments of culture became subservient . to Christian theology. 
Study and intellectual training were carried on within the 
limits of doctrinal authority, and logic, for example, became 
an end, not a means, in ''Scholasticism. And it was by con- 
trolling education that the Church obviated the dilemma 
betweeri ' the liberal education ' which you may get by sending 
your children to the public schools, or the salvation of their 
souls which you may secure by sending them to the monks.^ 
The studies which the Church encouraged in this spirit have 
dominated until recently the great educational systems ol 
Europe. ' ' 


Yet the Church rendered great service in the preservation 
of literature and the continuity of study, and in the foundatioc 
of educational institutions and libraries. Cathedral and 
monastic schools, at first intended for the training of priests, 
developed purposes of general education, and expanded intc 
universities or corporations of masters and students, whicl 

privileges from popes or monarchs. 

and Cambridge early in the thirteenth century, 

partb practical life was showt 

strauL^rJ JS logical and moral aim, and partly by the 

U ind ever 

,orSem ^ vagrancy of students and"the migratioi 
)umS to country and from university tr 

intellect in those aayS?° 
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•classical studies, of oriRinal Lalin and Greek masterpieces of 
■literature and philosophy, no longer connected with Utcology, 
began in Italy and spread from there. A nev.* rpitit of in- 
dependent inquiry arose, which manifested itself in the 
iProlcstant Reformation, in the thought of Bacon and G.alilco, 
and was vastly stimulated by the discoveries of the great 
voy.agcre, in particular the Discover)* of the New World of 
America. The materials for such study and the results of 
•these inquiric.s were multiplied by the new art of printing book.s. 

The Middle Ages were necess.ary for the oig.anisation of 
society in general and of educational institutions in particular, 
under the shelter of authority which left nienV activities fret* 
for constructive work. Thu Renaisrance, which substituted 
Humanism for Theology as an ide.al, was neccss.aty a'S criticism 
prep.araiory to progress, and it broadened the b.aris and 
liberalised the spirit of thought and of cdnc.'ition. 

Consequently the aulborily of the Church hcg.an to wan**, 
though it has remained powerful until the present century. 
In the reign of Henry VIII the sccularis.uion of church pro- 
perty led to the disr.ppcarance of many Ciiurch schools. 
New schools were founded on n .secular b.asis hy Edn.ard VI 
and Elizabeth, the great Grammar Schools and Public .Schoolr, 
and now colleges were formed out of the dissolution of the 
monasteries at Oxford and Cambridge. Regius profeS'Dr- 
ships, endowed in the same way, tended to ensure the indepen- 
■dence and the stability of instruction there. 

Neither at school nor at the universities r..a5 education 
intended or adapted for pmctic.il life. Such ns it was then, 
almost purely litemry and classical, so it remained, until late 
in the nineteenth century, until after Froude’s speech at St. 
Andrews. It prepared a scholar only for the priesthood or for 
a literary profession. When the enthusiasm of the Rcnair-ance 
died away, when political, economic, industrial, and scientiiic 
prcoccup.iiions gradmilly absorbed men’s minds, this n.irrow 
humanistic culture, more and mote out of loocli with the life 
of the nation, degenerated into a mere formal discipline, even 
as the logic of Scholisticisni had degenerated, Imving served 
it.s purpose. And it w.is essentially aristocratic. 

In the seTcntccnth century already we find dissatisfaction 
expressed with the prevailing system, both because of its aristo- 
cratic nature and its unpmcticality. The dem.and was then 
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already made for universal elementary schools, for elementary, 
trade schools, and for a college of research. But it was not 
until the French Revolution had propagated an entirely new 
conception of society that educational reform became possible. 
The French Revolution, insisting on the rights of all men,, 
insisted logically also on the right of every child to be educated- 
and to be prepared by education for practical life. Education 
was no longer looked upon as the privilege of the rich, as a- 
dedication to studious poverty, or as an intellectual ornament^, 
nor was it admitted to be the preserve of the Churches. 

The main factors in the history of education in England in 
the nineteenth century are the gradual extension of education 
to the whole nation and its adaptation to a new order of civilisa> 
tion. Nor have these two main reforms been completed with- 
out strong opposition from reactionary conservatism and 
privileged ecclesiasticism. 

In England the extension of elementary education was at 
first the work of the Church and of private Societies founded- 
for the purpose, such as the National Society and the British 
and Foreign School Society, which built and maintained, 
schools throughout the county, from i8ii onwards. In 
the end, these private organisations were found to be inade- 
quate. By iSiS only one child in four was receiving any 
education. The teaching, moreover, was extremely inefficient. 
Consequently it became necessary that the State should first 
supplement, then absorb and replace this system of charitable - 
education. In 1833 the first grant was made in aid, and in 
1839 an official educational authority was appointed. The- 
grants increased from ;:^2o,ooo in 1833 to nearly ;^7oo,ooo in. 
1858, and were dependent on examination after 1862. 

In 1870 a national system of universal education was 
established under Gladstone's Government by Forster’s 
Elementary Education Act. The whole country was divided- 
into districts. School-boards were set up with the power to 
levy rates and found schools where needed, and with the option 
of enforcing attendance from the ages of 6 to 14. This system 
co-ordinated the existing schools with the new Board-schools. , 
In 1880 education under this scheme was made compulsory, 
and in 1891 was made free. The secondary endowed schools, 
public schools, and universities, were largely reorganised and> 
made more accessible to the many after the reports of Royal. 
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•Commissions of inquiry between 1850 and 1880." In 1S88 
tbe establishment of County Councils furnished a new possible 
basis of administration, and in 1889 these were empowered 
to levy a rate in order tb establisff~ technical schools. The 
School-boards did not work satisfactorily, being narrow and 
parochial, and aiming at cheapness. - Bryce’s Commission in 
1894 recommended the transference of educational authofity 
altogether to the County Councils. This was enacted by tbe 
.great Education Act of Mr. Balfour in 1902, and the school- 
boards were abolished. The County Councils took over 
-control of the Board-schools and the Higher Grade Schools, 
•as well as, to a limited extent, of the voluntary schools, 
co-ordinated their organisation, and founded new elementary 
and secondary schools, The ‘educational ladder’ was a 


new conception which this Act put into full practice. Ele- 
mentary education was extended to the poorest, and a generous 
provision of competitive scholarships enabled any exceptional 
boy, despite poverty, to proceed from elementary to secondary 
school, and thence to a university. The highest education 
is thus, on the whole, open not only to the rich but also to 
-no small proportion of the intelligent poor. 

With regard to the^ second great problem of education, the 
schools and universities have been slow in responding to the 
v-needs of the new age of democracy and industrialism. There 
•was long a vague fear of putting the weapon of knowledge in 
'the hands of tbe lower classes, and a desire to keep the mob 
-in its place. Macaulay, illiberally but wisely, desired on tbe 
-contrary the spread of education as a means of checking 
-popular agitation in England. This anti-democratic attitude 
not only obstructed for long universal education, but it also 
-maintained a purely aristocratic and unpractical system of 
-studies. Until the second half of the nineteenth century the 
-popular elementary schools taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and no more, nor did they lead to any further studies. The 
secondary endowed schools, as the Commission of 1864 showed, 
•kept to the ancient curriculum of Latin and Greek grammar 
and composition, and at the best supplied the universities 
with a limited number of classical scholars. As for the moral 
and physical training they furnished, Wellington’s famous 
-dictum, 'The battle of Waterloo was won on the playins- 
-fields of Eton, must surely praise equally the vill^e school 
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«nd the village green. The universities also, absorbed in a 
ciarrow humanitarian curriculucn, remained in a sort of back- 
water far from the main current of the age. 

Technical, scientific, and commercial education was there- 
fore carried on apart from the universities and other traditional 
-educational authorities by the State. A College of Chemistry, 
a School of Mines, and a Training College, were founded by 
■Government, as well as military and naval Colleges. The 
Department of Science and Art, founded in 1S53, encouraged 
instruction of this nature, and the Mechanics’ Institutes and 
the City and Guilds Institute, both private organisations, 
'furthered the movement. The technical institutes of the 
County Councils and the new Universities and University 
Colleges of the great industrial towns set up entirely new 
curricula which prepared their students for definite trades 
-and professions and which have for some time now been 
.gradually forcing their way into the older universities and 
(public schools. The opening of the Civil Services to all 
comers by competitive examination since 1870 gave a prac- 
tical aim to the higher education of the upper classes also. 
A ‘modern side* was established in public schools. All 
secondary schools of the modern type provide scientific as 
well as literary training, and give facilities for preparation for 
the special industry of the district, for manual and physical 
instruction, and for games. The elementary schools, further, 
prepare for higher education, and extend their instruction 
beyond the three B’s to include history, geography, literature, 
and elementary science. The physical welfare of the child 
is also cared for by physical exercise, by medical inspection 
and attention, and by the provision of food and conveyances 
where necessary. 

On the whole, then, Froude’s ideal is on its way to realisation 
in England, and neither an Oxford education nor any other 
type of education is now adapted or intended only to prepare 
-a man ‘ for the trade of gentleman.’ 

PART II 

. ORATORY AND THE ORATORS 

The fact that five out of the six orators represented in this 
<?olume are politicians shows that the chief field of Oratory 
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is politics. It is in Parliameot and in political campaigns in 
the country that oratory has developed and had its greatest 
influence. Four of these speeches were delivered in Parlia~ 
ment, and both the others, though neither was a distinctly 
party speech, had an immediate bearing .upon political ques- 
tions of the time. The clergyman, it is true, still ' seeks to 
enforce religious truths and morality in orations from the 
pulpit ; but the great divines who were also orators belong to 
a bygone age. Literary lecturers no longer tour England and 
America, reaping a harvest from their oratory. The professor 
seeks rather to instruct than to inspire, and the great lawyer 
is a logician and- a debater, and seldom has recourse to ornate 
or emotional rhetoric. In politics almost alone to-day does 
k speaker seek to sway his audience by ,the power of his 
personality and by the art of oratory. 

And even in politics much of the glory has departed. The- 
day of spoken literature seems to be past, in private society*, 
and in public alike. Private conversation and parliamentary, 
oratory must consist mainly of debate, or the listeners become 
inattentive and melt away. We no longer have patience for 
a leisurely exposition of a subject, treated with a wealth of* 
illustration; and vrith the change in the type of audience- 
most common, and in the practical natuie of their interests,, 
the result of a new type of education, that literary flavour 
which is so delightful in Macaulay’s speeches has ceased to- 
cbdrm and is no longer sought after. The vast increase of 
parliamentary business, also, and its complicated nature,, 
demand expeditious treatment, and curtail debates. 

Of the many reasons which have rendered oratory 'less 
practically effective, moreover, the development of the party 
system in politics and the ever-increasing severity of party 
discipline is perhaps the most notable. No more does the 
House fill as it once did when the word went round, ‘ Macaulay 
is up,’ merely to enjoy the literary ^rhetoric of an individual 
orator. Rarely, moreover, does an orator enjoy such a 
personal triumph over party machinations as that which I 
once saw in France, when M. Briand dominated a universal 
tempest In the French Chamber. The orator is greeted and 
applauded mainly as the leader or spokesman of a party. 
Individuality and personality, the essence of the art of oratory^ 
as of all art, have little scope to-day, and the individualist 
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in politics is generally soon eliminated from Parliament by 
the powerful party organisations. Finally, it is a matter of 
opinion whether debates in Parliament to-day ever decide the 
fate of a division. The parly Whip, the adjutant of the regi- 
ment of members belonging to his party, is m*ore important 
in practical politics to-day than the finest orator the party 
can count among its numbers. For this and for other reasons 
a single speech, or a series of speeches from an individual 
member, perhaps never again can influence Parliament in 
such a way as did Macaulay’s speech in 1841 in the debate 
upon the Copyright Bill, when, as we have seen, be reversed 
entirely the probable decision of the House. It is to be noticed 
'-also that an air of unreality is imparted to much parliamentary 
oratory of to-day by the fact that the audience really aimed 
at is not present, but will read the speech in next morning’s 
newspaper. The speaker often does not deliver an oration, 
but only reads, ae a necessary formality, a political article 
for publication in the press. 

On the whole, Parliament has become a business committee, 
demanding purely practical merits in its discussions. Poli- 
tical oratory now flourishes mainly in * the country ’ as distin- 
guished from the Houses, in political campaigns such as 
Gladstone’s * Midlothian Campaign * in 1879-18S0, or Chamber- 
lain’s Tariff Reform pilgrimage in 1903, or in the flood-tide of 
a General Election. 


THOMAS' BABINGTON MACAULAY, afterwards Baron 
Macaulay of Rothlcy, (1S00-1S59) was the son of Zachary 
Macaulay, a man of liberal ideas who look a leading part in the 
agitation against the slave-trade, and he naturally joined the 
Whig party, becoming one of its ministers in Parliament and 
its apologist iu his writings. He began his career as a writer 
with his famous article on Milton in the Edwhtrgh Review in 

1825, was called to the bar in 1S26, and entered Parliament in 
1830. 


As a man of letters his great reputation rests on his collected 
Essays, published in 1S43, bis History of England, two volumes 
of which appeared in 1848 and two more in 1855, and his 
Lays of Ancient Rome, a collection of spirited historical ballads 
published in 1842. The amazing popularity of these wtJrks, 
the brilliance of their style, and his greatness as an historian 
3 
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were rewarded by considerable wealth and by a peerage 
bestowed in 1857. 

As a lawyer bis extraordinary memory, thoroughness, and 
skill in debate brought him distinction. He was sent to India 
in 1834 as legll member of Council, and took a large part in 
framing the Indian Penal Code. He further ensured, before 
he left in 1838, the adoption of a 'western system of education 
as a Government policy. 

In Parliament he obtained a reputation as an orator by 
his speeches on the Reform Bills of 1830-1832, and received 
office as Secretary to the Board of Control (corresponding 
to the present India Office) From 1839 to 1841 he was Secre- 
tary for War, and from 1846 to 1847 Paymaster of the Forces. 
He was elected as member for Edinburgh in 1839. Defeated 
there in 1847, he was recalled in triumph in 1852 and temained 
an ornament to Parliament and to the city that honoured its 
distinguished representative until 1856, when he retired from 
politics. 

Macaulay seldom intervened in purely party debates, but 
reserved his efforts for occasions when he felt deeply upon a 
subject, or was particularly qualified by special knowledge. 
So in 1843 he denounced Lord Ellenborough, and made his 
recall from India inevitable. So also he obtained the rejection 
of Talfourd’s Copyright Bill in 1841, and the passing of his 
own measure in 1842. The inffuence of bis speeches was 
shown not only in their effect upon Parliament, but also in 
the impressions of reporters and other listeners, 

,He was not an orator in the sense of possessing an attractive 
or dramatic manner ; his voice was monotonous, and in general 
his delivery had little to do with the success of his speeches. 
Nor had he the gift of extemporaneous oratory. His speeches 
had the merits of his essays, trenchant, brilliant with antithesis, 
epigram, and sarcasm, carefully prepared, written, and mainly 
committed to memory. Out of the vast storehouse of his 
reading he adorned his thoughts with historical and literary 
allusions .and illustrations, imparting a literary flavour to 
his speeches which makes them as delightful to read to-day 
as they were to hear when the House of Commons, that 
fastidious judge of oratory, listened attentively to every 
Word. If we add to this literary excellence the vehement 
dogmatism of his thought, and the authority which he not 
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only assumed, but which was conceded tojbis distinguished 
attainments and character, we shall understand the extent 
of his influence on the few occasions when he intervened in 
debate, 

» • • ■ « 

Benjamin Disraeli, afterwards Earl of Beaconsfield, 
( 1804-18S1 ) of Jewish family, was the son of Isaac d'Israeli, 
(‘Knock out the apostrophe,’ said he in 1837; ‘it looks so 
foreign.*) His father was the author of some well-known 
volumes of Curiosities of Literature, and other works, and 
Disraeli, also, attained literary distinction as a -novelist of 
society before he set out on his meteoric political career. 
He continued writing novels at intei'vals throughout his life, 
Of his early novels, Vivia/t Grey was prophetic, for it described 
a brilliant and unscrupulous young adventurer in search of 
social fortune. And the later novels, such as Sybil, are deeply 
imbued with his political views. His novels show him as 
he was, an Oriental, picturesque, dramatic, even theatrical, 
a political adventurer, with a definite political faith, deter- 
mined to succeed, and possessing enough moral and intellectual 
strength to ensure ultimate .success, despite all the forces of 
conventionality. In 1832 already, after his first defeat as 
a candidate for Parliament, when Lord Melbourne asked him 
what were his wishes, he replied, * I want to be Prime Minister,’ 
and in 1837, when returned as Conservative member for Maid- 
stone, upon the failure of his maiden speech in the House, he 
asserted, * I have always succeeded at last . . . the time will 
come when you will hear me.’ This wish and this prophecy 
were both fulfilled.- 

His support was early in request. At first a supporter of 
Peel, he changed sides, devoted himself to the task of reor- 
ganising the Tory party, and created the new Conservative 
democratic parly, which replaced the old aristocratic Toryism, 
and whose ideals were Imperialism and practical domestic 
reform. The recognised leader of this powerful party, he 
opposed Palmerston and fought his long duel with Gladstone 
the leader of the new Liberal party. He became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under Lord Derby in 1852, and again in 
1867, carrying bis great Reform Bill, and in 1868, on the retire- 
ment of Derby, he at last realised his ambition and became 
Prime Minister. He was forced to resign later in the year. 
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but returned to. office in 1874, and remained in power until 
1880. He maintained an aggressive foreign policy, and com- 
bated the Liberal tendency to undervalue the importance 
of the colonies. He was created Earl of Beacpnsfield in 1876, 
and the summit of his" political career was attained when he 
attended /the Congress of Berlin, called to settle the Near- 
Eastern question of Turkey and Russia, and returned ‘ with 
peace and honour.* The Liberals were returned to office in 
1880 under Gladstone; Disraeli resigned, and died in the' 
following year. 

As a speaker he was widely different from Macaulay. His 
speeches were not the somewhat detached incursions of a man 
of letters into the political arena. Each was a shot fired in 
patty warfare, and each bears the trace of political exigency. 
Disraeli was, moreover, a man of overpowering personality, 
with a remarkable imagination and dramatic instinct, and 
these characteristics overflowed in his speeches. Imperturb- 
able and impassive always, he was a terrible enemy in debate, 
a master of cold passion, of sardonic irony, of witty ridicule, 
a ' master of gibes and flouts and jeers,’ ^ of felicitous and 
stinging phrase and epigram. His qualities as an orator 
were on the whole those of a consummate destructive debater, 
and they were heightened by bis picturesque and carefully 
studied dress and appearance, and by the strange fascination 
of the pale, expressionless mask of his face. Yet he com- 
manded also a deeper note, all the more impressive because it 
was rarely sounded by him in the ceaseless turmoil of political 
strife. His noble tribute to the dead Cobden, for example, 
shows us a different Disraeli altogether. 

• • • • • 

Rich.\ru Cobdek (1804—1865) was the first notable represen- 
tative in Parliament of the commercial middle classes of Eng- 
land. He was a commercial traveller for a cotton firm before 
s'etting up, in 1S30, a very successful business of his own in 
Lancashire. But early in life Cobden felt it bis duty to devote 
himself to politics, and abandoned a commercial career which 
would certainly have brought him great wealth and comfort. 
His inattention to business indeed brought him to poverty, 
and in 1846 '’and again in i860 be was rescued from distress, 
by the subscriptions of his friends and admirers. 

1 A famous phrase applied by Disraeli himself to Lord Salisbury. 
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His political faith became the creed, of what is known as ' 
the Manchester School bf Liberals, of which he and Bright 
were the leaders. He preached the doctrines of peace, non- 
interference, retrenchment in public expenditure, and free 
trade, all calculated to further the domestic and commercial 
welfare of the country, to which he subordinated all questions 
of foreign or colonial policy. He is chiefly important in 
political history as the Apostle of Free Trade. 

The An ti-r.nm.Tjaw League, founded at Manchester in 1838, 
took the place of a former ineffective Association and organised 
the work of obtaining the repeal of the Com Laws’* which 
imposed a protective duty upon wheat imported into the 
country, and of furthering the principle of free trade in general, 
Cobden soon became one of the leaders in the movement, both 
by his speeches and by his genius for political agitation and 
for organisation. He entered Parliament in 1841 and was 
largely instrumental in winning over Sir Robert Peel to the 
cause, by whom the Corn Laws were finally repealed in 1846, 

Having thus attained the main object of his exertions, he 
spent the rest of his parliamentary career in maintaining the 
other principles which he professed, opposing war even in 
the teeth of fevered public opinion, advocating a reduction 
of armaments, negotiating a commercial treaty with France 
in i860, supporting the cause of the North in the American 
Civil War j one of the most distinguished Members of Parlia- 
ment who was never a Minister, for he steadily refused office. 

Whatever the merits or the faults of his political doctrines, 
whether Liberal theories and commercialism led him aright 
or led him astray, he is one of the most respectable figures in 
political history, and he brought a new and powerful element 
into importance in Parliament, for Manchester Liberalism 
overcame’ and replaced effete Whiggism. Even his political 
opponents will aver that what he lacked in vision he made up 
for in earnestness and political probity. 

Cobden’s first speech in Parliament, says Lord Morley in 
his biography, ‘ sounded a new key, and startled men by an 
accent that was strange in the House of Commons, v.. , . the 

rare tone of reality, and the note of a man dealing with things 
and not words. * He .spoke as befitted a political philosopher, 
with calm and confidence, adducing facts, persuading reason-.- 
ably, detached from party politics, with all the weight that 
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comes of personal conviction, relying constantly upon practical 
wisdom and appealing to common ''sense. It was due to bis 
influence, far greater in the House of Commons than Bright’s, 
that the cause of free trade triumphed in Parliament, and 
Peel, with universal applause, declared this conviction, praising 
Cobden’s appeals * to reason, expressed by an eloquence the 
more to be admired because it was unaffected and unadorned. ^ 

• • • • • 

John Bright ( 1811-1889 ) was the son of a prosperous 
Quaker mill-owner of Rochdale in Lancashire. Being a 
Quaker, or a member of the Society of . Friends, he advocated 
a policy of peace, and when he entered upon public life he 
found himself the natural ally in this, as in all respects, of 
Cobden. Born and bred in Liberal principles, from the age 
of twenty onwards he spent his life in the active propagation 
of his convictions, and was one of the most notable of those 
men of the middle classes who, in Disraeli’s mocking phrase, 
had discovered and followed the ‘ new profession ’ of political 
agitation, and who desired to substitute a Liberal middle-class 
Government for aristocratic Whig or Tory Governments. He 
was active in the Reform movement of 1831-1832, became 
one ^ of the leaders of the Anti-Corn-Law League, entered 
Parliament as member for Durham in 1844, and subsequently 
represented Manchester and Birmingham. Viewed at first 
with mistrust in Parliament as a demagogue, his admirable 
character and powerful oratory won him respect and influence, 
and he was a Minister in the various administrations of Glad- 
stone from 1868 onwards. Already, in 1866, he was looked 
upon as the true author of Gladstone’s Reform ipeasures, and 
the compelling and inspiring power behind the Ministry. 
He supported Cobden’s campaign against war’ and armaments 
in every emergency, in Parliament and in the provinces. 
And in the American crisis Bright almost alone stood firm from 
^e first ( when even Cobden was misled ) in support of the 
North, and largely by his individual efforts changed the trend 
of public opinion. 

It may be urged against both Bright and Cobden, the great 
Liberals of the Manchester School, that their political ideals 
were narrow inasmuch as they were based upon exclusively 
middle-class conceptions. The Factory Acts met with 
Lnghts condemnation, and he bad little sympathy with the 
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aspirations of democracy. Yet the Manchester School’ opened 
the way and laid the foundations of the road upon which a 
Liberal democracy has since marched to power. Beyond all 
doubt Bright especially, and Oobden, were the great educators 
-of public opinion, and the , political and admmistrative genius 
of Gladstone reaped for the new Liberal Party ■ the harvest 
that they had sown. 

Bright rose rapidly to fame as an orator. Already in his early 
days as an agitator, ‘John Bright of Rochdale,* in his 
peculiar Quaker garments, always drew vast audiences, and 
his influence in ‘the country* was greater than Cobden’s. 
He had all the passion, the moral fervour, the impressiveness, 
that make a great popular orator. He had, moreover, remark- 
able powers of declamation, aided by an easy delivery and a 
powerful voice. His rhetoric was of a kind that the people 
understood, biblical often in phrase and allusion, commanding 
pathos, and a homely, mordant wit. 

^ He soon came to his own in the House too, where his rhetoric 
and personal influence became powerful, and his wit was 
appreciated. Many of his felicitous phrases became current 
and permanent in parliamentary history. So he said of Lowe 
and Horsman, when they seceded from Gladstone*s side in 
ti866, that they had * retired into what may be called their 
political cave of Adullam.* * This party of two,’ he said, ‘ is 
like the Scotch terrier, so covered with hair that you could 
not tell which was the bead and which was the tail.* 

Lord Salisbury, never a friend of 'the Manchester School, yet 
said of Bright : ‘ He was the greatest master of English oratory 
that this generation has seen. At a time when much speaking 
has almost exterminated eloquence, be maintained that robust, 
powerful, and vigorous style in which he gave fitting expression 
to the burning .and noble thoughts he desired to utter.* 

• « • • • 

William Ewart Gladstone (1809—1898) was born at 
Liverpool, the son of a wealthy East and West India merchant. 
He was a notable scholar at Eton and Oxford, and remained 
a student of the classics and of theology all his life. ,He 
entered Parliament already in 1832, .as member for Newark, 
and for some years was on the side of the Tory, High Church 
Party. He^ rernained a High Churchman until the end, and 
his theological interests always rivalled his political interests 
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and coloured his political views — ^more than oncci in the opinion 
of his Nonconformist supporters, leading him away from the 
path of true Liberalism. 

The first part of his political life shows a gradual evolution 
from Toryism to Liberalism. He received office under Peel, 
already in 1835 having made bis mark as a speaker and a 
young man of promise from the first. He had to give up bis 
seat for Newark on account of bis support of Free Trade in 
1845, and was elected member for Oxford University in 1847. 
He became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852, in the 
Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, which united the Liberals and the 
Peelites, the party to which Gladstone belonged, and again in 
1859 in the Liberal Ministry of Lord Palmerston. The conflict 
between Conservative sympathies and Liberal opinions, pro- 
tracted by the confusion of parties, ended in his definite 
conversion to Liberalism. Therefore, in 1865, he was defeated 
at Oxford, was elected as a Liberal for South-west Lancashire 
and, on the death of Palmerston in the same year, became 
the leader of the Liberal Party in the Commons, From that 
time onwards until his death, whether in office or in opposi- 
tion, the fortunes of .the Liberal Party were the fortunes of 
Gladstone. 

He had, from 1859 onwards, made bis name as a financier! 
by a series of remarkable budgets. His great Reform Sill 
of 1866 was defeated, but its chief provisions and its main 
policy were carried into efifect .by Disraeli in the following 
year. Again, in 1884-1885, his further Franchise Bills com- 
pleted the work of Parliamentary Reforrd. He achieved the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church in 1869, and passed the 
first comprehensive Education Bill and the first Irish Land 
Act in 1870. His two administrations, from 1868 to 1874 
and from 1880 to 1883, were most fruitful in legislation in 
accordance with the ideals of Liberalism. 

The third period in Gladstone's career is marked by the 
disruption of the powerful party which he led, on the question 
of Home Rule in Ireland. Gladstone sought, on his return 
to power jn 1886, to find a remedy for the prevailing unrest 
and agitation in Ireland, and projected a separate Parliament 
and Executive for Ireland, bringing in a bill to establish them. 
A number of Liberals seceded, forming the Liberal Unionist 
Party, which subsequently formed a coalition with the Con- 
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servatives on every point of policy, and Gladstone was defeated 
and bis party broken. ‘ He returned to office in 1892, and 
again his Home Rule Bill was defeated, this time in the House 
of Lords, in 1893, He now abandoned the long struggle and 
retired into private life in 1894, resigning the Premiership 
to Lord Rosebery. 

He died in 1898, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
mourned by the whole nation, the most commanding figure 
in the political history of the nineteenth century. Never 
perhaps has a political leader inspired such personal loyalty 
and affection as did the ‘Grand Old Man,’ whose name was 
revered not only in England but throughout Europe. 

Great as a political leader and administrator, he was perhaps 
an even greater orator. Gifted with an impressive presence, 
a resonant voice, and great physical power, he was a learned 
and conscious artist in words, combining the genius of Oxford 
and the worldly ■ wisdom of Liverpool. To this he added an 
emotional power, a fervour and moral force, that were expressed 
in dramatic gestures and tones which were none the less 
effective because they were natural and unaffected. He was 
a great fighting debater, yet constantly maintained a lofty 
tone and avoided recrimination. His chief faults were a 
tendency to over-elaboration and unnecessary rhetoric, and 
a certain lack of humour. But he had the remarkable power 
of enforcing attention, and of illuminating even the arid details 
of a financial statement. 

It was therefore with justice that Mr. Balfour said, upon his 
death, that he added a weight and a dignity to the proceedings 
of Parliament by bis personality and by his oratorical genius. 

James Anthony Froude (1818-1894) was the son of a 
wealthy clergyman. Archdeacon Froude, a somewhat bigoted 
Churchman. When he went to Oxford he came under * the 
influence of his brilliant elder brother, Hurrell Froude, knd 
of Newman, leaders of the ritualist Catholic Churchmen, and 
was indeed destined to become a .priest. Later on, however, 
his opinions changed and he declared his unorthodox views 
in a book. The Nemesis of Faith (1849). Disowned, on account 
of this book, by his father and friends, he was left to his own 
resources, and began /to make his living by writing. In the 
same year he met (jarlyle, and began that friendship and 
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discipleship which is one of the most notable in literary history. 
Like Carlyle, he made his reputation as an historian, and he 
owed much to Carlyle’s inspiration and advice. 

Fioude contributed to various periodicals, and was editor of 
Frasit^s Magaxme from iS6i to 1874. His Short Studies on 
Great Subjects are a - collection of these contributions. But 
be is best Icnown by bis great historical works dealing with 
the sixteenth century, of which the chief (1856-1870) is the 
History o] England from the Fall of Wolsty to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century 
(published in 1S95) is a sidelight upon his favourite period. 

His friendship with Carlyle resulted in three notable works, 
Carlyle’s Reminiscences and Letters and Memorials of fane 
Welsh Carlyle^ which he edited, and an original Life of Carlyle^ 
one of the finest biographies in any language. All of these 
aroused a most unfortunate controversy, which embittered his 
life and added to the pain caused by the often baseless and 
acrimonious attacks of the rival historian, Freeman. 

Yet his greatness as an historian and man of letters was fully 
recognised already in 1S6S, when the Scottish University of 
St. Andrews elected him to be Lord Rector j again in 1872, 
when he was invited to give a series of lectures in America, 
and accepted the invitation ; and in'" 1892, when he succeeded 
his literary enemy Freeman as Regius Professor of Modem 
History in the University of Oxford. 

Froude was an historian who combined extraordinary 
industry in research with notable imaginative powers and a 
viidd and brilliant style. He is, with Macaulay and Gibbon, 
the most readable and the most artistic of historians. The 
charge of inaccuracy that has been so often urged against him 
IS mainly based on enors of detail due to carelessness, and 
occasionally on a preconceived interpretation of history. 

He was a politician and an orator rarely and only by ac- 
cident. As for politics, his butler remarked, ‘ When the 
Liberals are in, Mr. Froude is sometimes a Conservative j when 
the Conservatives are in, Mr. Froude is always a Liberal,’ 
He despised ‘ government by talking,*' and in general despised 
oratory, and did not understand its practical value,' He was 
sent on a political mission to South Africa in 1874, and again 
rn 1875, and in 1884—1886 toured the Colonies, He always 
advocated a system of Imperial Federation, with a wisdom 
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tbat recent history has shown ; but he refused to engage in 
party politics or to enter Parliament, 

His book on 27/e English in Ireland was written from a 
purely English point of view, and his want of sympathy with 
the Irish endangered the success of his lectures in America, 
and even his own life. He was a brilliant lecturer, though 
not an orator, for *he read from manuscript, depending upon 
the interest, the audacity, and the literary art of' his lectures 
for their success. 

He lectured twice before the University of St. Andrews in 
his capacity as Lord Rector during his three years’ term of 
office, in 1869 upon Education^ and again in 1871 upon Cal- 
vinism^ and showed in them, not the qualities of a great orator, 
but of a great teacher, gifted with remarkable learning, 
literary art, and independence of mind. And even in the 
decline of his life, when he was over seventy years of age, he 
delighted and impressed Oxford with such courses of lectures 
as even that university can rarely have heard. English 
Seamen and Erasmus are the printed monuments of two of 
these courses, 


PART III 

PARLIAMENTARY ETIQUETTE AND PROCEDURE 

It is not possible here to give more than a general account 
of the extremely complicated etiquette 'and procedure of the 
British Parliament. This complication is due to the gradual 
growth throughout the centuries of a mass of traditions and 
expedients whereby the dignity of the House and the orderly 
and convenient transaction of its business have been safe- 
guarded and promoted. 

The procedure of the House, it is true, has been dealt with 
by various Ministries from time to time in Standing Orders, 
which are codes of procedure and must be discussed and passed 
by the House. But parliamentary etiquette is purely a 
body of traditions, though the unwritten law is rigidly main- 
tained by the whole House, ever on the watch to cry ‘ Order,’ 
and to correct the unwary or daring member who commits 
a breach of etiquette. 
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Visitors to the House of Commons, who are accommodated 
in the Strangers* Gallery if in possession of a ticket obtained 
from a member, are often puzzled by the proceedings, and it 
is long before even a member learns to avoid tbe pitfalls that 
beset him or to master parliamentary tactics. Yet even tbe 
minutest detail of procedure or etiquette serves a valuable 
purpose, and every emergency is provided for, so^ that the 
parliamentary machine works smoothly and efficiently. 

First, with regard to what we may distinguish as etiquette, 
a member must address his remarks to the Chair, namely, to 
the Speaker. He may not, moreover, refer to'another member 
by name, but must refer to him as ‘ tbe honourable member 
for so and so.* He may not refer to the House of Lords, 
but must speak of it as ‘another place.* He may not use 
language of an insulting nature regarding another member, 
nor impute dishonourable motives to him. He may not 
refer to the opinions of tbe Sovereign, for the Ministers are 
wholly responsible, ^and still ‘the King can do no wrong.* 
He may not challenge the ruling of the Speaker, whose 
authority is paramount, and who may suspend a disorderly 
member from tbe service of the House. 

By these rules tbe dignity of debate is maintained, tbe 
courteous and seemly relations between member and members, 
member and Sovereign, and House and House, are preserved, 
and a tone of impersonal reasonableness fostered, even amid 
tbe stoims of party strife. 

It is to be noted that these rules do not hold in the House 
of Lords, the members of which address their peers, refer to 
each other by name, iind themselves maintain the order of 
the House. 

The procedure of the House of Commons is roughly as 
follows ; The House meets at three o’clock, and proceedings 
open with prayer,' offered by the Chaplain. In order to secure 
and reserve a seat for the day, any ordinary member must 
be present at prayers. The business to be transacted is laid 
down in the Orders of the Day, which are printed and dis- 
tributed. The Government has a certain proportion of the 
time allotted to its business, when it may bring forward its 
official bills. Private bills and motions must take their 
chance in a ballot in order to find a place on the Orders. 

Due notice must be given of the introduction of a bill, and 
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on the (^ay appointed the bill is introduced , and ‘ i;ead ’ a first 
time. The bill is then printed and a day fixed for the second 
reading. It is hardly ever opposed on the first reading, but 
is thoroughly debated on the second reading. ' If it is then 
passed, the House has declared that the principle of the bill 
is acceptable. It is then discussed in detail, clause by clause, 
in Committee. 

Committee is a committee of the whole House, with differ- 
ences of prpeedure. The Chairman of Committees ( who is 
also Deputy Speaker) presides, the Speaker having left the 
chair, and the mace, the symbol of the sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment, having been removed from the table. In the House 
a member 'may speak only once on any one question, but in 
Committee this restriction is withdrawn and the discussion 
is essentially of a practical and businesslike nature. The 
bill is here improved by amendment and fashioned into a 
useful and practical piece of legislation, often by a small 
number of experts. If the bill is passed here. Committee 
reports it to the House, where a further debate takes place. 
No bill can be rejected in Committee, though its promoters 
may withdraw it if it is so radically amended as to change its 
whole nature. 

The Third Reading is then ordered, when a final debate 
takes place. If the bill still survives, it is then sent up to 
the House of Lords, where the entire series of ordeals is 
repeated, after which, if passed, it is put before the Sovereign. 
When it receives the Royal Assent, it becomes law. Any bill, 
except financial bills, may equally originate in the House of 
Lords, In this case, it is first , dealt with by the Lords, and 
then sent (o the Commons. 

It is obvious that at any of these numerous stages the bill 
may fall, and no bill may be introduced twice in the same 
session. All resolutions and bills are presented to the House 
by the Speaker in the form of a question, to which the House 
shall answer Aye or No. The commonest method of moving 
the rejection of a bill is to move an amendment to the question^ 

‘ That this bill be now read a second time, * for example, in , 
' the following form, ‘ That this bill be read a second time this 
day six months. ’ As Parliament will by then be dissolve'd, the 
bill is disposed of| for that session. The ‘ previous question, ’ 
or direct negative of the question, is of rare occurrence. 
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The Speaker first puts the original question biefore the House, 
requesting those in favour to say Aye, and those who oppose 
it to say No. Judging by the relative strength of the two 
successive shouts that follow' he declares that ‘the Ayes have 
It, ’ or ‘ the Noes have it. ’ His decision may be challenged 
by even a single member, and he then proceeds to ’ a division. 
Tellers are appointed to count the votes, two on each side, 
and the division bell is rung throughout the bouse. After 
two minutes, iheasured by the Speaker by a sand-glass, be 
rises and calls ‘ Order ! Order ! ’ and the doors are closed. He 
then directs the Ayes to the division lobby on the right and 
the Noes to that on the left. Leaving the lobbies by a 
different door, the members are counted and noted as they 
emerge, by clerks. The tellers report to the Speaker, who 
announces the result to the House. 

Should the original question be rejected, the Speaker then 
proceeds to put the amendment before the House in the same 
manner. 

A bill may also be got rid of by devious means. It may, 
under certain conditions, be * talked out * by a member who 
continues to speak until the hour fixed for the suspension of 
business. It may also be ' counted out, ’ if a member is able 
to call the attention of the Speaker or the Chairman of Com- 
mittee to the fact that less than forty members are present 
in the House. 

It will thus be seen that any bill which becomes law has 
been subjected to a most rigorous scrutiny, in its general 
aspects in the House, and in its .details as a practical piece of 
legislation, in Committee. The conditions under- which tf 
has undergone this scrutiny and this discussion ensure an 
atmosphere of courtesy, dignity, and reasonableness as far 
as it is possible when such vast interests are at stake. And 
:he high traditions and prestige of thp Mother nf Pnrliomanfe 
•after many centuries remain uni' 
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LITERARY COPYRIGHT 

House of Commons, FEnuuARY 5, 1841 

[On Order of the Daj' for the Second Rending of the Copyright Bill,] 

IThougii, sir, it is in some sense agreeable to approac h a 
subject with which poljtical animosities have nothing to do, 
I offer myself to yotir notice' wiiK~somc reluctance. It is 
painful to me to take . a- cour se which may possibly be mi,*;- 
understood or misrepresented as unfriendly /to .the interests, 
of literature and literary men. It is painful to- me, I will 
add, to oppose my hon. and learned friend (Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd ) on a question which he has t.alcen up from -the purest 
motives, and which he regards with a parental, interest. These • 
feelings have hitherto ltfipi_me„silent when the law of copy- . 
right has been under discussion. as I am, on full con- 

sideration, satisfied that the measure before us will, if .adopted,^ 
inflict grievous injury on the public, without conferring any I 
.rfipipf;p^nh'n^ ndv.int.-igft on men of lettew, I think it my duty 
to avow that opinion and to defend it/ 

^^Irhe first thing to be done, sir, isno settle on what , principles 
the question is to be argued. Ar^we free to legislate for 
the public good, or are we not?/ls^tbis a question of ex- 
pediency, or is it a question of. rights Many of those who 
have' written and petitioned against the existing state of! 
things, treat the question as one of right. The law of nature, 
according to them, gives to every man a sacred and inde- 
feasible properly in his own ideas, in the fruits of hirown 
reason and imagination. The leglislature has indeed the power 
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to take away this property, just as it has the power to pass an 
act of attain der for cuttiog off an innocent man's head without 
.■^a trial. But as such an act of attainder would be legal murder, 
so would an act invading the right of an author to bis copy 
5 be, according to these gentlemen," legal robbery. 

3 JN 0 W, sir, if this be so, let justice be done, cost what it may,"j 
I Vnu not- prepared, like my hon, and learned friend, to agree 
to a compromise between right and expediency, to commit^ 
an injustice for the public conx'cnicnce. But I must say, 
Othat his theory soars far beyond the reach of my faculties, 
it is not necessary to go, on the present occasion, into a 
metaphysical inquiry about the origin of the right of property ; 
and certainly nothing but the strongest necessity would ‘ lead 

C e to discuss a subject so likely to be distasteful to the House. 

agree, I own, with Paley in thinking that property is the 
__eature of the law, and that the law which creates property 
' ’ can be defended only on this ground, that it is a law beneficial 
to mankind.'^ But it is unnecessary to debate that point. 
*'0Por even if I believed in a natur.al right of properly, inde- 
;0 pendent of utility and anterior to legislation, I should still 
deny that this right could survive the original proprietor. 

^ ^ Few, I apprehend, even of those who have studied in the 
'■'"'’{nost mystical and sentimental schools of moml philosophy, 
will be disposed to maintain th.at there is a natural law of 
15 succession older and of higher authority than any human code. 

If there be, it is quite certain that wc have abuses to reform 
much more serious thi-in any connected \.‘ilh the question of 
' copyright; For this natural law can bo only one, and the 
modes of succession in the Queen’s dominions are twenty. 

30 To go no further than England, land generally descends to ’ 
the eldest son. In Kent the sons share and share alike ; in 
many districts the young'est takes the whole. Formeily a 
portion of a man’s personal properly was secured to his family. 

It was only of the residue tfa.al he could dispose by will. Now 
35 he can dispose of the whole by will. But a few years ago 
you enacted, that the will should not be valid unless there 
, were two witnesses. . If a man dies intestate, bis personal 
property generally goes according to the statute of distribu- 
tions. But there are local customs which modify that statute. ‘ 
40 Now which of all these systems is conformed to the eternal* 
standard of right? Is it primogeniture,, or gavelkind, or 
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borough English ! Are wills jure divino ? Are the two wit- 
ne^cffurelwwo ? j\iight not the j>arsjrationahilis of our old ■ 
law have as fair a claim to be regarded as of celestial institu- 
tion ? Was the statute of distributions enacted in Heaven 
long before it was adopted by Parliament ? Or is it to Custom 6 
of York, or to Custom of London, that this pre-em inence 5 
belongs ? r . i 

; 5 ^urely, sir,[^evcn those who hold that there is a natural 
right of property must admit that rules prescribing the manner 
in which the effects of deceased persons shall be distributed lo 
are purely arbitrary, and originate altogether in the will of 
the legislatureH If so, sir, there is no controversy between 
my hon. and learned friend and myself as to the principles 
on which this que'stion is to be Argued. For the existing law 
gives an author copyright during his natural life ; nor do 1 15 
propose to invade that pri\ulege,‘ which I should, on the 
contrary, be prepared to defend strenuously against any 
Msailant. The point in is^ue is, how long after an author's ai' 
death the State shall recognise a copyright in his representa-' 
tives and assigns, and it can, I think, hardly be disputed by 20 
any rational man that this is a point which the legislature is . 
free to determine in the waj' w'hich may appear to be most 
conducive to the general good. 

[eWe may now, therefore, I think, descend from these high 
regions, where we are in danger of being lost in the clouds, 25 
to firm ground and clear light. Let us look at this question 
like legislators, and after fairly balancing conveniences anti 
inconveniences, pronounce between' the existing law of copy- 
right and the law now proposed to us^ 

1 The question of copyright, sir, like most questions of civil 30’ 
prudence, is neither blade nor white, but gre}^The system 
wfeopyright has great advantages and great disadvantages, 
^d it is our business to ascertain what these are, and then 
to^ake an arrangement under which the advantages may 
be as far as possible secured, and the disadvantages as far as 35 
possible excluded. The charge which I bring against my hon. 
and learned friend’s bill is this, that it leaves the advantages 
nearly what they are at present and increases the disadvant- 
^ages at least four-fold. 

>: The advantages arising from a system of copyright are 40 
obvious."! It is desirable that we should have a sunply of good 
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books ;')we cannot have such a sup\)lj' unless men of letters 
are liberally remunerated, and the least objectionable way of 
remunerating them is^by means of copyright."', You cannot 
depend for literar}' instruction and amusement “on the leisurt; 
cof men occupied in the pursuits of active lifer i Such men 
may occasionally produce pieces of great merit. But you must 
not look to them for works which require deep meditation and 
long research. Such works you can e.vpcct onlj' from persons 
who make literature the business of their lives. Of these 
10 persons few will be found among the rich and the noble. 

' ' The rich and the noble are not impelled to intellectual c.sertion 
by necessity. They maj* be impelled to intellectual e.\erlion 
by the desire of distinguishing themselves, or by the desire 
of benefiting the communit5'. But it is generally wthin 
15 these walls that they seek to signalise themselves and to serve 
their fellow creatures. Both their ambition and their publir 
spirit, in a country like this, naturally take a political turn, 
j it is then on men whose profession is literatme, and whose 
"private means arc not ample, that j-ou must icly for a supplv 
20 of valuable boolis. Such men must be remunerated for their 
literary labour. And there arc only two ways in which they "' 
can be remunerated. One of those ways is patronage ; the 
other is copyright .li " '' 

There have been times in which men of letters looked, not 
25 to the public, but to the Government, or to a few great men. 
for the reward of their exertions. It was thus in the time of 
Maecenas and Pollis at Rome, of the Medici at Florence, of 
Louis the Fourteenth in France, of Lord Halifax and I^ord 
Oxford in this countr}'. Now, sir, I well know that there are 
30 cases in which it is fit and graceful, nay, which it is a sacred 
duty, to reward the merits or to relieve the distresses of men of 
genius by the exercise of this species of liberality. But thesc- 
cases are exceptions. I can conceive no system more fatal 
to the integrity and independence of litera’rv men, than one 
35 under which they should be taught to look for their daily bread 
to the favour of ministers and nobles. I can conceive no 
system more certain to turn those minds which are formed by 
nature to be the blessings and ornaments of our species into 
its scandal and its pest. 

40 ,<jWe have, then, only one resource left. We must betake 
ourselves to copyright, [be the inconveniences of copyright 
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what they may,^ ^hose inconveniences, in ti^th. are neither 
few nor smalL Copyrig ht is monopoly, and .‘ produces all the 
effects which" the"'gSneraFvoice of mankind attributes to 
monopoly.- My hon. and learned friend talks very contemp- 
tuously of those who are led away by the theory that monopoly 5 
makes things dear. That monopoly makes things • dear is 
certainly a theory, as all the great truths which have been 
established by the experience of all ages and nations, and 
which are talsn for granted in all reasonings, may be said to 
be theories. It is a theory in the same sense in which it is 10 
a theory that day and night follow each other, that lead is 
heavier than water, that bread nourishes, that arsenic poisons, 
that alcohol intoxicates. If, as my hon. and learned friend 
seems to hold, the whole world is in the wrong on this point, 
if the real effect of monopoly is to make articles good and is 
cheap, why does he stop short in his career of changes ? Why 
does he limit the operation of so salutar y a principle to sixty 
years ? Why does he. consent to anything short of a per- 
petuity ? /He told us that, in consenting to anything shorfj'. 
bf a perpe.rui.ty, he was making a compromise between extremej^o . 
right and expediency. But, if his opinion about monopoly| \ ^ 
Jbe correct, extreme right and expediency would coincide.^ 

Pr rather, why should we not restore the monopoly of the| 
East India trade.,to the East! India Company ? Why should 
we not revive all those old monopolies which, in.>EIizabeth's 25 ^' 
reign, g aljed our fathers so severely that, .maddened by in- 
tolerable wrong, they opposed to their sovereign a resistanc* 
before which her haughty spirit quailed for the first and for 
the last time ? Was it the cheapness and excellence of com- 
modities that then somnolently stirred the indignation of the, so. 
English people ? I believe, sir, that I may safely take it for 
granted Miat the effect of monopoly generally is to make 
articles ^arce, to make them dear, and to make them bad."] 
And I may with equal safety challenge my hon. ‘ friend, tp find ' 
out any distinction between copynght and other privileges 35 
of the same kind, — any reason why a, monopoly of books 
should produce an effect directly, the reverse of .that which 
was produced by the’ East India Company's monopoly of tea 
or by. Lord Essex's monopoly of sweet wines. , , 

IThus, .then, .stands the case.. It is. good, that authors 40 
should be remunerated ; and the least, exceptionable way of. 
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remunerating them is by a monopoly.' Yet monopoly is an 
evil. For the sake of the good we must submit to the evil ; 
but the evil ought not to last a day longer than is necessary 
for the pmrpose of securing the good. 

6 / ‘.Now, I will not affir m that the existing law is perfect, that 
it exactly hits the point at which the monopoly ought to cease ; 

. but this I confidently say, that it is very much nearer that 
’ .point than the law proposed by my hon. and learned friend. 

For consider ' this : the evil effects of the monopoly are pro- 
ib portioned to the length_of its duration. But the good effects 
for the sake of which bear with the evil effects are /by no 

means proportioned to the length of its duration. A monopoly 
of 6o years produces twice as much evil as a monopoly of 
30 years, and thrice as much evil as a monopoly of 20 years. 
16 But it is by no means the fact that a posAumous monopoly 
of 60 years gives to an author thnce as much pleasure, and 
thrice as strong a motive as a posthumous monopoly of 20 ‘ 
years. On the contrary, the difference is so smdl as to be 
^ hardly perceptible. "We all know how ffiintly we are affected 
10 by the prospect of very distant advantages,’ even when they 
are advantages which we may reasonably hope that we shall 
ourselves enjoy. But an advantage that is to be enjoyed 
more than half a century after we are dead, by somebody, we 
know not whom, perhaps by somebody unborn, by somebody 
16 utt^y_unconnected with us, is really no motive _to action. 
'It is very probable that, in the course of some generations, 
land in the unexplored and unmapped heart of the Australian 
, continent will be very valuable. But there is none of us 
^Vwho would lay down five pounds for a whole province in the 
0 heart of the' Australian continent. We know that neither 
we, nor anybody for whom we care, will ever receive a farthing 
of rent from such a province. And a man is very little moved 
by the thought that in the year 2,000 or 2,100 somebody who 
claims through' him will employ more shepherds than Prince 
sEsterhazy, and will have the finest house and gallery of 
pictures at Victoria or Sydney. ' 

f ':- -Now, this is the sort of boon which my hon. and learned 
friend holds out to authors. Considered as a boon to them, it . 
is a mere nullity ; but, considered as an iinpbst'on the public ‘ ' 
Oit is no mflfity, but a very -serious and j^micious reality. 

I will tkke an example. Dr. Johnson died fifty-six'years ago. 
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If the law were what my hon. anti learned friend wishes to 
make it, somebody would now have the monopoly of Dr. 
Johnson’s works. WJio that somebody would be, it is im- 
^ssiblc to say ; but we may venture to guess. I guess, then, 
that it would* have been some bookseller, who was the a^gn 8 . 
of another bookseller, who was the grandson of a third Book- 
seller, who had bought the copyright from Black Frank, the 
doctor’s servant, in 1785 or 1786. Now, would the knowledge 
that this copyright would exist in 1S41 have been a source , 
of gratification to Johnson ? Would it Iiavc stimulated his lb- 
exertions ? Would it have once drawn him out of his bed 
before noon,? Would it have once cheered him under a fit 
of the spleen ? Would it have induced him to give us one 
more allcgorjv onemorcHfc of a i>oct, one more imitation of^ , 
Juvenal ? I firmly believe not. I firmly belicw that a iJ' 
hundred years ago, when he was writing oiir debates for the 
Gcntletnah’s Magazine, he wotild very much rather ha\’c had 
twopence to buy a plate of shin of beef at a cook’s shop undcr-'^- 
ground.' Considered as a reward to him, the difference between 
a twenty years' term and a sixty years’ term of posthumous 20 
■copyright would have been notlling, or next to nothing. 

But is the difference nothing to us ? I can buy Rassclas for 
sixpence ; I might have had to give five shillings for it. I 
can buy the Dictionary — the entire genuine Dictionary — for 
two guineas, perhaps for less ; I might have had to give five 05 
or six guineas for it. Do I grudge this to a man like Dr. 
Johnson ? Not at all. Show me that the prospect of this 
boon roused him to any vigorous effort, or sustained his 
^;pi^it5 under depressing circumstances, and I am quite willing 
to pay the price of .such an object, ijcavy as that price is. 30 
But what I do complain of is that my circumstances are to 
be worse, and Johnson's none the better ; that I am to give 
live pounds for what to him was not worth a farthing. 
v..The principle of copyright is this. ^ It is a tax on readers 
for the purpose of giving a bounty Vo writers. iTlic tax is 35 ^ 
-an c.\'ceedingly bad one; it is a tax on one of the most innocent 
and most salutary of human pleasures ; and never let us forget 
that a tax'oh'innocent ideasurcs is„a- premium on.jyicio.us ^ 
pl casum s. I admit, however, the necessity bfigiving a "bounty ' 
to genius and learning. In order to give such a bounty, I 40 
•Virillingly submit even to this severe and burdensome tax, ■ 
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Nay, I am ready to increase the tax, if it can be shown that 
by so doing I' should proportionably increase the bounty. 
My complaint is, that my hon. and learned friend ‘doubles, 
triples, quadruples the tax, and makes scarcdy any per-_ 
6- ceptible. addition to the bounty. To r^cur to the case of Dr./ 
Johnson,— what is the additional amount of taxation which 
would have been levied on the public for Dr. Johnson's work 
alone, if my hon. and learned Mend’s bill had been the law 
of the land ? I have 'no data sufficient to form an opinion. 
10 But I am confident that the taxation on his Dictionary alone 
would have amounted to many thousands of pounds. In 
reckoning the whole additional sum which the holder/of his 
copyrights would have taken out .of the pockets of the public 
during the . last half-century at twenty thousand pounds 
IB I feel satisfied that I very ^eatly underrate it. N6w, I again 
say> that I think it but fair that we should pawfwenty thou- 
sand pounds in consideration of twenty A^sand pounds’ 
worth of pleasure and encouragement rec^ea by Dr. Johnson. 
But I think it very hard that we should'^y twenty thousand 
20 pounds for what he would noLhavg^valued at five shillings. 
j’JMy hon. a^d leamed''fiTend dwells on the claims of the 
pokerity of^eat writers. Undoubtedly, sir, it would be 
very pleasing to see a descendant of Shakespeare living in 
opulence on the fruits of his great ancestor’s genius. A house 
26 maintained in splendour by such a patrimony would be a 
more interesting and striking object than Blenheim is to us, 
or than Strathfieldsaye will be to our children. But, 
unhappily, it is scarcely possible that, under any system, such 
a thing can come to pass. My hon. and learned friend does 
J^^not propose that copyright shall descend to the eldest son, 

^ ' or shall be bound up by i rrevocable e ntail. It is to be merely- 
personal property. It is, therefore^ hi^y improbable that it’ 
will descend during sixty years or half that term from parent 
to child. The chance is that more people than one will have 
35 an interest in it. They will in all probability sell it and divide 
the proceeds. The price which a bookseller will give for it 
will bear no proportion to the sum which he will afterwards 
draw from the public, if his speculation proves successful. 
He will give little, if anything, more for a term of sixty years 
40 than for a term of thirty or five-and-twenty. The present 
value of a distant advantage is always small ; but when there 
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is great room to doubt whether a distant advantage will be 
any advantage at all, the present value sinks to almost nothing. 

Such is the inconstancy of the public taste, that no sensible 
man will venture to pronounce, with confidence, what the 
sale of any book published in our days will be in the years 6 
between 1S90 and igoo. The whole fashion of thinking and 
writing lias often undergone a change in a much shorter 
period than that to which my hon. and learned friend would 
extend posthumous copyright. What would have been 
considered the best literary property in the earlier part of io 
Charles the Second’s reign ? »61 imagine, Cowley's Poems. 
Overleap sixty years, and you are in the generation of which 
Pope asked, ‘Who now reads Cowley ?’ What works were 
ever expected with more impatience by the public than those 
of Lord Bolingbroke, which appeared, I think, in 1754 ? In 
1814, no bookseller would have thanked you for the copjTight 
of them all, if you had offered it to him for nothing. What 
would Paternoster Row give now for the copyright of Hayley ’s 
Tfiumplis of Temper, so much admired within the memorj^ 
of many people still living ? I say, therefore, that, from the 20 
very nature of literary property, it will almost' always pass 
away from an author’s family ;.and I say that the price 
given for it to the family will bear a very small proportion 
to the tax which the purchaser, if his speculation turns out 
well, will in the course of a long series of years levy on the 26 
public. 

Cfjf, sir, I wished to find a strong and perfect illustration of 
the effects which I anticipate from long copyright, I should 
select, — my hon. and learned friend will be surprised,— I 
should select the case of Milton’s granddaughter. As often 30 
as this bill has been under discussion, the fate of Milton’s 
granddaughter has been brought forward by the advocates 
of monopoly. My hon. and learned friend has repeatedly 
told the story with great eloquence and effect. - He has 
dilated on the sufferings, on the a^ect poverty, of this ill- 36 
fated woman, the last of an illustrious race. He tells us that, 
in the extremity of her distress, Garrick gave her a benefit, 
that Johnson wrote a prologue, and that the public contributed 
some hundreds of pounds. Was it fit, he asks, .that she 
should receive, in this eleemosynary form, a small portion of 40 
what was in truth a debt ? Why, he asks, instead of obtaining 
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a pittance from charity, did she not live in comfort and 
luxury on the proceeds of the sale of her ancestor's works ? 
But, sir, -will my hon. and learned friend tell me that this . 
event, which he has so often and so pathetically described, 

6 was caused the shortness of copyright ? Why, at that 
time, the duration of copyright was longer than even he, at 
present, proposes to make it. The monopoly lasted not sixty 
years, but for ever. At the time at whicli Milton’s grand- 
daughter asked charity, Milton's works were tlie exclusive 
AO property of a bookseller. Within a few months of the day 
on which the benefit was given at Garrick’s theatre, tlie holder 
of the copyright of Paradise Lost — I think it was Tonson — 
applied to the Court of Equity for an injunction against a 
booliseller, who had published a cheap edition of the great 
16 epic poem, and obtained liis injunction. The representation 
of Comus was, if f remember rightly, in 1750 ; the injunction 
in 1752. 

('JjHere, then, is a perfect illustration of what I conceive to 
be the effect of long copyright. Milton’s works are the pro- 
20 perty of a single publisher. Everybody, who wants them, 
must buy them at Tonson’s shop, and at Tonson’s price. 
Whoever attempts to undersoil Tonson is harrassed with legal 
proceedings. Thousands who would gladly possess a copy 
of Paradise Lost must forego that great enjojTnent. Anci 
26 what, in the meantime, is the situation of the only person for 
whom we can suppose that the author, protected at such a 
cost to the public, was at all interested ? She is reduced 
to utter destitution. Milton’s works arc under a monopoly : 
Milton’s granddaughter is starving. The reader is pillaged ; 
30 but the WTiter’s family is not enriched. Society is taxed 
doubly. It has to give an exorbitant price for the poems ; 
and it has at the same time to give alms to the only surviving 
descendant of the poet. ' 

”7, But this is not all. I think it right, sir, to call the attention 
35 o'f the House to an evil, which is perhaps more to be appre- 
hended when an author’s copyright remains in the hands of 
his family than when it is transferred to booksellers. I 
seriously fear that if such a measure as this should be adopted, 
many valuable works will be either totally suppressed or 
40 grieyously mutilated. I can prove that this danger is not 
•'-chimerical; and I am quite certain that, if the danger be 
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real, the safeguards which my/hon. and learned friend has 
devised are altogether nugatory. That the danger is not 
chimerical may easily be shown. Most of us, I am sure, have 
known persons who, very erroneous^, as I think, but from 
the best motives, would not choose to reprint Fielding's novels, 5 
or Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of tJie Roman 
Empire. Some gentlemen may perhaps be of opinion that 
it would be as well if Tom Jones and Gibbon’s History were 
never reprinted. Twill not, then, dwell on these or similar 
cases. I will take cases respecting which it is not likely that lo 
there will be any difference of opinion here ; cases, too, in which 
the danger oL which I now speak is not matter of supposition 
but matter of fact. Take Richardson’s novels. Whatever 
I may, on the present occasion, think of my hon. and learned 
friend’s judgment as a legislator, I must always respect his 15 
judgment as a critic. He wll, I am sure, say that Richard- 
son’s novels are among the most valuable, among the most 
original works in our language. No* writings have done more 
to raise the fame of English genius in foreign countries. No 
writings are more deeply pathetic. No wirings, those of 20 
Shakespeare excepted, show such profound knowledge of the! 
human heart. As to their moral tendency, I can cite the most’ 
respectable testimony. Dr. Johnson describes Richardson' 
as one who had taught the passions to move at the command 
of virtue. ^My dear and honoured friend, Mr. Wilberforpe, 25 
in his celebrated religious treatise, when speaking . of the 
unchristian tendency of the fashionable novels of the eigh- 
teenth century, most distinctly excepts Richardson ifrom the 
censure. Another excellent person whom I can never mention 
wtHout respect and kindness, Mrs. Hannah More, often 30 
declared in conversation, and has declared in one of her 
published poems, that she first learned from the writing of 
Richardson those principles of piety by which her life was 
guided. I may safely say, that books celebrated as works of- 
art through the whole civilised world, and praised for their 35 
moral tendency by Dr. Johnson, by Mr. Wilberforce, by Mrs. 
Hannah More, ought not to be suppressed. Sir, it is my 
fim belief, that if the law had been what my hon. and learned 
friend proposes to make it, they would have been suppressed. 

I remember Richardson’s grandson well; he was a clergyman 40 
in the city of London ; he was a most upright and excellent 
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man ; but he had conceived a strong prejudice against works 
of fiction. He thought all novel-reading not only frivolous 
but sinful. He said, — ^this I slate on the authority ofone of 
his' clerical brethren, who is now a bishop — he said that he 
e had never thought it right to read one of his grandfather’s 
books. Suppose, sir, that the law had been what myhon. 
and learned friend would make it. Suppose that the copy- 
, right of Richardson’s novels had descended, as might' well 
have been the case; to this gentleman. I firmly believe that 
10 he would have thought it sinful to give them wide circulation. 
J firmly believe that he would not for a hundred thousand 
^pounds have deliber ately done what he thought sinful. He 
would not haveTeprinted them. And what protection does 
my hon. and learned friend give to the public in such a case ? 
15 Why, sir, what he proposes is this : if a book is not reprinted 
during five years, any person who wishes to reprint it may 
give notice in the London Gazette : the advertisement must be 
repeated three times ; a^ year must elapse ; and then, if the 
proprietor of the copyright does not put forth a new.edition, 
20 he loses his exclusive privilege. Now, what protection is. 
this to the public ? What is a new edition ? Does the law 
define the number of copies that make an edition ? Does it 
limit the price of a copy ? Are twelve copies on large paper, 
charged at thirty guineas each, an edition ? It has been 
25 usual, when monopolies have been granted, to^ prescribe 
numbers and to limit prices. But I do not find tha't my hon. 
and learned friend proposes to do so in the present case. 
And, without some such provision, the security which he 
P offers is ma nifestly illusorvy it is my conviction that, under 
.so'such a system as that which he recommends to us, a copy of 
Clarissa would have been as rare as an Aldus or a Caxton. 

90 l will give another instance. One of the most instructive, 
interesting, and delightful books in our language is Boswell’s 
Life, of Johnson. Now it is well-known that Boswell’s eldest 
36 son considered this book, considered the whole relation of^ 
■ Boswell to Johnson j as a blot in the escutcheon of the family. ^ 
He thought, not perhaps altogether without reason, that his 
father had exhibited himself in a ludicrous and degrading 
light. And thus he' became so sore and irritable that at 
40 last he could not bear to hear the Life of Johnson mentioned. 
Suppose that the law had been what my hon. and learned 
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friend wishes to make it. Suppose that the copyright of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson had belonged, as it well might, during 
sixty years to Boswell’s eldest son-. What would have been 
the consequence ? An u nadult erated copy of the finest 
biographical work in the world, would have been as scarce 5 
as the first edition of Camden. 

;i^These are strong cases. I have shown you that, if the law‘‘ 
had been what you are going to make it, the > finest prose 
work of fiction in the language, the finest biographical work 
in the language, would very probably have been suppressed, lo 
' But I have stated my case weakly. The books which I have 
inentioned are singularly i noffensive b ooks, books not tpucji- 
ing on any of those questions \vhich drive even wise men 
Beyond the bounds of wisdom. There are books of a very 
different’ kind'' books which are the rallying-points of great {5 
political and religious parties. What is likely to happen if 
the cop5nright of one of these books should by descent or 
transfer come into the possession of some hostile zealo t ? 

I will talfe a single instance. It is fifty years since John 
Wesley died ; his works, if the law had been what my hon. 20 
and learned friend seeks to make it, would now have been the 
property of some person or other. The sect founded by Wesley 
is the most numerous, the wealthiest, the most powerful, the 
most zealous, of sects. In every election it is a matter of 
the greatest importance to obtain the support of the Wesleyan 25 
Methodists. - Their numerical strength*. is reckoned by 
hundreds of thousands. They hold the memory of their 
founder in the greatest reverence ; and not without reason, 
for he was unquestionably a great and a good man. To his . 
authority they constantly appeal. His works are in their 30 
eyes of the highest value. His doctrinal writing they regard 
as containing the best system of theology ever deduced from 
Scripture. His journals, interesting even to the common 
reader, are pe6uliarly interesting to the Methodist : for they 
contain the whole history of that singular polity which, weak 35 
and despised in its beginning, is now; after the lapse of a century 
so strong, so flourishing, and so formidable. The hymns 
to which he gave his imprimatur are a most important part 
of the public worship ot his followers. Now, suppose that the 
copyright of these works belonged to some person who holds 
the memory of Wesley and the doctrines and discipline of . 
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the Methodists in abhorrence. There are many such persons. 
The Ecclesiastical Courts are at this very time sitting on the 
case of a clergyman of the Established Church who refused 
Christian burial to a child baptized by a Methodist preacher. 
5 1 took up the other day a work which is considered as among 
the most respectable organs of a large and growing party in 
the Church of England and there Isaw John Wesley designated 
as a forsworn priest. Suppose that the works of Wesley 
were suppressed. Why, sir, such a grievance would be enough 
to to shake the foundation of Government. Let gentlemen 
who are attached to the Church reflect for a moment what 
their feelings would be if the Book of Common Prayer were 
not to be reprinted for thirty or forty years, — ^if the price of 
a Book of Common Prayer w^.ninjup to five or ten guineas. 
15 And then let them determine whether they vill pass a law 
imder which it is possible, under which it is probable, that 
so intolerable a wrong may be done .to some sect consisting 
perhaps of half a nuUion of persons, ' 

^ J.I am so sensible, sir, of the kindness with which the House 
20 has listened to me, that I will not detain you longer. I will 
only say this, that if the measure before us should pass, and 
should produce one-tenth part of the evil which it is calculated 
to produce, and which I fuUyexpect it to produce, there will 
soon be a remedy, though of a very objectionable kind. Just 
25 as the absurd Acts which prohibited the sale of game were 
virtually repealed by the poacher, just as many absurd revenue 
acts have'bera virtually repealed by the smuggler, will thisf 
law be virtually repealed by piratical booksdlers. ~ At present 
■' the holder of copyright has the public feeling on his side.’. 
30 Those who invade copyright are regarded as l^ves who< 
take the bread out of the mouths of deserving mem''“Every- 
body is well pleased to see them restrained by the law and 
compelled to refund their-ilLgott^ gains. No tradesman of 
good repute will have an^hmg^ do with such disgraceful 
35 transactions. Pass this law, and that feeling is at an end. 
Men of a character very different from that. of the present 
race of piratical booksellers will soon infringe this intolerable 
♦'monopoly. Great masses of capital wiU be constantly em- 
ployed in the violation of the law. Every art will be employed , 
40 to evade legal pursuit ; and the whole nation will be in the 
plot. On which side indeed should the public sympathy be 
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when the question is whether some book as popular as Robin- 
son Crusoe or the Pilgrim's Progress shall be in every cottage, 
or whether it shall be confined to the libraries of the rich for 
the advantage of the great-grandson of a bookseller who, a 
hundred years before, drove a.hard bargain for the copyright C 
with the author when in great distress ? Remember too, 
that, when once it ceases to be considered as wrong and 
discreditable to invade literary property, no person can say 
where the invasion will stop. The public seldom makes nice 
distinctions. Tlic wholesome copj-right which now exists 10 
will share in the disgrace and danger of the new copyright 
which you are about to create. And you will find that, in' - 
attempting to impose unreasonable restraints on the reprint- 
ing of the works of the dead, yon have, to a great extent, 

' annulled those restraints which now prevent men from pillaging ic 
and defrauding the living. If 1 saw, sir, any probability 
that this bill could be so amended in the committee that my 
objections might be removed, I would not divide the House 
in this stage. But I am so fully convinced that no alteration 
which would not seem insupportable to my hon. and learned 20 
friend, could render his measure supportable to me, that I 
must move, though with regret, that this bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 
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[On Mr. Home's Motion. 'That this House, as at present constituted, 
does not fairly represent the iwpulation. the property, or the industryof 
the country.' whence has arisen great and increasing discontent in the 
■ minds of a large portion of the people ; and it is therefore expedient, 
j with a view to amend the national representation, that the elective 
franchise shall be so extended as to include all householders; that votc<> 
shall be taken by ballot ; that the duration of Parliaments shall not 
exceed three years, and that the apportionm ent of Members to popula- 
tion shall be made more equal.’] ’ ’ 

10 Mr. Henry Drum-mond and Lord John Russell spoke 
against, and Mr. \V. Jj Fox in favour of the Motion.^^- ,, , 

Jlr. Disr-ARLI : Sir,[the best answer to t he a nimated address 
of the.hon. Gentlemdn jMfT-Twc) -lOhe res(Mufion'"brthf 
Member. ior-AIontroser* -The hon. Gentleman lias a^wedi. 
15 himself to-night the advocate of those whom he describes as/ 
.>'^serfs._i But I cannot find in the resolution of the hon. Member 
‘"for M’ontrose that he is prepared to enfranchise those serfs. 
The speech of the hon. Gentleman refers to a class of men 
the circumstances of whose lives, as he describes them, are. 
20 in m\' opinion, extremely imaginan*. But whether the\' are 
real, or whether the^* are imaginary', no one can suppose for 
a moment that the project of the hon. Member for Montrose 
is one that at all prowdes the means of alleviating or of ^ 
elevating their condition in the social or political scale. \\Tiat- 
25 ever may be the prejudices of the hon. C^ntleman against the 
£^._elecior, the proposition of the hon. Member for Jlontrose 
''"'is'fidt one that will enfranchise poets sleeping under hedges. 

g2 ^ 
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That is not the proposition of the lion. Gentleman. And 
however comprehensive may be the S5'mpathies of the hon. 
Slember fo^Oldham (Mr. Fox), I cannot understand how, 
entertaining those opinions, and animated by those feelings, 
he can find it his duty to take so prominent a part in this c 
debate — I mean as to the moment he has risen in it ; how, 
with those opinions, he can avow himself the friend of a 
project w'hich should seem rather to increase the difficulties of 
those classes w'hose interests he advocates, by .raising up 
barriers to their hopes, and which marks them out as un- lO 
w'orthy of the new privileges wiiich are to be accorded. With 
respect to the proposition itself, or similar ones, the Gentlev '" 
men who sit upon this.side of the House are in a very differentc 
positioi) from that of the hon. Gentleman and his supporters, 
or the Members of Her Majesty's Government. It is not forus 
us, sir, either to defend or attack the Reform Act. We obey) 
it. When it was first brought forward it encountered the 
criticism of those who w'ere opposed to His Majesty’s Ministers 
in 1832. Perhaps it benefited in some degree by that oppo- 
sition. ffeut w'hen it had passed — ^when it became the law' of 20 
the country — it received from us that aUegian ce which the 
law in this country ahva)'s commands ;Jan9~ no doubt the 
remedial and practical sense of this countrj? has prevented 
some of those evils w'hich w'ere then anticipated. 

But, sir, when I say that w'C neither defend nor attack the 25 
Reform Act I cannot m5'self believe that in an age like the 
present, when a Motion like that of the hon. Member for 
ftlontrose is brought forw'ard, it is consistent with our duty — 
with tlie position we occupy with regard to our constituents 
and the country — and as the representatives of the party 20 
who originall}' w'ere the opponents of the change of 1832 — IT 
do not think it is consistent w'ith our duty that w'e should 1 
evade the difiSculties ofThis debate ; and some there are who"* 
think it is one not unfruitful of difficulty. .Therefore I wish 
to take this opportunity, if the House will allow me, and at 35 
this hour, vvith as much brevity as Lean command, to make 
some observations on the prqject which has been brought 
fonvard w'ith so much preparation — w'hich has been so 
sed^usly prepared, but the true character , o^ which I 
believe, is not yet accurately appreciated, and which cer-"*® 
tainly seems not to be understood by the eloquent advocate 
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we have just heard, who is prepared to enfranchise imaginary 
serfs and popular poets. Now, sir, the hon. Gentleman to- 
, wards the close of his address told us that he was the advocate 
of fecal reform. The hon. Gentleman who introduced this- 
5 pfojecrdweTTbut slightly on that topic. Yet I have watched 
with attention, and read with an observation of no careless 
character, the proceedings that have been conducted by the 
hon. Gentleman and by his fricfnds at the meetings they 
have called, and the resolutions thay have offered for the 
10 consideration of those assembled ; and I have always found 
that, on every occasion, financial and fiscal reform has been 
most sedulously brought forward, and tliat the principal plea 
for parliamentary reconstruction and political revolution lias 
always been the increase in the expenditure and taxation of 
15 the country under the system that exists ; and I had occasion 
this afternoon to listen to a great number of petitions- that 
were presented, and I found the same tone pervade the whole 
of them. The same echo had been caught by all : they all 
assumed the increased expenditure of the Government, and 
20 the enormous amount of taxation of the country ; and these 
were the causes — ^these the pleas — at the popular meetings, 
in the popular resolutions, and the popular speeches, of the 
hon. Gentleman and the new- party, that were brought for- 
ward as the basis and principal reason for political changes. 
25 I want to know what is the reason that to-night we have heard 
so little of fiscal and financial reform. 

Now, sir, I can easily understand why the hon. Gentleman 
who has just addressed the House did not dwell on that, 
subject. The hon. Gentleman is a master of s^tistics, but * 
30 of statistics of a different kind from those we are~a^stomed' 
to in this House — ^very important, very interesting, no doubt 
— the amount o^ penny publications, the great increase in 
cheap literature, Jhe'^gveldpment'of railway intellect, and of 
all those productions you may find at the tenriihus or the 
36 station — circumstances in the age highly deserving of con- 
sideration, and which would not escape the ob^rvation of 
any sensible man. Still, these are not the statistics that 
touch the question of fecal and financial reform, of which 
we have heard so much, and which are the real pleas, and 
40 were the popular pleas, of this movement and this new party, 
and which I wish to see clearly placed before the House, and 
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before those measures for which they were the pjeas are 
brought under" bur consideration. Now, sir, I reserve to 
myself—with the permission of the' House, and w^th as much 
brevity as I can 'command — ^I reserve to myself the right of 
giving my bpinioh' upon these measures, whatever I 'may 5 
think of thb -fallacy or truth of those pkas. But I think the 
Hou^e will agree with me that; after Til England has; for 
months been' told that there has been in this country an 
enormous increase of taxation ^and an enormous increase in 
the expenditure of the Government — told this, ' too, at a lo 
period of general suffering and general' disturbance — told to 
the people of this country' in order to impress upon them 
that there ought, as there had been changes in other countries, 
to be a change here, in consequence of our bppressi've taxation 
and the injurious expenditure of our Government — ^it is of 15 
some importance that, in a debate like the present, this House 
and the country should clearly' understand ■ whether those 
pleas "are trUe or not> ■ 'I' give the hon. Member for Montrose 
and'his friends the; benefit of this full admission, that whether 
those pleas be true or not~however those circumstances may 26 
affect the position of himself and his friends in this contro- 
versy — ^they a^re circumstances which do npt affect-the abstract 
excellence or necessity Of his measures. ' ” 

Now, sir, one word, then,'>as to the enormous ihcf ease- bf 
taxation in this' 'country, which'is the prihcipa'l reason’for 25 
a 'change' in our parliamentary constitution. I daall - not at 
midnight refer, except by memory, to any docunaents Tbut, 
the facts 'to which I refer -are so well auth entic ated that I 
speak in the presence of many- Who, in a moment, can confute 
me if I riiake any great mistake. I take the period 'of; twenty 30 
, years Ugo — ^a httle prior -to the passing of the Reform Bill. 
The' revenue that was raised in this country, in 1828, from our 
ordinary sohrces,- was ‘forty-nine and a half millions in round 
numbers. ' The 'sahie revenue raised in 1848 — ^that is, twe'hty 
years afterwards — ^vas forty-seven and a half millions. How 35 
is it possible, then,' that the hon. Gentleman can maintain 
the position that taxation' in this country has oppressively 
increased? But the revenue of 1828 was not only two millions 
greater from bur -' ordinary sources-^of course- I ' omit the 
Income-tax which does not' touch the' working classes~lhan 40 
the revenue raised in -i84S, but the-revenue in 1828 was raised 
5 
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from a population, in round numbers, of less than twenty- 
three millions, , While the same revenue in 1848 -was raised 
from a population of thirty millions. Why, sir, if you only 
calculate per head the burden of taxation of these two periods, 

5 you will tod, I think, thaf in 1828 the people of England were 
taxed something like 3s. id, a. head ; and, in <1848, £i X2s.2d. 

These figures measure the difierence.of the proportion .bonie 
by the annual taxation imposed by the State to the general 
fund out of which it is paid ; .and this on the assumption that 
To tfieTannual. wealth. of the country has increased in a ratio 
equal to the population. -But we all know — and no man can • 
be ignorant of it, for the documents are upstairs-rthat thef 
aimuaL wealth of the countiyhas'ihcreased in a greater jatiou 
than the .population. Well then, sir, what becomes of the'' 
16 plea for political change founded on an oppressive increase J 
of taxation under the existing system ? But it is not only/ 
true that taxation per head in this country in 1848, as conf- 
pared.vwth twenty years ago', has been- considerably reduced 
in amount, but there is another circumstance of deep impor- 
20 tance which ought never to be foig[Otten — that- there has been 
a great redistribution of taxation-7-that.>the amount raised 
has .been redistributed— and in every, instance the alteration 
has been effected in favour of the working classes of this 
country. Sir, 1 have a return here, but I .think I' can trust 
26 my memory as* to its results. The Customs for the- years 
1827 and 1847 — ^which two years were the financial years of 
X828 and 1848— the Customs of 1827 amounted to £18,000,000, 
and they barely exceeded £18,000,000 in 1847. The Excise 
was £18,500,000 in i827,''and it was less than £12,000,000 in 
30 1847. The Stamps and Taxes are the same in both years ; 
but in the Post OfSce there has been a vast change and an 
immense reduction in favour of those classes.who were suffer- 
ing from fiscal 'oppression ; so that, between the two periods 
of 1847 and 1827, there has been a redistribution of taxation 
35 to the amount of- more than seven millions in favour of the 
working. classes, to say nothing of the diminished burthen of 
the/amount arising from the great, increase in population, in 
commerce, and in national wealth. . - \ 

Now, sir, I mention these facts— rl think I heard spmgbody 
^0 ciy; * .Qutetion^! ' — these are certainly not details very.agre^ 
able'at pasfmidnight ; but, after all, it is the business of the 
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■case. We are told that in this country there is a system of 
such oppressive taxation, and of Government expenditure 
so enonnous and increasing, that it is necessary to have 
•reform. I do not say it is not necessary to have reform, 

I will enter fairly into that question. But do not ,let us entec. 5 
tupon that great question * u pon JaJseqaretences. The rate of 
•our Government expenditure during the, last twenty, years, 
notwithstan^ng the vast increase in our population" and 
■wealth,. has been almost stationary. The amount of taxation 
lias been stationary. Well, then, the pleas for reform on these 10 
•grounds are not true. The pleas that have been to-night 
'repeated ad. nausean Lin every petition, are utterly fallacious j 
a nd falseT ^oWr sir, I again admit, however those pleas 
may affect the character of those who urge them, they do not 
affect the nature of the measures proposed?] Let us examine 15 
those measures^ We are asked, in the first“place, to increase 
the suffrage. T listened with great attention to the hon. 
Member for Montrose, and I certainly expected to hear from 
the hon. Gentleman some principle laid down upon which 
the franchise was to be e.\tended, and that in asking us to 20 
■consent to a great change — as far as the present argument, 

I am not now denying that a change may be necessary ; that 
point I am perfectly prepared to enter into — ^but I say the 
hon. Gentleman who proposes the change ought to lay down 
•some principle on which that change shall be founded. The 26 
hon. Gentleman, as far as I could gather, laid down the 
principle that an Englishman had. a right to a vote'p That 
teally was the point of his speech^ He talked afterwards 
•of not confounding c onstitutional -righ ts with the rights of 
man ; but he did not condescend to sho\v what the difference 3w 
between constitutional rights and the rights of man might 
be, but he said that every subject of the Queen had a right 
t o a vo te. T want to know, if an Englishman has a right to 
^vote, why is it necessary that he should have a qualification 
Vor that vote — ^why that qualification should be-the-bircun]TS6 
|fance of living in a house ? , The hon. Gentleman also says { 
•every- man should -be of twehty-one years of age before he 
attains the right to vote — that the Constitution confers on 
/2iim this right in return for the obedience which he renders to 
fihe laws ; and, as an illustration of this obedience, he dtes 4a 
Tthe case of a man who, at the age of. eighteen or sixteen, ‘may 
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be draughted for the inilitia. But I want to know how the 
hon/GenBeman's illustration agrees with his principle, and 
wh}', according to that principle, a man who is to be sum- 
moned for the militia should not also be entitled to vote at 
6 the age of eighteen. The hon. Gentleman talks oHc^al age. 
What has legal age to do with the working clasps r Alid. 
what has legal age to do with any class in the country- ? The 
conunander of the escort of guards to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty may be, and often is, not more than eighteen years 
10 of age. The hon. Gentleman has properly reminded us’ that 
ever}* man is bound to serve in the militia before he is of 
legal age : and, I believe, even school-boyS must join the 
posse con tHatus. t: r' CofA-c'* •; 

\Vell : bear in mind that the hon. Gentleman, in proposing 
15 this great change, has laid down no principle whatever? '1 
myself cannot understand, if you assume an abstract right 
to a Vote, where the line can be drami.^ I observe that, in 
a debate that recently took place, not only in another place 
r but in another qountr^', on the suffrage, some ridicule wa^ 
20 occasioned by a gentleman advocating the rights of the other 
sex to the suffrage ; but, as far as mere abstra(^_reason is 
concerned, I should like to see anybody in tHisTfouseVwho is 
a foUowcr of the hon. Gentleman, get up and oppose that 
claim. I say that in a countrj* governed by a woman — ^where 
23 you allow women to form part of the other estate of the 
realm— Peeresses. in their own right, for example — ^where you 
allow a w’oman not only to hold land, but to be a lady of the 
manor and hold legal courts, — ^where a woman by law may 
be~churchwarden. and overseer of the poor — I do not see.' 
30 where she has so much to do with State and Church, on what 
reasons, if you come to right, she has not a right to vote. 
All this proves that right has nothing to do wth the matter ; 
the very plan of the hon. Gentleman is a plan that at once 
disfranchises miUions, even of those adult m ales of which' 
35 we have heard so much. Other Ge ntlemen have stated that 
..the suffrage is a-^st, I do not wish to take refuge m^that 
very 'vague and ^mewhat cantin g phrase. I do not look 
upon the suffrage as a trust any rnorethan a right. It is 
what everything in England is— a pri\*ilcge. It is created 
40 by law, as everything in England is created ; and the charac- 
teristic of our society has been that it has always held out. 
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-privilege, not as an odious ex ception, but as a general reward/ 
This brings us to the real character of this House, and the^ 
political order of which, we are the representatives. We 
represent the Commons ; the Commons are an estate of the 
realm. The materials of that estate constitute, of course, a' 5 
question of policy— of expediency — and it is perfectly open 
to anybody, -at any time, to discuss the question of what that 
order should, consist. It is an order, whether you make it 
consist of thousands, of hundreds of thousa.nds, or .even of 
two or three millions — ^it becomes an order and a , privileged 10 
order ; and for the hon. Gentleman to pretend that he is 
settling a great question for ever, by proposing that every man 
who lives in a house should have a vote is an absurdity, 
because the very supporter of the Motion, on his own .side, 
who has made an eloquent speech in favour of it, has argued *8 
'throughout that there should be no limitation whatever 
'assigned to the, exercise of the suffrage. , ,, , 

^ I ventured to say before, that Gentlemen around me are 
not responsible for the Reform Act. Hut the Reform Act 
was a reconstruction of the order of the Commons — of our 20 
estate of the realm. It was a settlement most unsatisfactory 
to us — we offered our objections to it, and got pelte .d for ou/ 
pains.. But no one can pretend that settlement was not 
carried with the full support and sanction of the-rpeople of 
England ; and if the question of its passing had been sub- 26 
mitted to universal suffrage, there is not .the slightest doubt 
that at the moment, all would have registered their votes for 
the bill. No other plan was desired or tolerated. It was tc 
be something neither more nor less. What - 3 mu wanted was 
not only the bill, but the whole bill, and nothing but the, bill 30 
r — and you got it. You were told at the time that thfe first 
critics pf, the Reform -Bill would-be the' rReformers-. them- 
selves : and -no prophecy e.ver was more strikingly fulfilled. 
But when, there has been a settlement of a great question — \ 
concluded, too, under,, such circumstances — the country 136" 
agitated for two ■ years — yoimselves choosing the hour of I 
action — ^when you • had , every possible advantagi=when* 
ppppsition, legitimate, constitutional, and I believe national 
opposition was entirely overcome by the energy and artificies 
of your triumphant faction — ^when you yourselves laid it 40. 
,do\yn as a great apotjfi^m that became a household word. 
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attempted in any way. to increase or varj»^ the elements of 
suffrage. It’ is’ imposjfible that any plan can be’ more hard, 
more commonplace, more Uteral.^ore uh^tisfactory or more 
offensive, as the speech of the hon. Member for Oldham diows 
it must be, to the great body of the worfirig, '^classes than one 5 
which recognises property, and property alone, as its basis. ? 

Now, sir, for one, I think property is sufficiently represent^ 
in this’ House. I am prepared to support the system of 1832 
until I s6e that the circumstances and necessities of the county 
require’ a change ; but I am convinced that, when that change 10 
comes, it will be one that will have more regard for other 
sentiments, qualities, and conditions, than the mere possession 
of property as a qualification for the exercise of the, political 
francluse. And, therefore, in opposing the measure of the 
hon. Memb'er for Montrose, I protest aigainst being placed in- is 
the category of finality, or as one who believes that’ho change 
is ever to take place in'that wherein there has been, throughout 
the history of this ancient country, frequent ^d continuous 
change — ^the construction of this estate of ' the realm. I 
oppose this new schemfe, because it does not appear to be 20 
adapted in any way to satisfy the wants of theage,;ortQ b** 
conceived in the spirit of 'our times. «=r 

I shall touch, on this occasion, but veiy briefly on the 
second point of the.scl^eme— the ballot, which'.we shall have 
another opportunity of fuUy discussing. There cannot be the 23 
slightest doubt that, if you adopt this new mode of register-^ 
ing suffrages, you at once_efifect a,vfiry_great.alteration in the 
character and habits of the' people: .That I think a ven’ 
gfeafe^l, "unless called for by strong necessity ; that, alone, 
is a strong objection to the change. I do not dwell on the so 
practical considerations' with respect to this subject, that, if 
we adopted the ballot, we probably should not avoid the 
corruption and i ntiniid at ioh we ldeprecate. I will not dwell | 
on the experience bf*?B[e ancient “past; ’or that experience'll' 
which,’ on the other side of the Atlantic, is perpetually accruing 33 
to But, both with respect to the right and manner of 
voting — ^the siiffrage and the ballot — I aifi surprised' that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite perpetually' forget an 'imniense' 
element which, in the discussion of this qri^tion, ought newr 
to be omitted^ and that is the influence of opinion organised 40 
by a free press. This is the best safeguard against corruotion 
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and intimidation. You may pass, what laws you like ; but 
.-;the ultimate means by whicih intimidation, and corruption 
^ will , be repressed is by el eyat ing the tone of public feeling, 
and bimging the influence of public opinion, through the 
B pr«s, ^ bear upon tbe conduct of the greaf body of the 
nation. It is all folly and nonsense to say that the present 
age and the present ParHament are distinguished by ‘their 
corrupt practices., The very reverse is the fact. All Parlia-, 
ments for thejast fifty years have become less and less corrupt. 
10 But it is not your laws that have made them so, so much as 
the increasing action of public opinion ; for, even when you 
have passed stringent laws, you only did so when they were 
called for by public opinion, which desired to be expressed 
in the shape of a lepslative enactment. Why, before the 
16 American War — a period not yet very remote— the Secretary 
of the Treasury used to sit at the gangway— just where the 
^hon. member for Devonport* is now accustomed to sit — 
and at a stated period of the Session, the end or the beginning, 

, gave, in the House, to, the Members who supported Govem- 
20‘ment, a routine.,doHccMr of a £500 note ; which was as little 
' loohed upon as bribery as head-money by a freeman. (A ^ 
Voice: ‘Walpole.’) No. noT”wiuch''’lat'M''Chan *Walp^ 
and quite distinct from secret bribciy. It was a practice 
which the manners of the age and the low tone of public 
26 feeling permitted. So, you see. how frivolous and unfounded 
^♦u-e those reiterated assertions that this House is daily more 
‘ corrupt, and is growing more and more so every day. The 
fact is, that it is becoming purer and more pure every day — 
inevitable in a land of progress like England, where, with a 
30 free press and a healthy action of, public opinion, the undtie 
influence of ^ gold and property must every ye^ and each 
succe^ive Parliament be diminished. 

On the third point, that of triennial Parliaments, I will 
touch only for a moment. Nobody will venture to maintain 
36 that the increase of taxation or the extravagant expenditure 
of the (government has been in any practical degree occasioned 
by long Parliaments. Hon. Members are weU aware that, 
during the^ last twenty years, ,we have had, on an average 
Parliaments of about ttat dmation which the hon. Member 
40 for Montrose advocates. .1 ami, the less inclined to say any- 
I The late Right Hon. Henry Tufnell, then Secretary of the Treasury. 
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thing .against triennial , Parliaments, because they are part 
of those old Tor>’ principles wliich I have ever taken every 
opportunity of proniulgating. Are they ,not ?, Did not 
Sir William Wyndhani advocate triennial Parliaments against 
a corrupt Minister ? They are ,a portion of that old Tory creed ® 
arpund which. I am happy to observe more than one indica- 
tion, the people of this country are well incliped to rally.' The 
only objection to the.change is that it is a change, and that 
in the present position of affairs all unnecessary changes of 
this kind are to be d^repated. If I found tiiennial Parlia- 10 
ments established I tyould support and retain them. But I 
can hardly think that any sensible man can believe that 
Parliaments hating legally that, tenure of existence, wliich^ 
thet^ now possess virtu^y, could affect the course of our policy y : 
and legislation. , .10 

r now come to the fourth point, tvhich is one of considerable 
importance — that of electoral districts. The hon. Member for 
Montrose entered into some details on the matter, of which 
I was not myself ignorant, owing to the courtesy of a Gentle- 
man who, I regret to say, is no longer a Member of this House. 20 
I have here the manifesto of the new party on this subject, c 
Sir Joshua Walmisley, in the most obliging manner, placed 
in my hand this pamphlet, as the acknowledged manifesto ' 
of the new party. Giving me credit for that candid disposi; J' 
tion which I hope I possess,, he concluded that, after reading 2C 
this important and elaborate document, I should be unable 
to resist the force of its arguments and its statements. I 
promised to give the work my most attentive consideration, 
and I have -done so. I should have been happy to have 
expressed my opinion of the scheme in the public presence of 30 
that Gentleman, and' thus apprised him of the result of my 
perusal ; but unfortunately, that Gentleman, who was sent 
here to ensure the future purity of Parliament, has, .from 
peculiar circumstances of a contrary character, no longer 
a seat amongst ‘ us. The hon. Member for Montrose, in3C 
speaking, on. this part of the question, rather beat about theH 
bush-^he fought somewhat shy of it. ” He” first , went intojr<> 
statistical ' calculations ; but then he shuffled ,oui;' of them,^ 
and altogether there was a confusion ,^out his statement'^'' 

j Sir Joshua Walmisley, II.P. for Leicester, had just been unseated 40 
for bribery. ' ' ’ . 
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\Vliich showed the hand of a master in political mystifi cation, 
who knows how to drape with elegance the naked truth, and 
when to jreser\'e his revelatio n^ ^ He did hot commit him- 
''’self \'ery positively-lo'any particular view ; but I have the 
8 accredited manifesto of the party here, and will take leave 
^ to call the attention of .the House to" it; as I think it is calcu- 
' lated to throw more light on the subject than t’he hon. Member 
seenied disposed to impart 'to it'. 'The principle laid down, 
in this docunient is what the hOn. Gentleman' only hinted at 
10 — namely; that the representation of England should be 
founded on population.' '.[MrV'Hume made a remark.] . Ex- 
actly population, as showing the amount of property. 

I will show you how that principle works, and you can then 
decide as to the expediency of the practice. I must myself 
13 confess a little mortification on this subject, when the late 
Member for Leicester called my, attention to the county of 
Buckingham: . The county of Buckingham is here set down 
at a certain rated r ental ; and a comparison is then sought to 
be instituted on that head between it and Lancashire. At 


20 present Buckiri^iainshire has eleven Members ;' but, under 
the new system, it is to have only, four. Now, I aim content 
to take Buckinghamshire to illustrate .my \'iews. It is true 
' that the county of Buckingham has a rated rental to the 
^annual value oiil}- of £684,000, and that the annual value of 
23' the rated, property, in Lancashire is about five millions, and 
it only has twenty-six members. I admit that Buckingham- 
shire has nond of those great towns which we arc told for the 
future are to govern England. But the county, of Buckingham 
first refused to pay ship-money, the county of Buckingham 
30 carried the Grand' Remonstrance i and ever since the settle- 
ment of our"pafliarncntary constitution in 1640, of which it 
was one of' the inain' creators, the county of Buckingham has 
supplied this House with’ a 'series of statesmen than whom 


no body of men have more contributed to create the Empire, 
35 sustain ilie renoum, and cherish the high spirit of the English 
people. 'You may smile, remembering only the uninfluential 
person who now addresses you but I was thinking of those 
days when' the 'county of Bucl^gham gave to the House of 
Commons Mr. Hampden and the Gren\ille5, the elder Ktt 
40 and Mr. Burke.' Why, even "at the last reconstruction of 
t>iics Ac+^te of the realm, it was the county of Buckingham that 
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occaaoned the enfranchisement of the most numerous 'class 
of the new constituency, and not the least reputable.^ And 
is it, sir, to be tolerate^^ that a population which for centuries 
has been bom and bred in the memory and fulfilment of such 
great deeds as these, should be deprived of their hereditary b 
w'eight in that free Parliament of which they were themselves 
among the first originators, because, if t old by the head, they 
may not be equal to the numbers of some>^eat towm born 
in a day, and destined perhaps to vanish in a day ? I hear 
a great deal in the present day about realised capital ; but 10 
surely, sir. one of the most important elemehls m construct- ' 
ing the francliise of an ancient people is the realised experience 
of a nation. To say that you will, by a stroke of the pen, 
suddenly deprive of their political position a population wluch 
has so worthily exercised its rights, is not only to say that is 
you will bring about a revolution, but very possibly produce 
a civil war. But how is the new scheme to act ? Now, 
according to the accredited manifesto of the new party — Cl*. 
[' No, no ! ’] — 0 poTTtical ingratitude, thou art > indeed’ a * 
proverb ! I would appeal to the spirit of the defunct . Member 20- 
for Leicester. [Mr. Hume made a remark to the effect that 
the pamphlet referred to had been printed before the party 
was formed.] Oh, then, it was the origin of ’ your party ! 
jHerc it is — a most important document — drawn up by Alex- 
I andcr Mackay, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. o.'j- 
Now, let us see how Manchester is to be represented under 
the new constitution. Manchester is not so scurvily treatedTj- 
as the county of Buckingham. Under the new constitution , 
Manchester is to have for Members — how many, think you ? 
Seven ! Only think of seven members for Manchester ! ao- 
Why, sir, from peculiar circumstances, since the days of our 
^eary opposition, Manchester has virtually, as far as debate 
is concerned, only had one Member in this Housed ; and, 
sir, as far as I ani concerned, I must acknowledge it has' been 
found quite difficult enough to keep him in order; But, sir, 35* 
if we are to have seven Members for Manchester — if there . 

T Alluding to • The Chandos Clause,’ proposed bv tlie Marquis of 
Chandos,’M.P. for Bucks, ' ' 

2 The Members for Manclicster were Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. 
Bright. The former gentlemau 'had thca accepted ofEce as Vice* 40* 
President of the Board of Trade, which entailed silence in debate. 
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are to be seven Richards Jn the. field — if it is to be -expected 
thaf'we are""tb'reply to each 'of fHem, night after night, and 
one -after another — I at once, anxious as I am to -assist and' 
co-operate with my friends, must plainly say that - I shall 
6 retire 'from the arena. The energies necessary for such a 
contest would be cplos.sal — worthy of the giapts of the old 
days of parliamentary strife — ^the Pitts and the Foxes.- But 
we are not only to have seven Members for Manchester, but 
Liverpool and Glasgow are each to have the same number. 
20 Conceive Liverpool and Glasgow each with seven Members, 
and all, of course, f^tistical} Members.* Dublin is to have 
six Members ; and, as we always have a petition against the 
return of a Member for Dublin, and some of our best men — 
my noble friend, the Member for Stamford (the Marquis . of 
16 Granby) among them — are now working on a Dublin Com- 
mittee, there will, of course, be six Dublin Committees all 
worldng at the same time. Then, Birmingham and Leeds 
are to have each five Members, and Bristol and Sheffield only 
four. London is to. be represented by forty. The new con- 
20 stitution distinctly lays it down that London is entitled to 
as many Members as the whole of the kingdom of Scotland, 
on the grounds of population and w-ealth. The only objection 
to the new scheme is, that w'hen we have got the men together, 
the iseven IMembers for Manchester, the .seven Members for 
26 Glasgow, the forty Members for London, and their comrades, 
we may certainly have something called a House of Commons; 
but then, unfortunately, this House of Commons will probably 
• be able neither to govern the country nor themselves. It is 
easy to form these plans. .You may go the full tether of 
50 the hon. Member for, Oldham, and have. universal suffrage 
at once — for that is the length to which he goes. We have 
sufficient experience to know — ^recent e.xperience — that in a 
country, however civilised,. -however powerful, how-ever 
enllightenedi they may elect their representatives by universal 
35 suffrage, and yet, when they are elected, the - country may- 
laugh in their face. That will happen in our national assembly 
which has happened in the national assembly of a neighbouring 
country. Sir, as it is the fashion to lay down principles, I 
say at once that neither in this, . nor in any other ancient 

40 1 -Mr. .Macgregor. was- Member .for Glasgow; a great statistician, 

but not very popular as a speaker. 
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European countrj*, can there be any such thing as govern- 
ment which is not based upon traditionary influences and 
large properties round which men may raUy. They are the 
only security for liberty and property. The;^Manchester 
SchpolljEffe always attacking traditionary irifiuences,’ and ■ 5 
intimating that it is their Avish to subdivide large* properties. 
Fmeseeing, as I do, what the results uill be, and convinced 
that, without traditional influences and large properties, you 
will find it impossible to govern England, I prefer the ’liberty 
we now enjoy to the liberalism they promise; and find some io 
thing better than the rights of men iii the rights of Englishmen. 

I have now shown the House,* more briefly than I could 
have wished, the fallacy of the pleas on which the measures 
proposed to-night are brought forward. I have also offered 
some suggestions to the House, though necessarily much 15 
curtailed, which may perhaps make them hesitate before 
they uiU agree that the measures themselves are worthyj of 
their confidence and support. I now briefly, because the 
hour is very late,* will endeavour to show what is the real 
cause of these measures being 'brought forward, who bring 20* 
them forward, and what may be the consequences of their 
adoption. Notwithstanding ail the efforts of the hon. Members 
for Oldham and Montrose to veneer and varnish- their scheme, i 
and however dexterously they may ha\^arranged their- 
concessions, this is a middle-class movement — ^if is* nothing i 
more nor less than an attempt to ag gran dise the power of ' 
that body of persons who have frankly" told us that- this is 
a middle-class Government, • and, therefore, that they .will 
take care of their own interests and their own objects. -'The 
House wU not forget what that class has-done in itsiegislative 30 
enterprises. I do not use the term ‘middle-class' with dny 
disrespect ; no one more than myself estimates what the- 
^ur^u population has done for the liberty and civilisation of 
mankind ; but I- speak of the' middle- class as of one' which 
avowedly aims at predominance; and therefore it is expedient 35 
to ascertain how far the fact justifies a confidence in their 
political capacity. It was only at the end of the last century 
that' the middle-class rose into any considerable' influence, 
chiefly through' Mr. Pitt — ^that Minister whom they are always 
abusing. The first great movement' in which* they succeede”d, 40 
showing their power over the people out-of-doors, independent 
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of Parliament, was the abolition of the slave-trade — a noble 
and sublme act — but carried with an entire ignorance of 
the subject, as the event has proved. How far it has aggra- 
vated the horrors of slavery I stop not now to inquire. I 
h make only one observation upon it with reference to the 
present subject, of debate. . The middle-class emancipated 
the negroes ; but they never proposed a Ten fioiiis* BilL ' 
So much for that move. The interest of the working classes 
of England were not much considered in that arrangement. 
^0 Having tried their hand at. colonial reform, by which, without 
diminishing the horrors of slavery, they succeeded in ruining 
our colonies, they next turned their hands to parliamentary 
reform, and carried the Reform Bill. But observe, in that 
operation they destroyed, under the pretence of its corrupt 
m exercise, the old industrial franchise, and they never con- 
structed- a new one. So much for the interests of the people 
in their second great legislative enterprise. So that, whether 
we look to their colonial reform or their parliamentary reform, 
they entirely neglected the industrial classes.- Having failed 
20 in colonial as well as in parliamentary reform — and. I need 
not show how complfetely they have failed in parliamentary 
reform, for the dSSatc of this, night is the perfect proof of 
that fact — ^they next tried commercial reform, and introducedi 
free imports under the specious name-o LFree Trad e. How] 
“25 were the interests of the working classes considered in this 
third movement ?,; More than they were in their colonial 
or ■ their parliamentary reform ? On the contrary, while 
the interests of capital were unblushingly advocated; the 
displaced labour of the country was offered neither consola- 
30 tion nor compensation,, but was told that it must submit 
to be absorbed in the mass. In-their colonial, parliamentary 
and commercial reforms, there is no evidence of any .S3Tnpathy . 
wth.the working classes ; and every one of the measures so 
forced upon the country has, at the same time, proved disas- 
35 trous. Their colonial reform ruined the colonies and increased 
slavery. Their parliamentary reform, according to their* 
own account, was a'delusion which has filled the people with 
disappointment and disgust. If their commercial reform 
have not proved ruinous-r-then the picture that has been 
40 presented to us of the condition of England every day for the 
last: four or five months must be a gross misrepresentation. 
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In this .state of affairs, as a remedy for, half a century., of 
failure, we are .under their a uspices to ^take- refuge. in financial 
reforfii, which T predict will, prove their fourth failure, and 
one in which, the interests.. of the working classes will. be. as 
little considered and accomplished. . . . 

The principle of their financial reform is to throw the burthen 
of taxation on what is called .realised propert y, which they 
,3pretendis of a more aris tocrati c character than other property. 
"Upon a former occasion I took' the opportunity of, shoving 
the fallacy of this .position. I reminded the House that, if ,i 0 
th'e -rental of England were equally divided among its pro- 
jprietbrs, the average income of the holders of real, property 
in Great Britain is only £170 a year ; and as there are many 
possessing more, so there must be many who have.-less. Then, 
with respect to another great branch of realised property — 16 
funded property — I also reminded the House that- there are » 
issued, as many as fifty thousand dividend warrants for sums 
Jess than £5. With regard to house property, I presume there 
is scarcely any Gentleman, present who will doubt.- that the 
elements of that, species of property must be not less demo- 20 
cratic than those of landed and- funded estates. ^Now, sup- 
pose a Chancellor, of the Exchequer — and it would be a great 
feat — could transfer 10 per cent, of our taxation froip the 
multitude to what is called realised property — suppose, on 
■ the one hundred millions per annum that realised property 26 
produces, 'he could transfer even ’20' per cent.; \yhat relief 
would this afford to a people suftenng from the want of 
-work and wages ? How far; would it tend to increase > that 
wantjof work and wages ? >1 say nothing of the justice of the • 
arrangements, or the equitable co ntriyance-of trelie\dng large onV 
commercial capital from 'all -imposts to the State. I feel 
warranted in saying that their financial reform will end in 
the same failure that has attended all other attempts at reform. 

There is one more point to which I must .advert- before I 
-sit down, and that is the’ source from which this i movement 36 
springs.. The, noble Lord has expressed his belief that this ” 
is not a popular .niovement — ^that it has not a great array of 
-supporters out- of doors ; but then the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose tells us to look at the petition. But 
he-'assures us, at the same- time, that theylare -alLthe conse- 40 ^ 
*quences of a declaration made by the. noble Lord that -the' ‘ 
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people of England did not require this reform. Up to that 
point the Member for Montrose admits, thit , the people had 
been silent. Surely, the people of this country are not accus- 
tomed to wait to e.xpress their opinion till it may chahce to 
6 be Waited by some captious expression Of a Minister bf the 
Crown. The hon. ifember’for* Montrose, in this respect,^ 
proves a little too much. It'wouldr-have been more frank*and 
instructive if he had told us how these petitions and these 
moveirients are managed, -i I must do it for him. Tn conse- 
loquence of'the organisation and agitation-of the middle-class 
that has gone on of' late' years, a new profession has aiisen 
in this country. An hon. Gentleman the other night’ said 
that diplomacy was going out of fashion. Possibly': there 
are people who think lawyers useless, 'and make their own 
16 wills ; there are others who think doctors good for nothing, 
.-and take quack medicines ; and there may be Ministers of 
State who think that they can dispense with the ser\-ices of 
Ambassadors and Envoys. But those who are interested in 
finding employment for the rising generation need not b'e 
20 alarmed — sl ' new profession has ibeen discovered'which 'will 
supply the place of the obsolete • ' ones'. It is a profession which 
requires mdn}’’ ■ votaries'^Kainh'ch, deputy-chairmen, secre- 
taries, committee-nien, missionaries, pamphleteers, lecturers, 
hired orators — 

25 Rhetor, grammaticus, gcomctrcs, pictor, aliptcs. 

Augur, schehobates, medicus, "magus. 

'*■ ■ ■ I r . I . ' . 

The uuMiiess of this profession is to discover or invent 
great questions.' When a great question is settled, it is. the 
ruin of the profession. - There -is no need for a chairman, for 
30 there is no .chair, to fill— ^no want of a deputy-chairman to 
represent his hon: friend — there are no committees to ■ be 
attended — ^no pamphlets to be, written — the lecturer is idle, 
and the 'orator is dumb. The rule, however, is, -when a great 
question has been settled, immediately to look but for a new 
35 one ; yet to find a new great question is often the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world. The profession 'like a new great 
question to Ipjom in the distance. before the old one is quite 
safe in port. Unfortunately for the: profession, the right 
hon. Member, forTamworth at one stroke- suddenly curtailed 
, 40 their last, labours’. After the great question of free imports, 
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which they call free trade, was carried, the profession were 
at fault : they were flushed with triumph, . but , hungry for 
new prey. The hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden), like a wise man, left them in the lurch and went 
abroad. Unfortunately for him, he returned a little too 5 
soon. However, he brought back a great question with him ; 
and the profession were beginning to work perpetual peace 
when unfortunately occurred a state of general war. It was 
a terrible mistake ; However, the hon. Member for the West • 
Riding is a man of real talents, and he will get over it — ^in 10 
time. It was impossible to proceed with the perpetual ;peace 
plan after the unhappy affair at Paris — so it was s helv ed ; 
and then this fortunate pamphlet happened to turn up. 
Electoral districts was a new cry, and served to flayour the v- 
.somewhat stale, pretexts of triennial Parliaments and vgte.is^ 
b3[Jballot. T^ple who live in the country know little of 
what is going on except from the newspapers ; ^ and, seeing 
accounts of the public meetings that have been going forward, 
they have naturally thought there must be something rotten 
in the State ; but I can assure them the matter is managed 20 
with the utmost. caution and finesse — ^like delicate_artists,v^ 
the^ feel their way.. Popular enthusiasm' requires some'cL.^ 
cultivationT rwill'show you, on the authority of the journal 
that is the avowed organ of. the 'New Movement,’ how dex- 
terously and with how much prudence a national demonstra- 25 
tion is c ockere d up 

Reform Movement 

The New League Movement in Manchester. 

It is •well-kno'wn that the Anti-Corn-Law League Rooms in Man- 
Chester have been occupied, since the d issolution of that bod y, as the 30 
place of occasional meeting for most of tne gentlemen wh6~ took part in 
the great Anti-Com-Law struggle. 

Why, did we not always hear that the great Aiiti-Com- 
Law League was entirely confined to that single object ? 

But it seems that after their success, they have been meeting 36 
there ever since — ^not knowing what to do. • , ’ ,1 • u 

iNc'wairs Buildings — the Jocus in quo — have already become memor- 
able, and their site will, Tn future days, be traced with scrupulous, 
fidelij y by the local historians. Their c elebrity promises to be height- 
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eaed by fresh movemeats for popular freedom by the men who con- 
tended for and gained commercial, hberty. A gathering of some ten 
or a dozen of the old batch df free-traders took place there, as we have 
already stated, on Thursday evening ; and amongst those who took 
5 part in the proceedings were Mr. Cobden; Mr. Bright, Mr. Kershaw, and 
Mr. J. B. Smith. Mr. George Wilson, chairman of the Anti-Com-Law 
League, presided on the occasion. The meeting w^s private, and the 
proceedings, of course, preliminary ; but strong opinions were ex- 
pressed in favour of hbusehol'd suffrage, vote by ballot, triennial Parha- 
10 ments, and egual electoraLdistricts. It was ultimately agreed that a 
circular, signed by the chairman, should be forwarded to all the sup- 
porters of the free-trade movement, and that when piiblic opinion should 
have been obtained on the points under discussiob, a more decided 
measure be taken for appeahng to the people at large, 

16 The circular adopted on this occasion was as follows : ■ 

Newalc's , Buildings, Manchester, 

April. 27. 

Dear Sir, — A number of gentlemen have met here to-day to con- 
sider what steps should be taken to promote a cordial union of all 
20 classes of reformers in favour of an improvement in our system of 
parliamentary representation. They feel that the increasing ex- 
penditure and. increasing, taxation are causes of the deepest anxiety, 
and they doubt the possibility of any permanent reinedy being applied 
whilst 'the tax-payers are for the most part excluded from direct 
25 influencejin Parliament. 

I have been requested to address this circular to you, to ascertain 
how far you think the extension of the franchise to all householders, 
with the protection of the ballot, the more equal distribution of the 
electoral power by means of electoral districts, and the shortening of 
30 the duration of Parliaments to a' period not exceeqmg three years — 
would afford a system of representation such as the middle-classes, 
now partially enfranchised, would generally acquiesce in, and which the 
unenfranchised classes would accept as a substantial admission to their 
legitimate place in the constitution. 

36 I shall be glad also to knovy whether you think that at the present 
time a movement is desirable in favour of the changes I have indicated, 
and if you are disposed to co-operate with an association founded for 
the purpose of promoting them. I shall be glad aUo to know what — 
so far as you have asc^ained — ^is the prevailing feeling of the in- 
40 habitants of your town or district on the subject to which I have re- 
ferred. 

The replies to this circular will not be published, and I will, thank 
you to favour me with" an answer at your earliest coiivenience. 

This circular bears the signature of a gentleman whom I 
46 will not call distinguished, for that would he prostituting an 
epithet— and whom I will not call notorious, foTthat might 
be offensive— and whom therefore I will describe as the well- 
loiown’Mr. George Wilson, The newspaper goes on to say : 
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A very few weeks will now determine whether the country is to have 
a new league, more formidable than the former one, inasmuch as it will 
gather within its fold many sects and parties who stood aloof from the 
Anti-Corn-Law League in the early stage of its operations. 

•Now, I have shown the House, without exaggeration, quoting 5 
niWely their own documents, the manner in which thiLthing ' 
is brought about. It is factitious — ^it is not’ popular. Let w 
me not be misunderstood-^ 3 et it not be said that I am opposed 
to popular feeling when I say this. No : it is the same 
movement that has given you colonial, parliamentary, ,and 10 
commercial reform, and now proposes to give you financial 
reform. It is the same movement that has always resulted 
by their own confession, in disaster and disappointment. 
But the remarkable circumstance is this — that the present 
movement has not in the slightest degree originated in^uiy 15 
-^class o f the p eople. Even if the people be misled, it is possible 
, that There nupit’be a popular movement, and yet erroneous; 
but this is erroneous, and not popular. Bufthe moral I draw 
from all this — ^from observing this system of organised agita- 
tion— this playing and paltering with popular passions for 20 
'The a ggrandisem ent of one tbb' ambitious class — ^the moral ^ 

I draw iTtEis— why are the people of England forced to find 
leaders among these persons ? The proper leaders of the 
people are the gentlemen of England. If they are not the 
leaders of the people, I do not see why there should be gentle- 25 
men. Yes — ^it is because the gentlemen of England have 
been negligent of their duties, and unmindful of their station, 
that the system of professional agitation, so ruinous to the 
best interests of the country, has arisen in England. 

It was not always so. My hbn. friends around me call 30 
themselves the pountry p arty. Why, that was the name 
•once in England oi a piuTyN\^ 6 "were the foremost to vindicate 
popular rights — who were the natural leaders of the people. . 
and the c hampio ns of ever5d:hing national and popular ; and 
you must 'blame yourselves alone if you have allowed • the 35 
power that has been entrusted to you by the constitution 
to slip from your hands, to be exercised for other interests 
than the general good of your country. When Sir William 
Wyndham was the leader of the country party, do you think 
he would have allowed any chairman or deputy-chairman, 40 
any lecturer or pamphleteer, to deprive him of his hold on 
the heart of the people of this country ? No, never ! Do 
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you think that, when the question of suffrage was brought 
before tlie House, he would have allowed any class who had 
boldly avowed their determination to obtain predominance 
to take up and settle that question ? Read what Sir J. 

5 Hynde Cotton, in the days of Walpole, said on the question 
-\of the suffrage. He was one of tfie greatest gentlemen in 
the country ; he did not run away every night from the 
House and pair tJU J^alf;past^eley^,n, and let the country go 
toJhejiogs'. If iTbe true that we' are on the eve of troublous 
10 times — ^if it indeed be necessary that changes should take place 
in this country — ^let them be effected by those who ought 
to be the leaders in all political and social changes. Then 
we shall not find changes carried into effect for the unblushing 
purpose of securing a middle-class Government but an English 
15 and a national Government, the pride of the people, and in 
which confidence can be placed. Then if you are called on 
to make changes, it will be in your power to make them within ' 
the scope and accor^ng to the spirit of the English constitu- 
tion ; because, notwithstanding the sneers of the hon. Gentle- 
20 man and his friend to-night, I am not ashamed to' say that 
I wish to maintain the con^itution ; and I do not mean, by 
the term ‘constitution,’ merely the House of Commons, ana 
still less a particular party in the House, which some , hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seem always .to consider tlie , English 
25 constitution. But I \yould effect these changes, if necessary, 
according to the spirit of the constitution ; it is a caj^cious 
spirit — ^it will allow you to do all that is required, and yet 
maintain the insUtutions of the country. And indeed, sir, 

I would maintain that.cra^titution, not merely because it 
30 has secured to us the benighh'nt’sway of an ancient monarchy, 

- rnitigated in its operation' By the co-orSin'Ette authority of 
p^mlar.^estates — ^not merely^ because it has planted English 
liberty broadly and deeply in the land, and not made it a 
thing dependent on the breath of an individual, or the caprice 
36 or passion of some great city — ^hot merely because it has 
secured to us the due administration of justice, safety of 
person, respect for property (though these are all considera- 
tions doubtless of vast import) — but I would maintain that 
constitution because I firmly believe that, of all existing poli- 
40 tics, it is that system which most tends to secure the happiness 
and elevate the condition of the great body of the people. 
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INTERNATIONAL REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 
House of Commons, June 17, 1851 

[The discussion to which Mr. Cobden* alludes in the commencement 
of this speech was a motion and division made and taken by Mr. M. T. 
B.\ss on the reduction of the Malt-duty by one-half. Mr. Cobdek’s 
motion was supported by Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Milner Gibson, and 
others, and opposed by Mr. Urquhart. It was met by an a micab le :6 
•oxplanatioiron Lord Palmerston’s part, and was ultimately’^witK- 
drawnT] 

The resolution which I have now to move is a logical sequence 
to the discussion in which the House has just been engaged. 

It has been said, in the course of this discussion, that it is 10 
impossible for certain intere^s to support the present amount 
of taxation. One of the actuating circumstances that, has 
influenced me in bringing forward this’ resolution is, that 
I think.it will be so far suited to the present circumstances of 
the country that it will tend to produce a diminution of 15 
burdens and a relief from taxation. 

I wish the real scope and purport of my motion to be 
understood at the outset, so that it may not be misrepresented 
in the debate. I do not propose, then, to discuss or entertain 
the amount of the armies maintained upon the Continent, 20 
When I speak of warlike preparations, I allude to naval 
preparations and fortifications. Our Army is . maintained 
without reference to the armies of the Continent, and the 
urmies of the Continent are never framed or maintained with 
reference to the army of England. In speaking of armies, 25 
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which I regard as tJie standing curse of the present generation, 
the matter is usually complicated by questions of a purely 
domestic character. I am told that the armies of the Con- 
tinent arc not kept up by the Governments of those countries 
5 for the sake^ of meeting foreign enemies, but for the purpose 
of repressing their owm subjects. This being the rase, I am 
askcdTiow 1 can persuade foreign Governments to reduce 
their armies, seeing that they were not kept up from the appre- 
hensions of a foreign foe, but in order to maintain internal 
10 order, as it is called. Now, I believe, if I can succeed in my 
motion with France, the examples of the two countries may 
lx; at once followed by other countries in the reduction of 
their navj», and that, if a reduction in the naval forces and 
fortifications of England and France takes place, other coun- 
15 tries may afterwards follow with a reduction in their armies. 

I presume it will be admitted that the maintenance of a 
naval force beyond what is necessary, in time of peace, for 
the protection of commerce, is an evil ; but I shall be told 
it is a necessary evil. If I ask w’hy, it will be said, 'Because 
20 other countries are armed as well as ourselves.’ Well, ad- 
mitting that, and assuming that Fnance and England maintain 
a certain amount of naval force, not for the purpose of pro- 
tecting commerce, or acting as the police of the seas, but in 
.. order to hold themselves in a menacing attitude towards 
25 each other, that must be an umnitigated evil, and not only a,, 
pure waste ; but it W'ould be better and more economical if 
both voted that money and threw it into the 'sea, for both 
w'ould then save the labour wliich was employed upon ships 
of war, and which might be more productively occupied. 
30 These two countries will be equally well prepared for warfare 
witli each other if they reduce their force to one as if the}' 
both maintain their force at .twenty, as their relative pro- 
portions will remain the same, and no advantage can be 
gained, in the event of hostilities, by keeping up this unneccs- 
36 sary force. 

Why do I assume that England arms against France, and 
, France against England ? I am prepared to show that it 
. ' is the ayo\\;ed policy of both countries to arm themselves, so 
as to be prepared to meet the armaments pro\ndcd by the 
40 other country.* In the debate inutile ' French Chamber of 
Deputies in 1846, when a motion was made for a vote of 
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ioo,ooo,ooof . for a great au^ent'at:ion of the Navy, M. Thiers, 
who carried the resolution for this great augmentation, said: 


There is nothing offensive to England in citing her example, when 
onr Navy is under consideration, any more than there would be in 
speaking of Prussia, Austria, or Russia, if we were deliberating upon j 
the strength of our Army. We pay England the compliment of thinking 
only of her when determining our naval force ; we never heed the ships 
which sally forth from Trieste or Venice — we care only for those that 
leave Portsmouth or Plymouth. 

I am told that the noble Lord below me was in the Chamber lo 
of Deputies when this speech was made. The noble Viscount 
(Palmerston), in the debates on the financial statement in 
1848, said : 


So far from its affording any cause of offence to France that we 
should measure our Navy by such a standard. I am sure any one who 15 
follows the debates in the French Chambers, when their naval estimates 
come under discussion, must know that they follow the same course — 
adopting the natural and only measure in such cases, namely, the 
naval force which other nations may have at the same time. 


In the same debate on the financial statement in 1848, 20 
the noble £.ord (John Russell), after showing that the expen^- 
ture for the Navy in France had increased since 1833 from 
£2,280,000 to £3,902,000, proceeded to observe : • 

I am not alluding at all — it never has been the custom to allude, 
and 1 think we are quite right in that respect— to what may be the 25 
■mi litary force of foreign Powers. 1 do not, therefwe, allude at' all to 
the amount of the standing army that is kept up in France, or in 
Austria, or in Prussia, or in other foreign countries ; but so great an 
increase in naval estimates, I think, does require the attention, and, at 
nil events, should be within the knowledge of the House. ‘ 30 

I have two objections to that policy : first, it is an irrit ating 
policy, having a constant tendency to increase the e^, and 
to which I see no remedy unless it is in some way met ; ; and, 
secondly, it is. a proceeding on exaggerated reports and ideas 
spread upon the^ubjecTUf The arraamen tsiof the tv^~cO'untnes. 35 
■\^en these things are exposed, they always bear the trace 
of great exaggeration. I will mention an instance. ' Our 
naval estimates were greatly increased in 1845. The French 
were alarmed. A Committee of the Chamber of Peers was 
appointed .to inquire into the state of the Fi:fench Navy. 40 
•They made a report. In that Report they said : 
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We have noir to announce the cycution of a great scheme' which 
the English Government is pursuing with its usual f oresi ght, and which 
cannot fail to have a vast influence upon the naval policy of other 
countries. (The report then goes on to state that, under the modest 
6 pretence of providing steam guard-ships, the British Admiralty isrcon- 
verting eight sailing vessels into formidable steam batteries, capable 
of remaining fifteen days at sea ; that they will be completed during 
that year ; and that it was expected they would be doubled in the 
following year.) If (cofltinues theJReport )we compare the powers of 
10 destruction possessed by the broad sides of these floating fortresses with 
those of the most formidable batteries ever employed by an army 
upon land for the destruction of fortified places, we shall then know 
what to think of an armament provided under the modest and defensive 
guise of steam guard-ships. It is, then, for France an absolute necessity 
15 to prepare an armament of a similar character and of equal force, so 
that we may have nothing to dread in future, in case of a possible 
misunderstanding with England. 


Now, in that Report it is broadly stated that eight steam 
guard-ships were being prepared by the British Government 
20 against France ; and there was some ground for it, inasmuch 
as eight guard-ships were being altered with screw propellers ; 
but when I sat on the Committee on the Navj' in 1848, I 
found, on examining the authorities of the Admiralty, that 
only four of these steam guard-ships were ever completed, 
25 knd that, instead of being of the character stated in the Report, 
they were only capable of going to sea for four days instead 
of fifteen, inasmuch as they were not prepared for carr^dng a 
large^ supply of coal. I will give another illustration of how 
the two countries play at see-saw in this respect. After the 
30 proceedings of England in 1845, and those of France in 1846, 
Mr. Ward, who was then Secretary of the Admiralty, came 
down to the House and proposed again an increase of our 
Navy, citing the example of France. The proceedings of 
France, he said, ought to be a lesson to us, and imposed a 
36 great responsibility upon those who were in power in this 
country. But the British Govermnent could not stop there. 
They ran the .estimate up to 42,000, or, I believe, to 44,000 
men. That produced its fruits in France. I hold in my 
hand an extract from a Report of the National Assembly on 

40 the Navy in 1849. It says : ‘ 

* ^ 

Let us see whether^foreign Powers really show us the example of a 
reduction of naval armaments. This very’ spring, England has voted 
40,000 men for the sea service. This vote will amount to £ 6 , 000,000 
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•sterling, without including the cost of artillery, etc., which is defrayed 
out of theOrdnance estimates. We content ourselves with twenty-four 
vessels of the line afloat, and sixteen in an advanced state upon the 
stocks, for our peace establishment ; the English have seventy afloat, 
•besides those in course of building. With our peace establishment 5 
such as it was fixed in 1846, we should be one-third inferior in strength 
to the English Navy.F • 

But to illustrate this point further I vvill quote to the House 
an extract from a speech of the First Lord of the Admiralty ' 

■ (Sir Francis Baring). In moving the naval estimates for the lo 
present Aiear, the right hon. Gentleman the First, Lord of the 
Admiralty said (and it was this remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman that has induced me to give notice of this motion); 

It was impossible to fix upon what was necessary, in their own 
establishment, without looking to the establishments of foreign coun- !•> 
tries. He might, however, observe that they had had sufiicient proof 
in the course of the last year that a gallant, active, and intelligent 
people, not far from themselves, had not by anj* means neglected their 
naval establishments and naval power. 

And the right hon. Gentleman went on to give a description 20 
of the naval evolutions at Cherbourg, and that great fortified 
place was held up to this country, with a formidable account 
of its preparations. I now hold in my hand a Report ^ of a 
Commission of the National Assembly for the outla y of 
6,8oo,ooof. to continue the defensive works at CherEburg ; iio 
and it bears date the nth of April, 1851. It says : 

If -wc would be fully ubve fo the necessity of uo lougw lea-viug in u 
defenceless state' the point most important and certainly the most 
menaced upon the whole coast of the Channel, we have only tO' listen 
to the opinion entertained of Cherbourg by the English, and especially 30 
,by one of their most renowned sailors. Admiral Napier, in his recent 
letter to The Times. We have only, in fact, to cast our eye upon the 
map, and to observe the vast works which the British Admiralty are 
now executing at Jersey and Alderney for the purpose of creating a 
rival establishment to our own. This is the more necessary, inasmuch 33 
as the railroads and steam-boats in Edgland arc every day increasing, 
and their powerful means of transportation give to those who possess 
them the facility of concentrating upon any given point a sudden 
expedition. We must be on our guard against so powerful an enemy, 
situate so short a distance from our shores, and who, by the aid of 40 
steam, will be henceforth independent of wind, tides, and currents, 
which formerly impeded the operations of sailing vessels. 

One of the best things this House has done for a long time 
was to suspend, the other night, the works for the fortification 
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of Alderney. These works are a menace and an affront - to 
France, and are meant as a rival to Cherbourg. Now Cher- 
bourg, as every one knows who has sailed along that coast, 

' is a most useful, and valuable, and indispensable port of refuge 
jfor merchant ships — ^in fact, a breakwater at Cherbomg 
might have been made by subscription from all the maritime 
States of Europe, so important is it to all who sail along that 
coast. But Alderney could mean nothing but a great fortified 
place, within a few miles of France, intended to menace that 
10 country. Now, these fortifications arise out of a panic in 
England. If any one could get at the professional springs 
applied to panic, it would be a most amusing history. In 
1845 the country was led to suppose that we were to be invaded 
by some maritime Power. A number of engineers had a 
15 roving commission to go along the coast and point out places 
where money could be spent in raising fortifications, and when 
they had exhausted the coast of England they \yent over to 
Jersey and Alderney. I have heard the evidence of some of 
those gallant gentlemen. One of them said he went down 
20 to Pl5'mouth — ^he found the people there expecting their 
throats would be cut the next day ; and, said he, ‘ strange 
as it may appear, I shared their alarm.’ It was understood 
that this panic had projected our harbours of refuge, as they 
were called, upon which it was suggested that between 
'25^4,000,000, and £3,000,000 should be, expended. It was 
under the same panic that the works at Keyham, upon which 
£1,200,000 had been wasted, and the works at Alderney, 
which had cost four times as much as the value of the fee- 
simple of the whole island, were projected. And thus it was 
30 that France had now an^eager rivalry with us. M. Chevalier, 
in a pamphlet which he has published on 'the subject, en- 
deavouring to stem this torrent of rivalry, said that while 
England had projected her fortifications on the coast of 
England, France at the same time had projected works to 
35 the extent of between £10,000,000 and £11,000,000 sterling 
without including the fortifications of Paris, and he gives a 
comparative estimate of the increased expenditure both of 
France and England from 1838 to 1847,. and shows that in 
that period England and France have constantly augmented 
40 their naval expenditure to the extent -of between £13,000,000 
and £14,000,000 sterling, and that both going on in that 
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neckra nd-n eck.race of rivalry, the two countries have, in fact, 
gpenf nearly the same amount. Now, is there a remedy for 
that rivalry ? Is it possible to bring human reason to bear 
upon that mass of folly ? I am sure that , Gentlemen who 
think it necessary to have a precedent for what they do, will & 
admit the force of the precedent I am about to quote. I am 
not going back to 1787, to the demolition of Dunkirk, or to an 
armed neutrality, or to an arrangement made for a specific 
object for any armament, but there is a case in modern times 
bearing upon this question. There was a convention' between 10 
this country and the United States to limit the amount of 
force in the lakes that separate Canada from America. The 
convention was this : 

Arrangements between the United States and Great Britain, between 
Richard Rush, Esq., acting as Secretary of the Department of State, J5 
and Charles Bagot, his Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary, etc., 
April, 1817. The naval force to be maintained upon the American 
lakes by His Majesty and the Government of the United States shall 
henceforth be confined to the following vessels on each side ; that is : 

On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding 100 tons burden, and 20 
armed with one 18-pound cannon ; on the upper lakes to two vessels, 
not exceeding like burden each, and armed with like force ; on the 
waters of Lake Champlain, to one vessel, not exceeding like burden 
and armed with like force. All other armed vessels on these lakes shall 
be forthwith dismantled, and no other vessels of war shall be built 26 
there or armed. If either party should hereafter be desirous of annul- 
ling this stipulation, and should give notice to that effect to the other 
party, it shall cease to be binding after the expiration of six months 
from the date of such notice. The naval force so to be limited shall 
be restricted to such services as will in no respect interfere with the 30 
proper duties of the armed vessels of the other party. 

• It was entered into in 1817 at the close of the war with 
the United States, in the process of whic h, in 1814, the Duke 
of Wellington was at Paris, and he then wrote to Sir G. Murray 
thus : .35 

I have told the Ministers repeatedly that a naval superiority on the 
lakes is a. sine qua non of success in war on the frontier of Canada, even 
if our object should be solely defensive ; and I hope that when you are 
there they will take care to secure it for you. 

So that, in case of any rupture’ between England and 40 
, America, the occupation of the Jakes was considered' by that 
great authority to be necessary for success in hostilities ; and 
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yet, notwithstanding that, immediate!}' after the war, the two" 
countries had the good sense to limit the 'imount of _ force 
upon the lakes. And what has been th( result of that friendly 
convention ? Not only has it had the effect of reducing the 
6 force, but of abolishing it altogether. When I sat on the 
Committee, I did not find that any vessel was left on the lakes 
as an armed' force. I would ask, then, whether it is not 
possible to devise some plan, if not by actual convention, as 
in the case of America, yet by some communication with a 
10 Power like France, and say, ‘We are mutually building so 
many vessels each in the year ; our relative force is as three 
to two, and if we increase it tenfold, still the relation- will be 
the same. Will it not be possible, by a friendly understanding, 
to agree that we shall not go on in this rivalry, but that we 
15 shall put a mutual check upon this mutual injury ? ’ Lord 
Auckland stated befor<‘ the Committee in 1848 that the. 
amount of force left in the Pacific was always governed by 
the force left by other Powers. Now, I may be told that I 
am dealing' merely with France; but there are only two 
20 countries of any importance as naval Powers, namely, France 
and Russia, for America had set an example, and was out of 
the question. When California was discovered, America 
might have placed two or three. l ine-of- battle_ ships off that 
coast, but she .withdrew .the only one she had there, and 
25 turned her artisans and shipwrigMs to construct some of the 
- most magnificent steam-vessels that were ' ever seen ; and 
yet her commerce was extending, ..as our own is. The hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Urquhart); may) perhaps, refer me 
to Russia ; but I contend that no country that has not a 
30 mercantile marine can be a great naval country. You may 
build up -a navy as Meheraet Ali'has done, and put his fellahs 
on board, but if you have noti a mercantile marine you never 
can become a great naval Power. Russia has, no doubt, 
a great number of ships at Cronstadt-;— I have seen them all — 
35 but if Russia had power, she kept it ait home ; and there may 
be very, good reasons why she did so, for I have heard remarks 
from American skippers lying at Cronstadt to the effect that 
her vessels were not much to be admired. She has about 
30,000 sailors, but they are men taken from the interior, 
40 unaccustomed to sea duty, and are, of course, a complete 
laughing-stock to British seamen. I do not consider that 
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any country like America or England, carr 3 'ing on an enormous 
commerce, and with 100,000 mercantile sailors,, can ever be 
endangered a country having no mercantile marine. With 
reference to our distant stations, at all events, America offers 
no obstacle, but rather invites us to this course by her example . 5 
France is, the only country that presents herself with any force 
upon foreign stations ; and I ask, is it impracticable to carry 
out the same rule in regard to France that had been agreed . 
to with the United States, or are we to go on ad infiniUttn, - 
wasting our resources, and imposing unnecessary“Taxes~in 10 
order to keep up that waste ? I may be told, probably, that 
this is not the proper moment for such a resolution as this. 

I think that it is the proper moment. I believe that nations 
are disposed for peace, and I am glad to be able to cite the 
opinion of the noble Lord at the head of the Government, 15 
and of the noble Lprd the Secretarj' for Foreign Affairs, that 
there is a great disposition on the part of the people towards 
maintaining peace. I hold in my hand also an extract from 
the most powerful organ of public opinion in this country^ — ^ 

the most powerful vehic le of public opinion in the world — a 20 • 
paper which certainly everj^^body would admit has the best 
possible opportunity of knowing what the tendency of public 
opinion is throughout the world — I mean The Times news- . 
paper. That journal, in a recent leading article, says : 

Wars of nation against nation are not the evil of the’ day, but the 25 
contests betiiveen closes in the same country. Europe is already so 
much governed by the representatives of tax-payers, that an European 
xvar is an afiair of improbable occurrence. Even in countries where 
constitutional government is not understood, the ruling power ivould be 
very slow, for its o\vn sake, to impose taxes for purposes of war. Eng- 30 
land has remained at peace, although European society has gone 
through convulsions in the course of the last five years of which history 
presents no example since the breaking up of the Roman Empire. 

If there were not a disposition on the part of the people 
of the Continent to go to war, where is the use or the necessity 36 
of the enormous naval force which France keeps up ? Surely 
there must be as great a disposition on the part of that country 
as of this to reduce the bmrdens of taxation by diminishing 
expenditxure., I have conversed with French statesmen upon 
this subject, and when I have put it to them, as I have done 40 
to English statesmen, they have admitted that the plan which ' 

I propose would be most desirable for them. They say that 
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they keep up their Navy because England keeps up hers, but 
that it would.be the greatest possible relief to them to be 
able to reduce it. I believe that if our Government made a 
friendly proposal to France, it would be met in an amicable 
5 spirit. France does not pretend that she is as strong as 
England by sea, and she does not aim at being thought so, 
for it is invariably admitted in the discussions in the French 
Chamber that she has no pretensions to rival England in the 
amount of her naval force. I say, then, that if a friendly 
10 proposal of this sort were only made to France, I' fully believe 
it would be accepted. This leads me to what I consider the 
strongest reason why this system should be abolished, and 
it is this — ^that while the spirit of rivalry is maintained by 
two countries so equal in point of resources, taking the Army 
10 and Navy together, it is impossible that one could ever gain a 
permanent advantage over the other. If one were exceed- 
ingly weak and the other strong, and the strong could have 
some extraordinary motive to oppress the ‘ weaker, I might 
despair to convince by argument ; but the case of England 
20 and France is very different. Whenever England .increases 
her armaments and fortifications France does the same, and 
vice versa. We are pursuing a course, therefore, which holds 
.. out to neither country a prospect of any permanent gain. 

We are not actuated by motives of ambition or aggression. ( 
25 but are simply acting for self-defence, and no rational mind 
in either country supposes anything else, than that a war 
' between the two countries must be injurious to both. Every 
country will have an interest in putting an end to this mutual 
rivalry and hostility by the course which I recommend. I 
30 shall be anxious to hear what the noble Lord says upon this. 

I do not ask the noble Lord to do it in any specific form. 
My resolution merely says that a communication should be 
entered into in a spirit of amity with France. I do not 
stipulate for a diplomatic note in this form or that. I shall 
36 be perfectly satisfied if I see the attempt made, for the objec- 
tion that I have to our system of policy was that there never 
an attempt made to stay the progress of this rivalry 
^there never had been anything done that could by possi- 
.n A » 7 the two countries to an understanding. 

40 All I stipulate for is that diplomacy should put itself a little 
more into harmony with the spirit of the times’,' and should do 
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that work which the public thought ought to be the occupation 
of diplom ^y. I shall be told that it is an affair for public 
opinion, or for the operation of individual enterprise. Why, 
public opinion and individual enterprise are doing much to 
bring England and France together. Compare the present 5 
state of things with that which existed twenty-five years ago. 

I remember that at that time there were but two posts a week 
between London and Paris, Tuesdays and Fridays. Down to 
1848, thirty-four hours ivere allowed for transmitting a post 
to Paris; we now make the journey in eleven hours. Where 10 
there used to' be thousands passing and repassing, there are 
now tens of thousands. Formerly, no man could be heard 
in our smaller towns and villages speaking a foreign language, 
let it be what language it might, but the rude and vulgar 
passer-by would call him a Frenchman, and very likely insult 15 
him. We have seen a great change in all this. In this, the 
first year of the second half of the nineteenth century, we 
have seen a most important change. We are witnessing now 
what, a few years ago, no one could have predicted as possible. > 
We see men meeting together from all countries of the world, 20 
more like the gatherings of nations in former times, when 
they came up for a great religious festival — ^NVe find men 
spealdng different languages, and bred in different habits, f 
associating in one common temple erected for their reception 
and grati&ation. I ask, then, that the Government of 25 
the cOiinfry should put itself in harmony with the spirit of 
the age, and should endeavour to do something to follow^ in 
the w'a.ke of what private enterprise and public opinion areo- 
achie^g. I have the fullest comiction that one step taken ^ 
in^hat— direction wU be attended with important conse- 30 
quences, and will redound to the honour and credit of any* 
Foreign Slinister who, casting aside the old and n ius^ maxi m*; 
of diplomacy, shall step out and take in hand tKeTask wliich 
I have humbl}' submitted to the noble Lord (Palmerston).. 

I beg to move 'An address to Her Majesty, praying that she 35 
will direct the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter 
into communication with the Government of France, and 
endeavour to prevent in future the rivalry of warlike prepara- 
tions in time of peace which has hitherto been the policy of 
the two Governments, and to promote, if possible, a mutual 40 
reduction of armaments.’ 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 

SLAVERY AND SECESSION IN AMERICA 
Rochdale, February 3, 1863 

[This speech was delivered at a public meeting held in the Public 
li^l, Rochdale, for the purpose of passing a resolution of thanks to the 
merchants of New York, for their generous contnbutions to the relief 
of the suffering population of the cotton districts.] 

6 1 FEEL as if wc were in our places to-night, for wc arc met 
for the purpose of considering, and, I doubt not, of agreeing 
to a resolution expressive of our sense of the generosity of the 
merchants of New York, and other citizens of the United 
States, who have, in the midst of so many troubles and such / 
10 great sacrifices, contributed to the relief of that appalling' 
distress which has prevailed, and does still prevail, in tliis 
countiy. 

I I regard this tran sm ission of assistance from the United 
States as a proof that the world moves onward in the direction 
15 of a better time. It is an evidence that, whatever may be 
the faults of ambitious men, and sometimes, may I not say, 
the crimes of Governments, the peoples a re dr a^ving together, 1 
and beginning to leam that irnSver was Tiitendca that they; 
should be hostile to each other, but that every nation should 
20 take a brotherly interest in every other nation in the world. 
There has been, as we all know, not a little jealousy between 
some portions of the people of this country and some portions 
of the people of the United States.! Perhaps the jealousy 
has ejdsted more on this side. I tmnk it has found more 
-25 expression here, probably through the means of the public 

96 
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press, than has been the case \rith them. I am not alluding 
,now to the last two years, but as long as most of us ha^e 
been readers of newspapers and observers of what has passed 
aipund us. . > , 

f The establishment of independence, eighty 3'ears ago ; the 5 
war of 1812 ; it may be, occasionally, the presumptuousness 
and the arrogance of a growing and prosperous nation on the 
■ other side of the Atlantic — ^these things have stimulated ill- 
feeling and jealousy here, which have often found expression 
in language which has not been of the very kindest character) lO 
But why should there be this jealousy between these two 
nations ? Mr. Ashworth has said, and said very trutyi ‘Are- 
they not our owm people ? * I should think, as an English- 
man, that to see that people so numerous, so powerful, so 
great in so many waj's, should be to us a cause, not of envy or 15 
of fear, but rather of glory and rejoicing. , 
f I have never visited the United States, but I can under- 
stand the pleasure with which an Englishman lands in a 
country three thousand miles off, and finds that every man 
he meets speaks his own language. 1 I recollect, some years 2a 
ago, reading a most amusing speech delivered by a Suffolk 
country gentleman, at a Suffolk agricultural dinner, I think 
it was, though I do not believe-the speeches of Suffolk country 
gentlemen at Suffolk agricultural meetings are generally very 
amusing. But this was a very amusing speech. This gentle- 23 ' 
man had travelled ; he had been in the United States, and 
being intelligent enough to admire much that he saw -there, 
he gave to his audience a description of some things that he 
had seen ; but that which seemed to delight him most- was' 
this, that when he stepped from the steamer on to the quay 30 
at New York, he found that ‘everybody spoke Suffolk.’ j 
Now if anybody from this neighbourhood should visit New 
Ttork, I am afraid that he- will not 'find everybody speaking 
Lancashire. Our dialect, as you know, is vanishing into 
the past. . It will be preserved to future times, partly in the 35 
works of Tim Bobbin, but in a very much better and more 
instructive form in the. admirable writing of one of my oldest ' 
and most valued friends, who is mow upon this platform. 

But if we should not find the’ people of New ■ York- speaking 
I.ancashire, we should find them speaking English. And if 40' 
we followed a little further, and asked them what they read. 
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w^should Ifind that they read all the books that we read that 
are worth reading and a good many of their own, some of , 
which have not yet reached us ; that there are probably 
more readers in the United States of Miltoif, and Shakespeare, 

E and Dryden, and Pope, and Byron, and Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, than are to be found in this country ; because, I 
think, .it will probably be admitted by everybody who under- 
stands the facts of both countries, that out of the twenty ’ 
millions of population in the Free States of America, there 
10 are more persons who can read well than there are in . the 
thirty millions of population of Great Britain and Ireland. 

And if we leave their literature and turn to their laws, we 
shall find that their laws have the same basis as ours, and 


that many of the great and .memorable judgments of our 
10 greatest judges and lawyers are.of liigh authority with them. 
If we come to that priceless possession which we have perhaps 
more clearly established than any other people in Europe, 
that of personal freedom, we shall find that in the Free States 
of America personal freedom is as much' known, as well estab- 
20 lished, as fully appreciated, and as completely enjoyed as it 
is now in this country. . And if .we come to the form of their 
government, we shall find - thabit. is in - its principle, in its 
essence, not very dissimilar^ from that which our Constitution 
professes in this kingdom. The difference is this, that our 
26. Constitution has never yet been fully enjoyed by the people ; 
the House in which forty-eight hours hence I may be sitting, 
is not as full and fair and . &ee a representation of the people 
as is the House of Representatives that > assembles at Wash- ' 
ington. But if there be differences, are there not great points 
30 of agreement, and are there any of these differences that justify 
us or them in regarding either nation as foreign or hostile ? 

tNow, the people of Europe: owe much more than they are 
often, aware of to the Constitution of the United ' States of 


America, and to the existence of that great Republic. ' The 
35 United States have been, in point of fact, an ark of refuge 
to the people of Europe,.when fleeing from the storms and the 
revolutions of the old continent. They have been, as far as 
the artisans and labouring population .of this countiy are 
concerned, a life-boat to them ; and they have saved hundreds 
40 of thousands’bfniwra^ of families from^sastrous shipwreck.: 
The existence of that free country and that free government' 
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had a prodigious influence upon freedom in Europe and 
in England. If you could have before you, a ^chart of - the 
condition of Europe when the United States bec&ne a' nation 
and another chart of the condition of Europe now, you would ' 
see the difference, the enormous stride which has been made 
in Europe ; and you may rely upon it that not a little of it 
has been occasioned by the influence of the great example of 
that country, free in its political institutions beyond all other 
countries, and yet maintaining its course in peace, preserving 
•order, and conferring upon all its people a degree of prosperity 10 
which in these old coimtries is as yet unknown.^ 
f I should like now to speak specially to the working • men 
who are here, who have! no capital but their skill and their 
industry and their bodily strength. I In fifteen years from 
1845 to i860 — and tliis is a fact which I stated in this' room, 15 
more than a year ago, when speaking on the question of 
America, but it is a fact which every working man ought to 
haye in his mind always when he is considering.what America 
is-fin fifteen j'ears there have emigrated to the United States 
from Great Britain and Ireland not less than 2,400,000 per- -20 
•sons. Mllions* 'are easily spoken, not easily counted^ with 
great difficulty comprehended ; but the 2,400,000 Arsons 
tliftt I have described means a population equal to not less 
than sixty towns, every one of them of the size and population 
•of Rochdale. ^And every one of these men who-have emigrated 26' 
as he crossed the Atlantic~-if be -went by steam, in a fortnight 
and if he .went by sails, in a month or five wfeeks /found him- 
self in a country where, to his senses, a vast revolution 'had 
taken place, comprehending all tliat men ■ anticipate from 
any kind of revolution that shall advance political and social;30 
•equality in their ow land — a revolution which commenced 
in the War of Independence, which has been going on, 1 and 
which has been confirmed by all that has transpired in subse- 
quent years. | if 

f He does not find that he belongs to what • are called . the 36 
‘lower classes’; he is not shut out from 'any of the rights of 
citizenship ; he is admitted to the full enjoyment of all poli- 
tical privileges, as far as they are extended to any portion of 
•the population and he has there advantages which the 
people of this country have not j’et gained, because we are 40 
"but gradually making our way out of the darkness and the 
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errors 'and the tyrannies of past ages. But in America he 
finds the land not cursed with feudalism ; it is free to every 
man to buy and sell, and possess and transmit. _He finds in 
the town in which he lives that the noblest buildings 'arc thu 
6 school-houses to which his children arc .freely admitt£;d, 
/md among those 20 , 000 , 000 — ^for I am now confining my 
observations to the Free States — ^the son of ever 3 ' man has- 
easy admission to school, has fair opportunitj' for improve- 
ment ; (and, if' God has gifted him with pow'cr, of head and. 

10 of heart, there is nothing of usefulness, nothing of grcatne.^s, 
nothing of success in that countr}' to which he maj- not fairly 
aspire. [ 

' ] And, sir, this makes'a difference between that countrj* and 
this, on which I must sa\' another word. One of the most 
•16 painful things' to m}* mind to be seen in England is -this, that 
amongst- the great body of those classes which earn theii 
living hy tbsiT d'aiiy labonv — it is paTtitniarly obeevvablc. in. 
the agricultural districts, and it is too much to be observed 
even in our own districts-r-there is an absence of that hope- 
20 which everj' man ought to have in his soul that there is for , 
him, if he be industrious and frugal, a comfortable indepen- 
dence as he advances in lifc^ In the United States that hope 
prevails everj^where, because everj'whe're tlierc is .an ’ opbn 
career ; there is no privileged class ; there is complete educa- 
25 tion extended to all, and every man feels that he nus not born 
to be in penur}' and in. suffering, but that there is no point 
in the social ladder to which he may not fairlj’ hope to raise 
himself by his honest efforts. 

Well,, looking, at all this — ^ahd I have but touched on some 
30 very prominent facts— (l should say that it offers to us every 
motive,^not for'fear,-not for jealousj', not for hatred, but 
rather for admiration, gratitude, and friendship.'. I am per- , 
suaded'of this as much as I am of amtlung that i I Itnow or 
believe, that the more perfect the friendship that is estab- 
35 lished between the people of. England and the free people of 
-Aiperica, the more j'ou will find’ j'our path of progress here 
made eas}' for you, .and the more 'will social and political 
liberty •ad'vance afnongst us. . _ 

f. But this countrj' which I have been in part describing is 
40no\y the scene of .one of the greatest calamities, that can 
afflict mankind . After seventj.^ years of almost uninterrupted 
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peace, it has become the scene of a civil war,] more gigantic, 
perhaps, than any that we have any record of with regard to 
any other nation or any other people ; for th6 scene of this 
warfare is so extended as to embrace a region almost equal 
in size to the whole of Europe. (At this very moment military 8 
operations are being undertaken at points as distant from each 
other as Madrid is distant from Moscow. But this great 
strife cannot Jiave ariseri amongst an educated and intelligent 
people without some great and overruling cause. Let us 
for a moment examine that cause, and let us ask ourselves 10 
whether it is possible at such a time to stand neutral in regard 
to the contending parties, and to refuse our sjTOpathy to one 
or the other of them. I find men Sometimes who profess a 
strict neutrality ; they wish neither the one thing nor the 
other. This arises either from the fact that they are 18 
profoundly ignorant with regard to this matter, or else that 
they sympathise with the South, but are rather ashamed ,to 
admit it. 

( There are two questions concerned in this struggle'. Hither- 
to, generally, one only has been discussed. There is the 20 
question whether negro slavery shall continue to be upheld 
amongst Christian nations, or whether it shall be entirely 
abolished. Because, bear in mind that if the result of the 
struggle that is now proceeding in America should aboli^ 
slaver\» within the territories of the United States, then soon 28 
after slavery in Brazil, and slavery in Cuba, will alsp fall. 

I was speaking the other day to a gentleman well acquainted 
with Cuban afiairs ; he is often in the habit of seeing persons 
who come from Cuba to this country on business ; and I 
asked him what his Cuban friends said of what was going on 38 
in America. He said, ‘They speak of it with the greatest 
apprehension ; all the property of Cuba,’ he said, ‘is based 
on slavery ; and they say that if slavery comes to an end 
in America, as , they believe it will, through this Svar, slavery 
will have a very short life in Cuba. ’(Therefore, the question 38' 
which is being now tried is, not merely whether four millions 
of slaves in America shall be free, but whether the vast number 
of slaves (I know not the nurabfer) in Cuba and Brazil shall 
also be liberated, \ 

^But there is another question besides that of "the negro, 40 
arid which to you whom I am now addressing is scarcely less 
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^portant; i say that the question of freedom to men of al5 
races is deeply involved in ' this great strife in the United 
States. I said I wanted- the working men of this audience 
to listen to my statement, because it is to them that I parti- 
's cularly wish to address myself. I say: that - not only is the 
question of negro -slaverj' concerned in this struggle, -but, if 
we are to take the opinion of leading uTitfrs and men in the 
Southern States of America, the freedom of white men is 
not safe in their hands.' -Now, I will not trouble you with 
10 pages of extracts which -would confirm all that I am about 
to say, but I shall -read you two or- three short ones which 
will explain -exactly what ' 1 mean. \ ' \ 

The city'bf Richmond, as you know, is the capital of Avhat 
is called, the Southern 'Confederacy. In that city a newspaper 
16 is published, called the' Richmond Examiner, which is one of 
the most able,- and perhaps about the naost influential, paper 
published iii the Slave Staths. Listen to what the ' Ricimond 
Examiner says : . ' ' 

' ( The experiment of universal .hberty has failed. The evils of free 

20 society are insufiecable. Free society'in the, long run, is impracticable ; 
it, is ever}r\vhefe starving, demoralising, and insnrroctionar}*. Poliijy 
and humanity alike forbid the extension of its evils to new peoples anil 
to coming generations ; and t'herefore free society must fall and gn-e 
way to a slave societ}-— a social system old as the world, umveisal as 
26 man. , . , . - 

' Well, on another occasion, the same paper treats the subject 
in tins way. The u-iit'er says : ' ■ ■ 

Hitherto the defence of slavery 'lias encountered great difficulties, 
because its apologists stopped half--way. They confined the defence 
30 of slavery to negrq slavery alone, abandomng the principle of slavery* 
and admitting tliat everj* other, form of slavery was wrong. Now tlie*^ 
Ijne of defence is changed. iThe South maintains that slavery is just, . 
natural, and necessary, and thafit does not depend on the difference of 
complexions. \ ' 

35 But' fqllou-irig ujp this is an extract from a speech by'a 
Mr. Qobb, -vi'ho is an eminent man in Southern politics and in 
Southern opinion. ’ He savs : ' 

' There is, perhaps^ no solution .of the great problem of reconciling the 
interests of labo'ur and capital, so as to protect each from the encroach - 
40 ments and oppressions ot the other, so ^mplc and eiicctivc as negro 
' slavery. By making the labourer himself capital, the conflict ceases, 
and the interests become identical. ' 
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j,|Now, I do not know whether there is any working man here 
> who does not fuUy or partly realise the meaning of those 
extracts. They mean this, thal: if a man in this neighbour- 
hood (for they pity us. very much-in our benighted condition 
as regards capitarand labour, and they have an admirable 5 
way, from their view, of putting an end to strikes)~they 
say that.p a man in this neighbourhood had £10,000 sterling 
in a cotton or woollen factory, and he employed 100 men,, 
women, and children, that instead of paying them whatever - 
wageshadbeen agreed upon, allowing them to go to the other 10 
side of the town, and work where they liked, or to move to 
another country, or to emigrate to America, or to have, any 
kind of will or-wish whatever with regard to their own disposal, 
that they should be to him capital, just the same as the horses • 
are in Ins stable ; that he should sell the husband South — 15 
(‘South’ in America means something very dreadful to the 
negro)— rthat he should sell the wfe if he -liked, that he- 
should sell the children, that.in point of fact, he should do - 
whatsoever he liked with them, and that, if any one of them 
resisted any punishment which- the master phose to inflict- 20 
the' master should be held justified if- he beat his slave to 
death ; and that not one of those men should have the power 
to give evidence in any court of -justice, in any case, against 
a white man, however much he might have suffered from 
that white man; ’{ ' » . 25 , 

You ,will observe that this most important paper in -the , 
South' writes for that principle, and this eminent Southern 
politician endorses it, and thinks it a cure for all the evils 
which, exist lirthe Old World and in the Northern and'Free 
^States ; and there is not a paper in the South, nor is there so 
a man as eminent or more eminent than Mr. Cobb, w'ho 
has dared to. write or s^ak in condemnation of the atrocity. . 
of that'language. yl believe this great strife to have'had its - 
origin in an infamous conspiracy against the rights of human 
nature. Those principles, which they distinctly avow and pro- 36 , 
claim, are not to be found, as far as I know, in the pages of , 
any heathen writer of old times, nor are they to be discovered , 
in the teachings or the practice of savage nations in our time. 

I It is the doctrine of devils, and/not of men ; and aU mankind 
« should shudder at the enormity ' of the guilt which the leaders 40 
of this conspiracy have brought upon that countrj’. 
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• Now, let us look at two or three facts’, which seem to me 
very remarkable, on the surface of the case, but which, there 
are men in this country, and I am told they may be found 
even in this town, who altogether ignore and deny. |The war 
.6 was not commenced by those to whom your resolution refers ; 
it was commenced by the South ; they rebelled against . the 
majority.' It was not a rebellion agaiiist a monarchy, or an 
aristocracy, 'or some other form of government which has its 
hold upon people, sometimes by services,* but often* from 
10 tradition; but it was against a Government of their oum,' 
and a compact of their own; that they \'iolently rebelled, 
and for the expressed and avowed purpose of maintaining 
the institution of slavery, and for the purpose, not disavowed 
of re-opening the, slave-trade, and, as these extracts show, if 
15 tlieir principles should be fully carried out, of making bondage 
universal among all classes of labourers and artisans. When 
I say that their object was to re-open the slave-trade, do not 
for a moment imagine that I am overstating the case against 
them. They argue, with a perfect logic, that, if slavery was 
20 right, the slave-fteade could not be wrong ; if the slave-trade 
be Vrong, slavery cannot'be right ; and that if it be lawful 
and'moral to go to the State of Virginia and buy a slave for 
2,000 dollars, and take him to Louisiana, it cannot be wrong 
to go to Africa, and buy a slave for $50, and take him to 
25 Louisiana. That was .their argument ; it is an argument to 
this day, and is an argument that, in my opinion, no man can 
controvert ; and the lawful existence of slavery is as a matter 
. of course to be followed, and would be followed, wherever 
there w’as'the power, by the re-opening of the traffic in negroes 
30 from Africa. ■ • ' * , 

(That is not aU these people have done. Reference has 
been made, in the resolution and in the 1 speeches, to the 
distress which prevails in this district, and you are told, and have 
been told over and over again, that all this distress has arisen 
35 from the blockade ©f the ports of Southern States. There is 
at least one great port from which in past times 2,000,000 of 
bales of cotton a year have, found their way to Emope — the 
port of New Orleans — ^which is blockaded ; and the (United 
States' Government has proclaimed that any cotton that is ■ 
40 sent from the interior to New Orleans for sWpmerit, although 
it belongs to persons in arms against the Government, shall 
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yet be permitted to go to Europe, and' they shall receive 
unmolested the proceeds of the sale of that cotton. But 
still the cotton docs not come. TJie reason why it does not 
come is not because it would do harm to the United States’ 
Oo\*emmenl for it to come, or that it would in any way assist 6 
the United States' Government in carrying on the war. The 
reason that it does not come is, because its being kept back 
is stipposcd to be a way of influencing public opinion in Eng- 
land and the course of tlie English Government in reference 
to the American War. (riiey bum the cotton that they may 10 
injure us, and they injure us Ixjcause they think that we can- 
aiot li\*e even for a year without their cotton ; and that to 
get it we should send shi}» of war, break the blockade, make 
war upon the Koah, and assist the slave-owners to maintain 
or to obtain, their independence. 16 

Now, wth regard to rhe question of .American cotton, one 
or two extracts will be sufficient ; but 1 could give 3 'ou a 
whole pamphlet of them if it were necessary. Mr. Mann, an 
•nunent person in the State of Georgia, saj's : 

tVilh tlic failure of tlic cotton, England faiN. Stop licr supply of 20 
louthiTn slave-grown cotton, and Iicr factories stop, her commerce 
tops, tlic hc.dthful normal ciiculation of her life-blood stopy 

.■\gain he says : 

In one year from the '-topp.igc of England’s supply of Southern 
l.ive-grown cotton. iJic Charu^ls would be in all her streets and fields, 26 
evolution would be rampant throughout the island, and nothing that 

would exist. 

He also saj-s, addressing an audience : 

Why, sirs, Britisli lords Iiold tlu'ir lands, British bishops hold their 
revenues, Victoria holds her sceptre, by the grace of cotton, as surely 30 
as by t he grace of dod . | 

Senator Wigfall says : 

If we stop the supply of cotton lor one week, England would be 
starving. Queen Victoria’s crown wtould not stand on her head one 
week, if the supply of cotton was stopped ; nor would her liead stand 36 
on her shoulders. 

Mr. .Stephens, who is the Vice-President of the Southern 
Confcdcrac}', says : 

There will be rc\olution in Europe, there will be starvation there; 
our cotton is the element that will do it. • 40 
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' Now, I 'am not stating the mere result of any discovery of 
mj' own, but it would be impossible to read the papers of the 
South, or tlic speeches made in the South, before, and at the 
time of, and after the secession, without seeing that the 
5 universal opinion there was, that the stoppage of the supply of 
cotton would be our instantaneous ruin, and that if they could 
only lay hold of it, keep it back in thQ country', or burn it, so 
that it never could be ‘Used,, that then the people of Lan- 
cashire, merchants, manufacturers, and operatives in mill«- 
10 — everybody dependent upon this vast industry — would 
immediately arise and protest against the English^ Govern- 
ment abstaining for one moment from the recognition of the 
South, from war with the North, and from a resolution to- 
■ do the utmost that we could to create a slave-holding inde- 
16 pendent republic in the South. 

( And these vory men who have been wishing to drag us into 
a war that vfonid have coveted ns vfith everiasti'rvg miavay . 
have sent their envoy.s to this coimtryl Mr. Yancey, Mr, Mann 
(I do not know whether ,or not the same Mr. iMann to whom 
20 1 have been referring), and Mr. Mason, the author of the 
Fugitive Sla^•e Law. These men have been in tliis country 
— one of them, I believe, is here now,— envoys sent to offer 
friendship to the Queen of England, to be received at h(*r 
Court, and to make friends with the great men in London. 
25 They come— I have seen them under the gallery of the House 
of Commons ; I have seen Members of the House shaking 
hands with them and congratulating them, if tljcre has been 
some military success on their side, and receiving them a= 
if they’ were here from the most honourable G<>''crnment, and 
30 with the most honourable mission. Why, the thing which 
they have broken off frdm the United States to maintain, is 
felony’ by’ y’our law. They are not only’ slave-owners, slave- 
buy’ers and sellers, but that which out of Pandemonium itself 
was never before conceived; they’ are slave-breeders for thv 
35 slave-market ; and these men' have come to your country’, 
and are to be met with at elegant tables in London, and are 
in fast friendship with some of your public men, and are 
constantly found in some of your newspaper offices;^ and 
they are here to ask Englishmen — Englishmen with a history' 
40 of freedom — to join hands with their atrocious conspiracy. 
(l regret more than I have words to express this painful 
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fact, that of all the countries .in Europe this country is the 
only one which has men in it who are. wiling to take active 
steps in favour - of this intended slave Government, h We 
supply the ships ; we suppty the arms, the munitions or war ; 
we give aid and comfort to this foulest of all crimes. English- 5 
men only do it. jl believe you. -have not seen a single state- 
ment in the newspapers that any French, or Belgian, or Dutch, ' 
or Russian ship has been engaged in, or seized whilst attempt- 
ing to violate the blockade and to carry arms to the South. 
(They are English Liberal newspapers only - which support 10 
this stupendous iniquity. They are English statesmen only, 
who 'profess to be liberal, who have said a word to favour the 
authors of >this now-enacting revolution in America. \ 

The other daj*, not a week since, a- member of the present 
Government, — he is not a statesman, he is the son of a great 15 
statesman, and occupies the position' of Secretary for Ireland, 

— ^he dared to say to an English audience that lie wished the 
Rejjublic to be ^i\dded, and that the South should become 
an independent State. If that island which — I suppose in 
punishment for some of its offences — ^lias been committed 20 
to his care, — ^if that island were ’to attempt to secede, not to 
set up a slave kingdom, but a kingdom more free than it has 
ever yet been, the Government of which he is a member would 
sack its cities and drench its soil uith blood before the}’ would 
allow such a kingdom to be established. 2.5 

»• But the worldng men pf England, and I will ^y it too for 
tne great body of the middle classes of England, have not 
been wrong upon this gieat question. As for you,— men 
labouring from morn till night that you may honourably and 
honestly maintain your families, and the independence' of 30 
, your households — ^}'ou.are to.o slowly emerging from a con- 
dition of things far from- independent — far from free — for 
you to have sympathy with this fearful crime which I have 
been describing. You come, as it were, from bonds your- 
selves, and you can sympathise with them who are still in 35- 
bondage. ' . j > . 

See that meeting that was held in Manchester a month ago in 
the Free Trade Hall, of five or six thousand men. See the ad- , 
dress which they there carried unanimously to the President of 
the* United States. See that meeting held the other night 40 
in . Exeter Hall, in London ; that vast room, the greatest 
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room, I suppose, in the mclropoHs, filled so much that its 
overflowings filled another large room in the same buildintr, 
and when that was full, the further overflowings filled i)u: 
street ; and in both rooms, and in the street, speeches wore 
c made on this great question. But what is said by the writers , 
in this unanimous Southern press in this country with regard 
to that meeting ? Who was tlicre ? ' A gentleman who had 
written a novel, and two or three Hissenting ministers.’ 1 
shall not attempt any defence of those gentlemen. What 
10 they do, they do openly, in the face of day ; and if they titter 
sentiments on this question, it is from a public platform, with 
thousands of their countrymen gazing into their faces. The.*-*: 
men who slander them write behind a mask, — and, what is 
more, they d.-uc not tell in the open day that which they 
ic write in the columns of their journal. But if it l>c true that 
there is nothing in the writer of a successful novel, or in two 
or three pious and noble-minded Dissenting ministers, to 
collect a great audience, what docs it prove if there was a 
great audience. ? It only proves that thi*y were not coUecteil 
20 by the reputation of any orator who was c.vpcctcd to addre.-s 
them, but by their cordial and ardent sympathy for the great 
cause whicirwas ifleaded before thenj. 

? Jiverybody now that 1 meet says to me, ' Public opinion 
seems to have undergone a considerable change.* The fari 
is, people do not know very much about .America. They an; 
learning more every day. They have been greatly mislcri by 
what are called ' the b c.st public i nstructors.'} Jefferson, who 
w’as one of the'"grcai<5r men tliat the United States have 
produced, said that newspapers should be divided into four 
SO compartments : in one of them they should print the tru«* ; 
in the ne.\t, the probable ; in the third, the possible ; and in 
the fourth, the lies. With regard to some of those newspapers, 

1 incline to think, as far as their leading columns go, that an 
equal division of space would be found very inconvenient, and 
36 that the last-named compartment, wlien dealing with Ameri- 
can questions, would liavc to be at least four times as large 
as the first. 

I Coming back to the question of this war ; I admit, of course 
^everybody must admit — that wc arc not responsible for 
40 it, for its commencement, or for the manner in which it is 
conducted ; nor can we be responsible for its result. But 
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there is one 'thing which wc are responsible for, and that is 
for our sympathies, )for the manner in which we regard it, and 
• for the tone in which we discuss it. What shall we say, then, 
with regard to it ? 1 On which side shall we stand ? I do not 
believe it is possible to be strictly, coldly neutral. The question 9 
at issue is too great, the contest is too grand in the eye of 
the world. It is impossible for any man, who can have an 
opinion worth an 3 d:hing on anj^ questiori, not to have some 
kind of an opinion on the question of this war. I am not 
ashamed of my opinion, or of the sympathy which I feel, and lo 
have over and over again expressed, on the side of the free 
North. I cannot understand how any man witnessing w'hat 
is enacting on the American continent can indulge in small 
cavils against the free people of the North, and close his ej e 
entirely to the enormity of the puiposcs of the South. ( I can- 15 
not understand how any Englishman, who in past years has 
been accukomed to say that ‘ there was one foul blot upon 
the fair fame of the American Republic,’ can now express 
any sympathy -for those who W'ould perpetuate and extend 
that blot. ) And, more, if w'e profess to be, though it be with 20 
imperfect hnd faltering steps, the followers of Him who de- 
clared it to be His divine mission ‘ to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the’eaptives and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised,’ must 
we not reject with indignation and scorn the proffered alliance 29 
and friendship wdth a pow'er based on human bondage, and 
which contemplates the overthrow and the extinction of the 
dearest rights of the most helpless of mankind ? 

/ If we are the friends of freedom, personal and political — 
*and we all profess to be so, and most of us, more or less, are 30 
strmng after it more complefely for our own country — ^how- 
can we withhold our sympathy from a Government and a 
people among whom white men have always been free, and 
who are now offering an equal freedom to the black? I 
advise you not to believe in the ‘ destruction ’ of the American 35 
nation. If facts should happen by any chance to force you 
to believe it, do not commit the crime of wishing it. I do 
not blame men who draw different conclusions from mine 
from the facts, and who believe, that the restoration of the 
Union is impossible. As the facts lie before our S^enses, so 40 
must we form a judgment on them. But I blame those men 
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that wish for such a catastroplic, h'or myself, 1 have never 
<]espaircd, and I will not despair. In thu’language of one of 
our old jHiets, who wrote, I think, more than three hundred 
years ago, 1 will not despair — 

U For 1 have seen a thip in liavf u fall. 

After the .storm liad broke both mast and sliroiid. 

I'rom the very outburst of this gicat i.onvulsion, I have 
had but one hope and one faith, and it is this — that the result 
of this stupendous .St rife maybe to make freedom the heritage 
JO for ever of a whole continent, and that the grandeur and tlic 
prosperity of the .American Union may never be impaired. 
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WILLIAJI EWART GLADSTONE 
THE EXTENSION OFTHE SUFFRAGE 
House of Commons, April 27, 1866 

(At the close of the debate on the amendment of Lord Grosvdsor to 
•the motion for the Second Reading of the bill for the extension of the 
Suffrage.) 

At last, sir, we have obtained a clear doclilralion from an 
Authoritative s/ourcc ; and we now know that a bill which, ® 
in a country with 5,000,000 of adult males — (‘ Oh, oh ! ’ ‘Hear, 
hear ! ' and cries of ‘ Order ! ') — Am I to be permitted to pro- 
ceed ? — (' Hear, hear !,’ and renewed cries 6f ‘ Order I ’) — ^ 
and we now Imow that a bill which, in a country’ with some^ 
•5,600,000 of adult males, proposes to add to the present It 
jiraited constituency 200,000 of the middle class, and 0 
200,000 of the working class, is, in the judgment of the leader 
o f the Tory Part y, a bill to reconstruct the constitution on 
American principles. In the light of a declaration such as ^ 
this we can all the better consider and comprehend the it 
opposition to the bill. J , 

Sir, I rise after one o’clock in the morning to review, as 
well as I am able, a debate which has continued through eight 
nights. And first, sir, 1 would gladly have passed by the 
defence, as he calls it, and as I' must presume he thinks it, 20 
which the right honourable Gentleman has made for himself 
and for his friends^^vith reference to the history of the past 
twenty or thirty years. ^ 1 have no desire to interfere in that 
general controversy. I will not attempt to follow him through 
its details ; it will require from me only the briefest notice 2c 
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as to its general scope. I have too much respect lor the time 
of the House to weary it, at thb hour, with discussion whicli 
it is in my power to avoid ; and I must say that I have too 
much respect for the judgment of the House,, and for the 
6 judgment of those elsewhere who will become acquainted 
wth our proceedings, to have the slightest apprehension that 
anyone of the mistakes, or any one of the misrepresentation? 
consequent on the mistakes, which have proceeded from the 
light honourable Gentleman, in regard to the past perfonn- 
10 ances and present position of his party, w ill luu'C an influence 
on the House or on the people. 

Now, sir, I am afraid tliat I must begin by owning that I 
have much to state. I will endeavour, however, to consult 
the convenience of the House by clearing out of the wa\* at 
IB the outset some misapprehensions, which the right honourable 
Gentleman has assisted to p ropag ate, and which have pre'-' 
vailed on the other side during this debate ; to these I will 
refer separately and at once, because I tliink they have con- 
siderably tended to obscure the general issue. 

. the first place, I must iJrestime to say a wor^fupon tiit 

“subject of the references which have been made to a great 
name among, us, in this House, and in the country: I mean 
the name of Lord Palmerston. K It has been assumed b\’ 
Gentlemen who are supporters of the amendment that they 
23 honour the memory ot Lord Palmerston by describing him 
, "either generally as the enemy of reforms, or specially as tlic 
enemy of Parliamentary Reform. Or again, and yet more 
specitically, by ■ describing him especially as the enemy of 
/ that which constitutes the essential ;pomt and the verj.’ hinge 
' 30 of the whole framework of this bill ; namely, a reduction ot 
t he borough franch ise. Now, sir, to throw light upon this 
subject, I udii read but a few words which Lord Palmerston 
used in supporting his own bill in i860. He said that the 
, pro\dsions of that bill were open, as without doubt the pro- 
36 visions of our bill, and of every other bill, are open, to con- 
sideration in Committee ; but lie ^yent on to use these words ; 

‘ There are certain fundamental principles in the bill which 
we could not consent to have infringed, because that would, 
destroy the measure altogether. One main principle of the j- 
40 bill is, the reduction. of the borough franchise.' ' 

It- has been assumed, sir, by some speakers, that the life 
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of Lord Palmerston was a security against the in troduct ion ^ 
of a measureoTRetorm . 1 tliinjc it no less due to Lord Palmer- 
stonTKan to his c olleagues to sayvthat, as far as I am aware — 
and I presume tlie rigK? honourable Gentleman will admit 
ihat, if miscliief of any kind had been b rewing-in the Cabin et. 

I probably should have laiowft it — ^there never was, diiring 
all the years to which the assumption refers, a difference of 
opinion between Lord Palmerston and his colleagues on the 
question of Reform. I will venture to state my own view of 
what passed in a former year. In my own judgment, we 10 
underwent a great responsibility in regard to the measure of 
i860. The introduction of that measure was an important 
step, in redempti on of a verj' solemn pledgpi^of a pledge 
which might almost have been said to (5onstitute the basis 
of our official existence at the time. ^The a bandon ment of Iff} 
the measure probably must have taken place at some period 
of the session in the” state of affairs in which we stood ; yet 
it was a matter, as to the precise time and circumstances, 
difficult to determine.’! I admit that, in that abandonment, 
we underwent a great responsibility. Difference of opinion .20 
there might have been with regard to it ; but I know of no 
Member of the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston who ever thought 
that, after the abandonment of that measure, and considering 
the circumstances which prevailed from the year i860 down « 
to the dissolution of last year, it would have been wise or 25 , 
even ivarrant^ble, for the Cabinet to have revived the subject , 
of Reform. /The right honourable • Gentleman quotes — ^and 
.^gssiy, I must say, misquotes a speech of mine on the subject 
dfthe suffrage : no, sir, I wll not say he misquotes it, for he 
did not refer to my actual words, but I will only say he entirely 30 
misstates the effect. ^ The right honourable Gentleman, how- • 
ever, if he recollected that speech at all, might have recollected 
that in that speech I declared that, in my opinion, it would 
be wrong for the Government to introduce or take up the 
question of Parliamentary - Reform till there should have 35 
arrived such a state of puWic opinion as might seem to afford 
a fair prospect of success.) That, I believe, was all along the 
unanimous opinion of the Cabinet, fit has been observed, 
indeed, that my right honourable iriend the Secretary for 
the Home Department declared last year that we did not 40 
make our appeal to the country as the patrons .of a great 
8 
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measure of Roformu Certainly not ; we t endere d no such 
profession. We left the country to pronounce its own im- 
partial judgment : and we waited, in the state of things I 
have referred to, for ^ont ancous indi cations'?, of the state 
5 of tlie public mind witn^egard to the "representation of the 
people in Parliament. But my right honourablj friend 
himself has stated, that when the elections had taken place, 
he individually formed the opinion, which, as far as I know, 
was the opinion formed by the other Members of the Cabinet, 
10 that the manifes tat ions which had been given by the country, 
and by candidates when appealing to the constituenciesi in 
respect to Parliamentary Reform, when considered as a 
whole, had brought again before us the very occasion on 
which it was our duty to become responsible for another 
15 measure of Reform. Nor have we the smallest right, the 
smallest ground, to suppose that Lord Palmerston differed 
from that opinion. We cannot, indeed, say that he agreed 
in it : and why ? Because, at the moment of his lamented 
death, no single Cabinet had as yet been held for the purpose 
20 of considering the measures to be adopted during the coming 
session. But I do chance to know, and it is a posthumous 
record of some interest, that Lord I?almerston had a con- 
versation with one, at least, of his colleagues at no very long 
period before his death — ^it may have been a twelvemonth, 
26 it. may have been more : I cannot further define the time — 
on this very subject. I have not the smallest doubt in my 
mind, though I cannot state it as a matter of fact, that he was 
looking forward to the dissolution as the critical period when 
a fresh decision w'ould have to be taken. But, as a matter of 
30 fact, in that conversation he stated his opinion that, within 
a limited time, it would be right for the Government again 
to introduce the subject of Reform. So much, sir, for the 
honour of Lord Palmerston, which I confess I think has not 
been in the most j udicio us keeping during the chief part of 
36 this debate. Thaf^imonTTIiope, may be expressed wthout 
offence, and without t ransg ressing, in letter or. in spirit, the 
rules of Parliament. 

Now I come to "another subject, again one of a personal 
character, and one w’ith which the House has been made 
41 ) perhaps sufficiently familiar during our long discussion. 1 
refer to our supposed relations with my honourable friend 
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the Member for Birmingham. F It has been made a charge 
against the Government .that they are identified with my 
lionourable friend. ' It is admitted that we are the nominal 
iVIinistcrs of the Crown, but it is confidently or, boldly declared 
tliat he is its irresponsible, j^el.its real adviser. To such a J 
charge, c ouche d in such terms, I shall make no reply what- 
ever. 3 Such persons as are disposed to admit it must have? 
minds in a position, entirely. inaccessible, I \yill not say to] 
delibera tive reason or justice, but, at any rate, to any pbserva- ! 
tions^ich as I can offer. In truth, such things are said not 10 
Sn order to con\nnce, nor to persuade, but, if not to bewilder, 
fit least to sting, j But other and. more specific charges have 
been made ; and these it is right that, as Her Majesty’s ser- 
vants, we should notice. It has been stated that my honour- 
able friend the Member for Birmingham has been the adviser i5 
and \d rtu al framer of this bill. On that subject, inasmuch (fir 
as it raises an issue of facts, and is therefore one which admits ' 
of being dealt with, let us consider what has really taken ^ 
place. And I may preface my statement with this remark,'^ 
that in my .opinion, as well as in the opinions so gracefully, as 20' 
well as manfull y, expressed by my honourable and learned 
friend the member for Exeter (Mr. Coleridge), it would have 
been no disgrace to the Government, if policy had appeared 
to recommend it, that they should have consulted the great 
organs of opinion in the different sections of their party, with 25 
respect to the best method of framing a plan of Parliamentary 
Reform. iHad that method been pursued, it would have been • 
impossible’ to overlook — ^it would, have been culpable if, ^ 
through cowardice, they had refrained from' consulting, fdtT 
one, my honourable friend the Member for Birmingham.) But 30 
Her Majesty’s Government felt no such necessity; and, as 
far as I am aware, did not in any manner or degree pursue 
that course of consultation. They did feel that, responsible 
as they had been for the formation and the introduction of 
previous Reform Bills, and being, most of them, far froin 36 
inexperienced in conducting the affairs of a Government, 
they had sufficient confidence in themselves, sufficient know- 
ledge of the state of the public mind, and sufficient sense of 
their- own responsibility, to form their own opinion on the 
l eading provisions fit to be embo^^ in a measure of Reform. 40 
We ’ w^eTnideed j aware of The opinions of the honourable 
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Menibe.rJor._Binningham ; just as much, I helieve, as, and 
no more than, the "Gentlemen opposite were aware of them. 
And I apprehend that we were aware of them through the 
sa me unf ailing channels — ^namely, the public journals of the 
ScounHjC What we understood to be his opinions he had 
stated in a speech delivered by him, I rather think at Roch- 
dale, during the autumn. We conceived them to be as I 
will now state them ; and my honourable friend himself will, 
I doubt 'not, have the kindness to correct me if I am ^vrong, 
10 There were, I think, fom points principally put forward. 
Firstly, that there was a certain franchise which must be 
considered to be the maximum admissible for counties, and 
that this was £io ; secondly, that there was also a certain 
franchise which must be considered to be the maximum for 
16 boroughs, and that to make this in any manner satisfactory 
it should on no account be above £6 ; thirdl 54 -he-CDnsi.dsed 
that the extension_of_the_.franchise ought_lo_be_sep^aTed 
fronTTE^redisfrifaufion of _seate ; and ' fourthly — ^he null 
forgive' me if I do not quote him with sufficient precision — 
20 he thought that this separation qf the two subjects ought to 
take place for a special purpose^ namely, in order that the 
interval of time between the two might mature and ripen 
the public mind after the passing of the FraS'^se Bill, so as 
to obtain, if a later, yet a more full and conclusive settlement 
J of the later question. These, as far as my memory serves me, 
were the four points of opinion delivered by my honourable 
friend. And what have we done ? We agreed mth my 
honourable friend in one of them ; ,we agreed wth him in the 
policy of separating the question of the franchise from the 
30 redistribution of seats. And should we not have been the 
most co ntemp fible of all poltroo ns ever misnamed Ministers 
if, having that opinion, w6 had shrunk from acting on it be- 
cause we might Imow well enough, \vithout any gift of divina- 
tion, that the leader, forsooth, of the Tory Party (as he has 
35 described himself to-night) would found on that circumstance 
a charge of subserviency, which he himself must know', just 
as well as we do, to be thoroughly unfounded?) If sub- 
serviency exists, why has it not appeared in our conduct with 
reference to the other opinions’ of my honourable friend? 
40 Why were we of set purpose to ffiffer with him in everything ? 
Why have we not proposed" the £io franchise recommended 
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by my.ho^uraliie.friend, and by the right honourable Gentle- 
man himself in the bill of 1859 ? Why have we not proposed 
the /6 franchise introduced in i860 under the express sanction 
of the right honourable j Gentlehian the Member- for, Caine, 
and declated by my honourable friend the Member for Bir- 6 
mingham to be the highest figure that could be allowed to 
stand in any satisfactor}' Reform Bill ? If this subserviency 
exists, how is it that these opinions have not been followed ?. 

It is true thal' my honourable friend, with, I think, great 
moderation and great wisdom, accepts the bill as it stands ; 10 
and his acceptance of it is converted into a charge against the 
bill itself. Strange position, indeed, if, as seems to be the 
case, we have arrived at a state of things, in which the verj^ 
fact that my honourable friend gives his support to this bill 
— a bill proposing a far less popular franchise than was recom- 16 
mended by Lord Palmerston, whose political calmness and 
deliberative temper have been so justly commended in this 
debate ; by Sir George Lewis, and by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Caine — ^if the very fact that the 
honourable Gentleman supports this bill is to stand, and, as 20 
it were, to poison the measure itself. Is it credible that 
there are such extremes of party and personal animosity in 
this House, and that the very essence of facts and objects is 
to change its nature from its relation to this or that particular 
individual ? And are these the encouragements to political 25 
moderation in his future course which my honourable friend 
is to receive ? Such, sir, is the state of the facts, so far as 
we are concerned, with regard to my honourable friend the 
Member for Birmingham. Yet I must stiU say one more word 
about him. I am sorry to have to do it, but I cannot help 30 
myself. I do sincerely tliink he is a great deal more obliged 
to honourable Gentlemen opposite, than he is to us. It is 
my firm opinion, though it may be an erroneous one, that 
the Gentlemen who adopt the line of argument that has 
been adopted by the right honourable Gentleman opposite 35* 
with’ regard to what he terms Americanising the institutions 
of the country, are doing their utmost, against their will and 
without their knowledge — or much of what they have really 
been doing for a long period of time has been not only against 
their wUl, but likewise without their knowledge — ^to magnify 40 
and increase the influence of my honourable friend the Member 
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for Birmingham and if my honourable friend be tlic dan- 
gerous man he is supposed to be, and if he nurses in his breast 
such wicked schemes as arc imputed to him against the in- 
stitutions of the country, it is not througli Her ^Majesty’s 
6 Governm ent nor through the agency of those wno~arcTrdR' 
thinking and voting with them, tJial he will ever obtain the 
means of giving effect to his feh designs, but through llie line 
of argument and statement ^ich lias been adopted by liis 
and our opponents, and which invests him with powers and 
10 attributes of influence such as not c\-en his extraordinary 
abilities, aided as they are b}' his known integrity, have ever 
enabled him to obtain. 

And now, sir, I must bestow two minutes on a que.stion 
that touches several expressions^f *" my own. Perhaps m\' 
15 best apology for troubling the House on such a matter will 
be that they are expressions which ha\'C furnished material, 
in the mouths of others, for some hours of this debate. The 
noble L ord the Momlicr for Kin g's Lj-nn, in his very clear, 
very forcible, very argumentative, and I must sa)’, as it seemed 
•>0 to me — though it has been criticised to a contrary effect — 
''by no means uucandid speech, complimented me on not having 
used any of those expressions which may perhaps be best anil 
most briefly summed up in a single phrase that will be sufii- 
ciently understood by the House — namelj', t he 'flesh and 
25 blood* arg uments. Now, sir, I wish that the ' noble Lord, 
fRe^ight honourable Baronet the Member for Hertfordshire 
(Sir E. Lytton), and the right lion. Gentleman the Member 
for Caine, had a little more considered what really took place 
with regard to the use of that and of other more or less similar 
30 expressions. The right hon. Member for Caine for I tliink 
half an hour, the right hon. Baronet the Member for Hert- 
fordshire for perhaps half an hour more, not having them- 
l-^elves heard me use the phrase which became for them so 
>^c ppious a theme, founded detailed declamation, argument. 
jMie,huriciafisn7icnd I know not what, upon a pure assumption. 
They assumed, arid doubtless they believed, I had used the 
fact that the worlung claves are of our own flesh and blood 
as a reason why the bill now before the House should be 
passed. And my right hon. friend the Member for Caine 
I in agpart of his speech \riiich I admit was quite unanswer- 
abl^shovved that thus to make use of such a consideration 
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would be the greatest imaginable absurdity. Undoubted!}' ! 
But then it so happens I never did use any argument of the 
land. There are limits to human folly ; and neither here 
nor elsewhere should I have dreamed of so eccentric a pro- 
ceeding. I used the expression in^a totally distinct view? 3 
I used it as a reply — naj', I wll presume to go one step further 
and say, if it be not presumptuous , to say it — I used it as a 
reproof, to the language of some of the opponents of the 
bill. And in that view I justify and abide bv the use of it. 
Sir, in my opinion there are times in debate, when extra- lo 
ordinary errors are best met by the declaration of elementary 
truths. When I heard it stated by a Gentleman of ability 
that to touch the question of enfranchising a further portion 
of the working class was domestic revolution I thought it 
time to remind him that the simple performance of the duties 15 
of citizenship does give some presumption of capacity for 
civil rights, and that the burden of proof, that exclusion from 
such rights is warrantable or wise or (as it may be) necessary, 
lies upon those who exclude, rather than upon those who 
admit. That, as I think, very simple declaration was magni- 20 
fled into revolutionary doctrine ; and great service has it 
once more done to-night to the leader of the Tory Party. 

On the same grounds, when I heard my right hon. friend 
declaring these working men at from to £ to , and that 
not once onty, as it must now be said, to be an invading army, 25 
and even something more, to be an invading ambush , to be , 
a band of enemies, which was to bring ruin and conflagration, 
as the purpose of its mission, into a city all fore-boomed ; 
and when I heard these opinions, and his portento us illustra-(^ 
tion of them once and again repeated; I tlioughf it was time 30 
to fall back upon elementary truths as the proper antagonists 
to these extraordinary errors ; and to say, these men whom 
you are desmincing, not by argument and reason, but beyond 
the bounds of all argument and all reason, are your own 
flesh and blood. And now, sir, having stated thus much, sis 
I must so far notice the speech of the noble Lord (Viscount 
Cranbourne) who commenced this debate to-night, as emphati- 
cally to deny that in any one point or particular, when speak- 
ing elsewhere, as he said, and, as has been said by others, 
in the provinces, but as I should say; addressing my own 40 
constituents, have I gone so much as one jot or tittle beyond 
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the statements made b}' me on the floor of the House. I 
do not know really whether, I am to look to the principles 
or to the practice of the lioble Lord the Member for Stamford, 
as establishing the nile with regard to what is to be done out 
6 of the House by its Mtmbers in the use of tongue or pen. 
I am quite willing,, however, to say, without further examina- 
tion of his practice, that I abide by his precepts ; and this 
I promise him, I will freely submit to any censure hp caii 
bestow — and if there is censure to be bestowed I admit he is 
10 a good , hand at th e opera tion — ^when he can show that on 
any occasion I'Have said elsewhere of any Members of this 
House, or of any proceeding in this House, that wliich I have 
not said here, or am not ready to say upon this floor, where 
in my judgment it is that all our battles may best be fought. 
16 I have however, sir, a more agreeable admission to make. 
What I have said in the. nature of platitude, or of truisms, 
or of revol utionary m aximi^and the 'condemned dicta have 
passed'unSer "all these "designations alternately, as might 
suit the tastes of the different critics — ^has been said with 
20 reference to declarations made by persons of the greatest 
_ weight in this House, made, too, not amid the sound merely, 
” but rather amid a tumult and tempest of cheers ; and there- 
fore to be taken as setting forth the sentiments not of one, 
but of many. Yet, I am glad and thankful .to admit that 
26 those cheers and tumult, overpowering as they were, did not 
represent the imiversal sentiment on the other side of the 
House from which they proceeded. , The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lincolnshire explained that certain 
cheers, which had led me to suppose he might be one of those 
30 who entertained opinions of the - working class, such as I 
endeavoured to protest against, had been incorrectly inter- 
preted, and really referred to another subject. My hon, 
and learned friend the Member for Suffolk ( Sir Fitz-Roy 
Kelly), although he has not taken part in this debate, spoke 
35 in another discussion, upon the malt duty, a few evenings 
back, on the character of the working class, in a spirit which 
proves that he, at least, entertains none of those ungenerous 
sentiments in regard to them ; and that tone, I feel assured, 
notwithstanding some instances leading to a contrary con- 
40 elusion, would be found considerably to pervade the benches 
opposite. But I now pass on from the brief explanation 
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which I have given of the particular epithets and expressions 
used by myself with reference to the sentiments of others ; 
and I think I may appeal to hon. Members to support me 
when I say that it was not I who first introduced into these 
discussions observations of this colour and description. It 6 
was not in my opening speech that they had their rise ; and 
so long as our debates are conducted in the manner of which 
the speech of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) has 
furnished us with so good an example, I may, I hope, venture 
to promise him that the House will never hear from me any lO 
more of such expressions, be they platitudes, be they truths, 
or be they fairly characterised as revolutionary and subversive 
paradoxes. 

And now, sir, I proceed. Now, I come to take a retrosp ect ' 
of this debate. It is natural, it is unavoidable, that my 
attention should first, and in a principal degree, rest on the 
remarkable speech which we heard yesterday from my right 
hon. friend the Member for Caine. With 'that speech I 
shall not attempt to deal in detail, and that for many reason s. 
One of these reasons, perhaps, is a disinclination to measure 20 
sw ord j aath-such-a-man. — [Hear, hear !] — ^That cheer, com- 
plimc nlary ^gyifisr^bes not, at any rate, precede, but follows, 
my own admission. A second reason is in my recollections, 
and a third lies in my hopes, with respect to my right hon. 
friend. I cannot forget although he may — ^his coxmexion 26 
with the men who sit on these benches. I cannot forget 
the real services which, as a public man, he has rendered ; 
and while I know of no language strong enough to express 
the grief — ^na}^ the astonishment — ^vith which I regard his 
.present extraordinary opinions and declarations on the 30 
question of Reform, passing, as they seemed to do, beyond 
those entertained, or at least those avowed, bj^ other Members, 
yet I think the evident framework of his mind, as well as 
his recent conduct on other questions, entitles him to this 
admission at the hands of his party, both that he is pursuing 36 
the dictates of his conscience, and that upon general subjects 
his judgments are frankly liberal. I only hope that, when 
he is again doing battle in the ranks, and for the political 
objects, of those among whom he sits, he may display a little 
more moderation than he has done in the course of the present dc 
struggle. With respect, however, to his speech, I may be 
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permitted to observe upon it in either of two aspects^ When 
I look upon it in the light of a great parliamentarv display ; 
when I consider the force of the weapons wliich lie used, the 
keenness of their edge, and the skill and rapidity of the hand 
5 by which they were wielded, I am lost — indc-ed I was at the 
time lost — in admiration, though I was myself the object of 
a fair proportion of the cuts and thnists which he delivered^ 
But, sir, wlien I take another new of that remarkable dis^ / 
course ; when I think of the end and aim to which it was 


10 applied — ^when I remember how shallow, how unworthy, was 
the exhibition which he gave us of this great and noble 
Constitution of England, which I, for one, really thought 
had struck some roots into our soil, and was fixed there in 


a manner to defy the puny efforts of my Lord Russell and 
15 his colleagues — ^ivhen I recollect how my right hon. friend 
exaggerated more and more as he went on his idle fears 
and apprehensions, and coloured every object more and 
more highly in the phantom visions he had conjured up — 
when I found him travelling back to Australia, his old abode 
20 and, on discovering there that the public men of that country 
had, after all, been simply prosecuting in his 'absence the 
career which they commenced under his auspices — ^whon he 
, ended iritli the p orte ntous discoi-eiy, that what he called 
• anarchy must be arreted in the colonies by the paramount 
25 power of parliamentar}' interference from this countrj’, for 
the purpose of taldng away from our fellow countrymen at 
the antipodes the powers of self-government which tliei- 
enjoy — then I confess that the admiration I had felt was 
lost and swallowed up, I will hardly say in shame, but at 
30 the least in grief. Will my right hon. friend permit mt; 
to apply to him the stor 3 ' which is told of the mother of the 
Regent Duke of Orleans, Elizabeth the Princess Palatine 
of Bavaria ? She said of her son, what I will venture to 
apply to my right hon. friend. Her story was, that at hi-^ 
-!5 birth the fairies were invited to attend. Each came, and 
each brought the infant the gift of a talent. But in sending 
the in\itations one faiiy had unhappily been forgotten. 
She came unasked, and said, for her revenge, *Yes, he shall 
have all the talents e.xcept one : that of knowing how. and 
40 for what end, to apph' them.J^ 

The argument of my right hon. friend depended entirel}* 
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on a scries of what I may call enormous, and at the same 
time utterly unsound, assumpttonsT The first which I 
shall deal with is the assumption that the Government has 
insulted the House of Commons. Insult, vilification, degra- 
dation, harshness, tyranny, despotism — these are some of 5, 
the flowers of speech which have been applied in the course 
of thisdcBate^ I think especially by luy noble friend the 
Member for Haddington, on the part of those whom he calls 
moderate Liberals, but also bj' others, to the conduct of the 
Government. But, to do him justice, my right hon. friend to 
the Member for Caine never deals in generalities ; so he ^ 
fastened on a phrase. He thinks he substantiated his charge ' 
of insulting Parliament by saying that I had used these'words : 
" We Imow witlj^whom. wcjiav.e.to. d eal.* The right hon. 
GenOeman siT^TliaT^irasc means the House of Commons ; 16 
and, consequently, that the House of Commons is insulted. 
But did it mean {he House of Commons ? It did not. There 
is no more common political artifice, as far as my experience 
goes, than this : when a gentleman finds himself stung, or 
fastened down, or ajitly described, by some particular phrase 20 
•or sentiment, he shifts the application of it from himself, 
and he complains that it has been applied, and, of course, 
disrespectfully applied to the House of Commons. Sir, 

I did not intend my phrase for the House of Commons. I 
will explicitly tell my right hon. fri9nd to whom I did not 25 
apply it, and, if it be any ^tisfaction to him, I will tell him 
also to whom I did apply it. ' I did not mean it for my right 
hon, friend the Member for Cambridge University, or for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Slcmber for Oxfordshire, both 
•of whom, as we perfectly well know, are friendly to a reduc- 30 
tion of the borough franchise. We may, indeed, have a 
battle with my right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) at the proper 
time ; for he declares, although I- own myself unable to 
perceive it, that a principle is involved in the difference 
between the rates of £10 and £14 as applied to the counties, 36 
and between the amounts £7 and £8 as applied to the boroughs. 
But he is friendly to some reduction of the franchise in 
boroughs. He has declared his opinions, and no doubt 
he will be ready at the proper time to vote in conformity > 
with them. His whole conduct has been' open and direct. *^4 
If I had applied such an expression to him I should have 
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been giiilty of the grossest injustice. I Jiad in ‘ my mind 
very different persons. Does my right hon. friend the 
Member for Caine recollect how, in one of his plays, that 
prince of comedians, Aristophanes, conveys, through the mc- 
S dinm of some character or other, a rebuhe to some prevailing 
tendency or sentiment of the time — I cannot recollect now 
what it was — too many arc the years tl)at have slipped away 
.since I read it — but tliat character, addressing the audience, 
says : 'And now, my good Athenians, pray recollect that I 
10 am not speaking of the city, I am not speaking of the public, 
I am only speaking of certain depraved and crooked little 
men.’ And if I may be permitted to make a metaphorical 
application of these epithets — coirfining myself most strictly 
to tlie metaphorical use, speaking only in a political sense, 
15 and with exclusive reference to this question of Reform, I 
would say it was not of the House of Commons that I used 
these words, but of ‘certain depraved and crooked little 
men’ ; and I frankly own now in candour that my right 
hon. friend is, according to my judgment, and intention, 
2 pthe very first and foremost among tlunn. ' We know with 
'whom we have to deal,' because we know we have to deal 
with him. My right hon. friend is opposed to the lowering 
of the borough franchise. He knows that is the object of 
this bill. If I understood his speech aright — and he is so 
26 perspicuous that it is hardly possible to be mistaken — ^lic is 
opposed to Reform in' every shape and form ; yet, though 
he is opposed to the measure as a whole, he does not oppose 
the second reading of the bill, but has been content to vote 
for an amendment which, in effect, says no more than this : 
30 'We think that is a bad bill which is already on the table, 
but jfou must lay another bad bill on the table, and then 
we shall be ready to consider it.’ I think, therefore, that 
I am justified in using the words, significant as I admit them 
to be, 'We know with whom we liavc to deal.' .We have to 
35 deal with Gentlemen who arc opposed to the reduction of 
the franchise, but who do not tliink proper to express the- 
ground of their opposition by their vote. The course we have 
taken is a course that we have taken avowedly upon a prin- 
ciple. We do not deny, we do not dispute, that we arc 
40 contending for the reduction of the franchise. We are not 
low contending for a particular amount. We may mean 
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■to propose, and wc may mean to adhere to, a particular 
amount ; but what we are now contending for is a reduction 
•of the franchise, especiall}^ in towns. But we are opposed 
by open antagonists, and we are also opposed by concealed 
Antagonists. We wish to strip away the disguise from this 6 
latter class of antagonists. We wish that they should speak 
audibly, and in the face of day, that which they think, that 
which thej' mean ; and no effort, sir, on our part, no amount 
of endurance, no amount of labour th.xt wc can undergo 
shall be wanting to attain that object, and to take care that lo 
the people of England, as well as wc, the Government, shall 
know with whom we have to deal. ^ 

Then the second head of my right hon. friend's indict- 
ment against us as to insulting this House was that, after 
we had produced a certain quantity of statistics, we declared 15 
it should not, with our good-will, have any more. Sir, we 
never said, I never said, anything of the kind. What I said 
was, that when questions respecting the social anatomy of:'*^' 
class, and the conditions and the numbers in particular of 
the working class, reached a point which, I say frankly, 20 
appeared to me to threaten to assume an inyidious and 
offensive character — mean a character justly offensive to 
them — what I did say was that it was time such inquiries ’• 
should stop, and that, as far as the Government was concerned, 
we should be no party to their being carried to such a point. 05 
As to the supply' of further statistics, JMcmbers know the 
reverse ; for example, the hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire knows well that, on the very same night when this 
matter was under discussion, the Government made not the 
smallest objection to the production of the further statistics 30 
which he desired. 

But my right hon. friend says — and I think this was 
the third proof he gave that we were insulting the House — 
he sa}^ that the information on the subject of the redis- 
tribution of seats, that is, the measure which we intend ’to 35 
propose ofi that subject, is kept back out of mere wantonn ess.^\f '' 
And the task he commends to me is this : I have to show, he < 
conceives, that the measure of redistribution is so entirely 
detached from the considerations applicable to the second 
reading of our present bill, that it ought upon no account 40 
to be given to the House before such second reading, and yet 
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that it is sp intimately intertwined with the considerations 
applicable to the Motion -for going into Committee, that it 
must of necessity be given to the House before it is about to 
go into, Committee. Sir, I am bound to prove, and I shall 
5 prove, no such thing. It, is not we who have 'ever held that 
the measurp-for redistribution was so intertwined with the 
subject-matter of this bill that it must necessarily be, given 
before we could go into Committee. On the contrary, sir, 
we have frankly .declared, but always knowing, as ,I said 
10 before, uith whom >ve have to deal, that the great apprehen- 
sion which possessed us was not one merely respecting , the 
comse that would on that night betaken by the representatives 
of the small boroughs, gentlemen who might be naturally 
and not unwarra ntably alarmed on behalf of their constituents. 
That is a compa.ratively small matter. But our main' ,dread 
was, that the covert enemies of the reduction of the franchise 
would make use^'that whole wdldemess of multitudinous 
particular which belongs to the subject of a reSsfrittition 
of"s’eA'ts,‘*and would by this means perplex and entangle the 
20 entire question, so as to tender progress with it virtually 
impracticable within the period likely to be at our command. 
That was the fear we entertained. But, as time went on, we 
found .that many differed from us as to our mode of procedure,. 
. with respect to whom it would have been insolence on our. 
25 part to doubt, that they at the same time concurred with us- 
in a common object — ^namely, in the desire for a reduction 
of the franchise. Without the smallest reserve, therefore, 
and in deference to those vdshes, we departed from the method 
of action which our own judgment recommended, and .-we 
.no incurred what we thought real hazard and inconvenience 
as far as the progress of the measure is concerned. .We have, 
however, adhered all along to the opinion we originally ex- 
pressed — ^that the safest, course, could we have persuaded 
the House to pursue it, would have been a complete separation, 
36 for' the moment, of the two .subjects. I say for the moment,r 
because I am now reminded, that I omitted to , notice, I be- 
lieve, at the proper time, one point in regard to the opinions 
of' the hon. Member for Birmingham. , That particular 
opinion of my hon. friend, that the redistribution, of seats 
40 w^s a question to be reserved .with a ■view to an intermediate 
ripening of the, public mind on the subject, was- an opinion 
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that we have never entertained. It was an opinion that 
ni}' hon. friend might entertain with perfect honour ; but 
for us — as men who had formerty combined the two subjects, 
and as men who now professed to disunite them exclusively 
upon grounds of convenience and advantage in point of 5 
procedure, for us to entertain such a latent purpose would 
have been a base device, would have been conduct unworthy 
either of a Government, or of any gentleman, or any reputable 
man, in whatever capacity or station. And I must confess 
it is with pain and with much difficult}' that I can allow my- JO 
self to believe, that any such opinion can have been enter- 
tained of the Government by any single gentleman, who 
numbers himself among its supporters. I cannot complain 
or wonder at its being ascribed to us by Gentlemen opposite; 
for the distinction which the hon. and gallant Member for 16 
Huntingdon has made between personal and political honour 
is a distinction which has been at least conventionally estab- 
lished to a sufficient degree to deprive us of any title to com,- 
plain against charges of that kind. But I must say that, 
for Gentlemen who have general confidence in the Govern- 20 
ment, to think the Government capable of any such act, is 
a thing I am at a loss to understand ; and the advice I would 
respectfully presume to give them is, that they withdraw 
that general confidence immediately, and make it their first 
business, not to carry an indirect motion like the amendment 25 
now under consideration, but at once to put ^he Government 
out of office by the most direct and decisive means they can 
discover. Thus much, sir, as to the charge of insulting the 
House by withholding information. 

And now', sir, I hope I may say a few words as to the 30 
general charge of an attempt to domineer or tyrannise over 
this House. The right hon. GenlleinSi opposite has given 
me a favourable opportunity of explaining my position on 
that subject to the Liberal Party. If. sir. I . had b fien the*- 
mmi^vho, at the very outset of his career, well-nigh lialf a 35 
centUT^y ago, had with an almost prophetic foresight fastened 
upon two great groups of questions, those great historic 
questions of the age, of which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, to judge from the last portion of his speech, seems 
never to have heard ; I mean the questions relating to the 40 
removal of civil disabilities for religious opinions, , and to 
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Parliamentary Reform — I had been the man who, having 
thus in his early youth, in the very first stage of his political 
career, fixed tipon those questions and made them his own, 
Hhen went «on to prosecute them with sure and unflagging 
s instinct, until the triumph in each had been achie'ved; if 
* I had been the man whose name has been associated for 
forty years,' and often in the very first place of eminence, 
uith every measure of beneficent legislation — ^in other words, 
had I been Earl Russell, there might have been some tempta- 
10 tion to pass into excess in the exercise of authority, and some 
excuse for the endeavour to apply to this House a pressure 
in itself unjustifiable. But, sir, I am not' Earl Russell. The 
right hon. Gentleman, secure; I suppose, in the -recollec- 
tion of his own consistency, has taunted me with the political 
15 errors of my boyhood. The right hon. Gentleman, when 
he addressed the hoh. Member for Westminster, took oc- 
casion to make a cheap display of magnanimity, for he 
declared that he would not take the philosopher to task for 
what he wrote twenty-five years ago. But when he caught 
20 one who thirty-five years ago when just emerged from boy- 
hood, and stiU an undergraduate of Oxford, had expressed 
an opinion adverse to the Reform Bill of 1832, of which he 
had for long 'years bitterly repented, then the right hon*. 
Gentleman could not resist the temptation that offered itself 
26 to his appetite for theatrical' effect. He, a parliamentary 
champion 'of twenty years’ standing, and the leader, as he 
informs, us to-night, of the 'Tory Party, is so ignorant of the’ 
House of Commons, or so simple in the structure of his mind 
that he positively thought he would obtain a parliamentary 
30 advantage by exhibiting me to the public view for reprobation 
. as an opponent of the Reform' Bill of 1832. ' Sir, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has done me the honom: thus to exhibit 
me, let me for a moment trespass on the patience of the 
House by exhibiting myself. ' What he has stated- is true. 
35 I deeply regret it. But I was bred under the shadow of the 
great name of Canning ; every _ influence ' connected with 
that name governed the first political impressions of my 
childhood and my youth ; following Mr. Canning, I rejoiced 
in the removal of religious disabihties from the Roman Catholic 
^0 body, and in the free and truly British tone which he gave 
to our policy abroad ; following Mr. Canning, I rejoiced* in 
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the opening he boldly and wisely made towards the establish- 
ment of free commercial interchanges between nations ; 
with Mr. Canning, and under the attraction of that great 
name, and under the influence likewise of the yet more vener- 
able name of Burke, I own that m3' youthfulmindand imagina- 5 
tion were impressed with those same idle and futile fears 
which still bewilder and distract the mature mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I had conceived that very same 
fear, that ungovernable alarm at the first Reform Bill, in 
the days of m3' undergraduate career at Oxford, which the 10 
right hon. Gentleman now feels at the measure before the 
House ; and the onlv difference between us is this — I thank 
liim for bringing it into view b3' his quotation — ^that, having 
those vieu-s, I, as it would appear, moved the Oxford Union 
Debating Societ3' to c,\prcss them clearly, plainly, forcibly, is 
in doNvnright intelligible English ; while the right hon. Gentle- 
man docs not dare to let the nation know what it is that 
he really thinks, but is content to skulk under the shelter 
of the meaningless amendment which is proposed by the 
noble Lord. And now, sir, I quit tlie right hon. Gentle- 20 
man ; I leave him to his reflections ; and I envy him not 
one particle of the polemical advantage which he has gained 
by his discreet reference to the proceedings of the O.xford 
Union Debating Societ3' in the 3'ear of grace 1831. 

My position, then, sir, in regard to the Liberal party, is 25 
in all points the opposite of Earl Russell’s. Earl Russell 
might have been misled possibly, had he been in this place, 
into using language which would have been unfit if coming 
from another person. But it could not be the same with 
me. I am too well aware of the relations which subsist 30 
between the party and myself. I have no one of the claims 
which' he possesses in such abundance. }l came among you| 
an outcast from those with whom I associated, driven from i 
their ranks, I admit, b3' no arbitrary act, but by the slow \ 
and resistless forces of conviction.^ I came among you, to 33 
make use of the legal phraseology, in formCi pauperis. I 
had nothing to offer you but faithful and honourable service. 
You received me, as Dido received the shipwrecked ASneas : 

Ejectum littore, egentem 

Accepi ; 40 
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and I only trust you may not hereafter at any time have to 
complete^^ the sentence in regard to me : 

Et regni, demens ! in parte locavi. 

You received me with kindness, indulgence, generosity, and, 
C I may even say, with some measure of your confidence. And 
the relation between us has assumed such a form that you 
can never be my debtors, but that I must be for ever in your 
debt. It is not from me, under such circumstances, that any 
word will proceed that can savour of the character which 
10 the right hon. Gentleman imputes to the conduct of the 
Government with respect to the present bill,)' And now, sir, 
let me state what I take to be the actual condition .of the 
question that is to be decided to-night. For this is not only 
a brilliant and a protracted debate, it is not only one upon 
ifi which the House of Commons has freely lavished' from every 
one of its parties or its sections the choicest treasures of its 
wit, its argument, its rhetorical and its persuasive powers ; 
it is also an historical debate. We are, now about the process 
which is called 'n uking his tory.* We are now laying the 
20 foundations of much that is hereafter to happen. This 
occasion is a starting-point, from which I presume to tliink 
the career we have to run, as individuals and as parties, will 
in many respects take its character and colour. Now, sir, 
the main charge brought against us is this : that we have 
25 introduced a Franchise' Bill alone. Is that, then, such a very 
grave offence ? There were two reasons that might, surely, 
and without reproach, have moved us to take such a comse. 
One ws the mason of policy the desire to avoid giving 
temptation,' unnecessarily, for a combination of persons 
30 formed from various and opposite quarters, and uniting, 
though on different grounds, for the common but momentary 
puroose of rejecting the bill./ If we were influenced by that 
motive I do not know that, in confessing the fact, we need in 
any way be ashamed of it. But the conclusive reason which 
36 swayed us was that which I mentioned in introducing the 
bill, the feeling that the passing of a combined bill , must 
be regarded as practically impossible ; that, under the cir- 
cumstances which then existed, it was not wise for us to ask 
the House to continue its sitting through the autumn ; that 
40 the time which we must reckon as likely to be consumed in 
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4ebate upon the double measure would be more than we 
■could make sure, within the ordinary limits of the session, 
we shotild be able to devote to it : and that, consequently, 
if we should introduce a measure which we knew co^d not, 
in the ordinary course of things, pass the House in the time 6 ' 
available for its discussion, not only would there be another- 
failure to be added to the already long list of parliamentary 
miscarriages, but'' a failure, too, attended on our part with 
gfoss”^shonour. We should have met with all, and more 
than all, the opposition which has encountered us, although 10 
not, perhaps, from the same quarters. And we should have' 
had, t o boo t, the reproach from within, that we had adopted ' 
an indirect method of proceeding, and had claimed credit 
for being the friends of Reform, /while we had laid upon the 
table a measure which we ourselves knew it was impossible to 16 
carry through. This sec ond and conclu sive reason w as.-theni. 
the question of timetT^^^wgs-OieliwSve^aapOT^^ 
day argument, which has attained such considerable celebrity; 
■ascETlMi winch my mind dwells with peculiar satisfaction, 
because' it seems to have been the only point of all those 2C 
mooted in this debate on which everybody has been agreed. 
Ntrone, at least, has challenged it. 

■ That argument of time was also for us, under the circum- 
stances, an argument of honour ; and the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn has fairly owned that the alternative 23 
to our method of proceeding was the postponement of the 
whole question to next session. Now, after what has passed, 
let the noble Lord place himself in our position. I ask the 
noble Lord, for I have confidence in his fairness, to place 
himself in our position. We were the authors, most of us, of so 
measures which had resulted in two or three former failures. 

We had taken part; most of us, in the strong and decisive 
measure ,wliich resulted in the ejection of the Government 
■of Lord Derby upon a bill relating to this very ' same subject. 

We had postponed, for several years after that resolution, 35 \ 
the resumption of the subject which had been' dropped in 
i860. We found, upbn inquiry last autumn, that we could 
obtain, in time to legislate, jJl the information which appeared 
to us to be needed in order to enable Parliament to deal with 
the franchise. Was it, then, so ^eat an offence, an offence 40 
which deserved to be visited with such severity, that we 
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thought it more honourable to ourselves, and more honourable 
to our party, to do at once that which we found we could do’ 
at once, and to postpone to a later stage that which absolutely 
required to be postponed ? Was it so strange a thing that, 

6 after four^Reform Bills had failed, and failed egregiously, we 
shouldmiink of varying their form, of removing some of the 
cargo from the ship ? Was not that, indeed, the natural 
course to pursue, when it had been found impossible to navi- 
gate her with the whole of it aboard ? 51, 

10 And again, sir, had the House of Commons e vince d a de7 
liberate detennination on former occasions onlj' to deal with 
the'"’extension of tlie franchise and the redistribution of seats 
as one measure, the case would have been different. But no 
such determination had been announced ; nor can any such 
16 opinion be found upon the records, or inferred from the acts, 
of the House. In the many debates which have taken place-' 
upon the bill vith respect to the county francliise introduced 
by my hon. friend the Member for West Surrey, it was never 
urged that that measure must of necessity be combined \vith- 
20 a proposal for the redistribution of seats, nor have suggestions 
of this kind been ordinarily made, if my meraorj* serves me 
right, in the debates which have taken ^ place upon the bill 
introduced by my hon. friend the Member for Leeds to effect 
a reduction of the franchise in boroughs. Again, sir, is not 
26 our legislation for Ireland a case eminentl}'^ in point ? Does 
not Ireland present to us the very smallest borough con- 
stituencies in the kingdom ? And 3'et we proceeded without 
scruple, or difference among ourselves, in the case of Ireland, 
in the very same manner we have now adopted. We added 
30 100,000 or 150,000, or, as I have seen it stated, a yet larger 
number, of voters to the constituencies of Ireland ; and still 
we have never touched the question of redistribution at all. 
And yet, because the Government have adopted a similar 
course, our conduct is regarded as something monstrous, and^ 
35 as justif}dng every kind of strange and dishonouring suspicion. 

And now, sir, I will turn to another head of e\-idence. Let 
us see what hon. Gentlemen say when they go to their con- 
stituents. That is a description of evidence to which, in'inj’’ 
opinion, much weight should be attached, because the 
40 sentiments of hon. Gentlemen on such occasions are dictated, 
not only by reason but by instinct — by that instinct which. 
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as an inward monitor, teaches them what to say when they 
•come before the'arbiters of their fate. I have been rather 
curious in examining the Addresses of lion. Gentlemen, and 
I find that there were 117 borough Members who entered 
into particulars on the subject of Reform, and who were not 5 
content with a mere reference to it in general terms. Out of 
these, no more than sixteen referred at all to the question of 
the redistribution of seats ; and I believe that every one of 
tliose sixteen ^Members, who have testified in this uneguiyp.cal 
manner to their belief in the importance of redistribution uj 
• of seats, is going to vote with the Government in favour of 
the preseiit bill. The remaining loi declared themselves 
at the election upon the franchise alone. Whether some 
of them may since have become conscious of the great im- 
portance of the redistribution of seats I do not know ; but, i.*! 
on referring to the names, I find that the vast majority of 
those who think the subject of Reform is worth introducing 
at all refer to it, while making their profession’of a politicid 
creed, simply in conpection with what we hold to be its 
most important branch, namely, the extension of the franchise. 20 
-'Therefore, sir, I must say I do not think it can be shown that 
any great reproach can attach to the Government for the 
course which it has pursued. 

Now, sir, I come to the language that has been held about 
the inconvenience of the separation. The noble Lord opposite r'** 
(Lord Stanley) has argued this part of the question ( to use- 
the common phrase) verylngh. I do not blame the noble'' 
]-ord for what I certainly thought a strain of great exaggera- 
tion. I will only say this : I doubt whether it was altogether 
consistent in the speaker of the speech. For what was the 3 u 
noble Lord’s own course in 1859 ? The noble Lord objects 
to anything lying in prospect only ; he wants to have every- 
thing in hand. Is iMf really so ? There are two heads 
under which liis objection arises ; one is with respect to 
boundar ies ; and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 33 
has shown to-night that this is much the greater of the two 
}in his opinion. The other has reference to the redistribu- 
tion of seats. How did the noble Lord himself stand in 
1859, with respect to the question of boundaries ? ‘ Though 
the Government, of which he was a member, had been twelve 40 
months in office when they brought in their bill, though they 
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had had ample time for ascertaining all the facts, and for 
proposing an exact sj^stem of dejimi^ion to Parliament, 
they made no such proposal ; all they did was to insert a 
clause in general words, directing that inquiries should be 
6 made, which inquiries were to be made ufter the bill for Re- 
form should have passed, and were then to be followed bj' a 
bill for fixing boundaries. So that, as to this head, the noble 
Lord now flings at us, as a charge, the vetj' thing which in 
1859 he did himself. And what did he do with respect to 
10 re^stribution ? He put only fift een seats i n his-bilL It was 
not much but it wastlie bMt part of the measure. The other 
pro\’isions of the bill of 1859 were such as I would'rather not 
now describe. Well, the noble Lord \rith his colleagues dealt, 
by his bill, Avith fifteen seats ; and, having thus satisfied 
15 himself, he also proposed to fix a certain rate for the borough 
and county franchise ; and then he held to the House language 
to this effect : {^Though we give you only fifteen seats now, 
it is because we cannot do more at present ; but, if you look 
at the borough and county franchise, yoji will see that,' as 
£0 the}^ are now to be identified, by and by you can redistribute 
seats as much as you like.-A Thus, having by the bill thrown 
the entire question of boundaries bjgdil}' into the future, 
and having left the question of redistribution, in a great 
measure, to stand over for its real settlement at some time 
23 perfectly undetermined, the noble Lord now comes dowui 
and delivers this admirable speech — admirable except because 
he was the speaker of it — on the intolerable inconvenience 
of making any separation at all between the question of the 
franchise and the determination ■ of the constituencics among 
30 which the seats are to be divided. 

And now, sir, I wish to say one word on an illustration 
used by the noble Lord. Not the figure about the building 
of a house ; for that was well answered bj' my hon. and 
learned friend the Solicitor-General for Scotland, who re- 
35 minded him that we were not going to build a house at all, 
for we, have got a very good one already. But I refer to the 
illustration which the noble Lord drew from the subject of 
finance. Said the noble Lord, Tn finance you would never 
proceed as you are now proceeding, for in jtoance the House 
40 always has the whole scheme of the year before it.' But 
does the noble Lord forget that controversy, of historic fame. 
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wliich clo‘;cd about four or five years ago, when, for thc/special 
purpose of the protection of its pri\aleges, the House thought 
fit to unite all the taxes and all the chief financial measures 
for the 5 ‘ear in one bill ? Until that year the practice ■ had 
been to pass the various financial proposals as independent 5 
bills, subject to all the risks which the noble Lord described 
and all the dangers and inconveniences which he conjiM^ed 
up, and presented to our ^’iew as attendant upon severances 
of this kind. But who were the defenders of that separate 
le^slation ? '\^^^y, all its defenders came from behind the 10 

noble Lord ; they were the very same men who to-night, I 
suppose, wUl crowd one of the l obbie s of the^House to sustain 
a vote in extravagant contrarietj* to the ijrinciple for which 
they then contended. 

right hon. friend the Member for Cambridge University 15 
made what I must frank!}' call a commendable, and in in- 
tention a helpful suggestion, Wh\' do not you proceed 
by resolution ? he asked. I thank him for his inquiry, 
because I am certain of the spirit in which that suggestion 
was offered. But had my right hon. friend thought of 20 
the real meaning of proceeding by resolution ? We could 
easily conceive, I think, how our first resolution would be 
framed ; it might be very short, for tlie subject would not 
require much detail. Again, it would be easy to put into a 
few resolutions so much of the bill as related to the fran- 25 
chise ; but I want to know how he would have put the re- 
distribution of seats into the form of resolutions ? Would- 
he have a resolution declaring that it is expedient to take 
away so man}' Members from thirty or forty boroughs ? and, 
if so, would he name those borouglis? If he did not name 30 
them, the resolution would be meaningless, a shot fired in 
the air ; and if he did name them, what, I ask, would be the 
difference between the resolution and a bill for redistribu- 
tion, so far as regards the main point in issue — ^namely, the 
gaining time by avoiding multiplied topics of debate. No- 35 
thing would be gained by that course. I fully appreciate 
the suggestion, but I am bound to say I do not think we have 
incurred any evil result, or have deserved any blame, in not 
adopting it. 

Now, sir, what is the real state of the case with regard to 40 
redistribution of seats ? This is very much at the root of 
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our present difficulty. My lion, friend the Member for 
Birmingham has said truly that it is conceivable that you 
^,1 might have .a scheme of redistribution such as altogether 
' to frustrate and to intercept the effect of any given reduction 
6 of theTRFaiicIuse. If we were to introduce a scheme of that 
kind, I admit that everything that has been said against us 
would be just. But, sir, we are not as persons who have 
given no indication in former times of their \news of redis- 
tribution, My belief is that redistribution, though an ex- 
10 ceedingly important subject, is, under existing circumstances, 
secondary altogether to the franchise ; because it is .limited 
by and regulated upon principles, which I think afford little 
room for difference of opinion among fair-minded and moder- 
ate men. The redistributions of the bill of 1854, of 
15 bill of 1859, and of the bill of i860, have proceeded upon one 
and the same set of principles, namely, to abridge the repre- 
sentation in one portion of our system by taking Members 
from the boroughs of small populations, and to divide the 
seats thus obtained, in such proportions as might be thought 
20 fair, between the new towns, and such of the counties and 
large towns already represented as might appear to have just 
claims to an increase of representation. Such are the prin- 
ciples, but, of course, there must be some variety in the mode 
of applying them. In that view of the subject I think any 
25 reasonable man will see that our principles of redistribution, 
at least, comprise nothing at all that can \atally affect in 
' any manner a bill which extends the franchise. The bill, I 
think, of the right hon. Gentleman and Lord Derb3f proposed 
to enfranchise seven towns. Birkenhead has since been en- 
30 franchised ; but six of those boroughs still remain, and their 
population average 20,000, so that altogether their population 
numbers 120,000. Take, then, 120,000 people out of the ; 
counties ; what is the number of ^7 voters which would by ! 
' • such a measure be brought into existence ? It is not worth 
35 considering for a moment. One distinguished speaker op- 
posite did, indeed, I think, state that there were two or three 
millions of people in the counties that might properly be with- 
drawn from them, and included within tlie to\vns. I grant 
that if you approach the subject of redistribution with the 
40 intention of what is commonly called ‘cooking. the .consti- 
tuencies,’ you wU, by seeldng to destroy the effects of the 
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reduction of the franchise through the redistribution of 
seats, make redistribution a most dangerous engine as ‘ 
regar<k public liberty. We disclaim and condemn all such j 
intentions. I tliink our former conduct ought to acquit us 
of anj' such intentions. But, if such intentions be imputed i 
to us, it ought to be by our enemies ; for such intentions 
as these arc surely not to be imputed compatibly with political, 
frien^hip. We consider it to be the proper purpose of re- 1 
distribution by moderate and reasonable changes to second 
the provisions of tlie law touching the franchise, not covertly 
to neutralise and overturn them. — • » ^ 

Now, sir. we have been asked to do some things, and we 
have done them. But let us just consider what they are, 
and what they arc not. It has been stated, and stated 
•^^iduously, tliat wc liave said that redistribution must be 15 /^ 
postponed for another year, and that nothing can be done 
on that subject until the Franchise Bill became law. We 
have said neitlier one nor the other. We have never I'efused 
any request or suggestion to proceed with redistribution 
during the present year. We have said that wc should not 20 
proceed with tlie plan of redistribution, until in our judgment 
the fate of the Franchise Bill had been secured. But that 
IS a very different thing. That security maj^ become apparent 
at one or at another stage of the progress of a measure through 
Parliament, according as circumstances happen, which can 25 
•only be judged of at the moment. But as to the necessar}' 
postponement of the Redistribution Bill for another year, 
we have not said an 3 dlung of the sort. I mj^self, in the name 
of the Government, distinctlj^ pointed out that if it were 
the pleasure of the House, in its anxiety for a prompt settle- 30 
ment of the whole subject of Reform, to prolong its sittings 
dunng the autumn, the Government would not be the parties 

to saj% although that offer was in- 
tellipbly stated, not a single one of the Gentlemen who are 
so keen for .considering redistribution together with the 35 
qi^stion of the franchise, has let fall one syllable showing 
a msposition to agree to that proposal. We said that in our 
the redis tribution ,of seats-formed.ittr'essentiaV^part 
|0l Keform ; we said that the political engagement, on which 
we st^e our existence as a Government, is not confined to 40 
tlie iranchise Bill, but extends to the subject of redistribu- 
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tion ; and we said that the process of redistribution, if there 
were a mind to undertake it with promptitude and dispose of 
it with dispatch, should not be intercepted by any tardiness 
or laziness ours. We are taunted, and not altogether 
5 unjiistly, by the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) 
with having changed our front, because we have maide this 
further concession, in order to meet the view's of Gentlemen 
whom we believe to be united with ourselves in the object 
that we have in view, that we will lay the bill for the redis- 
0 tribution of. seats upon the table, before asking the House 
to go into Committee upon the bill relating to the franchise. 
And now, sir, I may fairty ask, what more is desired ? Let 
\ us hear what is asked ; in order that we may consider whether, 
ic ftmp atiblv with the main design we have in view, we can 
5 give our assent to the demand. The noble Lord the Member 
for King's LAUin says, 'Give us a guarantee that, if the Fran- 
chise Bill passes, the Redistribution Bill shall also pass.' 
Is the noble Lord so much afraid of the consequences of failure 
as to forget that, if our plan of redistribution fails, the Govern- 
'0 ment must fail Avith it, and consequently that, if he is so 
keen for redistribution, he can come into power himself and 
carry some plan of his own ? The noble Lord, it seems, is 
afraid of a dissolution. But there can, I think, be notliing 
more obvious than this| that the Government, ha\'ing pro- 
ij duced these two bills, will have every conceivable motive 
of a selfish land for avoiding a dissolution, until both the 
one and the other shall have passed.i For, while we shall have 
conciliated a few, on the other hand — ^proceed as cautiously 
as we may — -we shall have offended many, f If you think we 
toma}' have some favour and interest with the constituencies 
likely to be enfranchised, it is in your power to gain as great 
an interest in them, should you but have the %visdom and 
forethought to desist from the course that you are now pur- 
suing, and to show a little less mistrust of them, of that 
J5 portion of your fellow countrymen ; should you, for example, 
henceforward refrain from insisting that to allow them to 
possess the franchise is to Americanise the institutions of the 
country. ' 

I wish, sir, to be clearly understood upon the question 
to connected with the form and manner of proceeding \rith the 
measmre, especially after it has been repeatedly stated in 
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debate that there are various rumours circulating in the 
House, I believe there are Gentlemen who desire of us more 
than we have promised to do ; who are not satisfied with om: 
haxing said that the Redistribution Bill should be placed 
in their possession immediately after the second reading of 5 
the measure that is now before them. Let me endeavour, 
then, to be clear upon this subject. Our obj ect is to draw a 
■separation-broadlv and unequi ^^cally~TnrtK een_.Jhgse.^\y:h^^ 
really desire a red'^tion ofJth£jranc1nse~^ counties^ and 
above a ll, liTbo rbu ghs. .andJhose_whojdoInbtrri^r who' are lO 
appare^y disposed to make use of the question of the redis- 
tribution of seats,, and of every other topic, for the purpose 
of concealing their hostilitj*, and yet of effectively prosecuting 
their opposition to the reduction of the franchise. Now 
sir, I have to say that the Government will be loth to quarrel 15 
upon wvftTe question oi protedwre svvtb any Gentkman 
in whom we recognise a communit}’^ of object and purpose 
with ourselves. If Gentlemen have but the same end in 
view, we shall have cverj' disposition, as far as we can con- 
trive it, to adopt the same means. We hold every subject 20 
of procedure to be wholl}' secondary to the purpose foi' which 
it is intended. What we cannot do, hov'over, is this : we 
cannot undertake to abandon the ground we have gained, 
for, in mj' opinion, we have gained ground. We \yill not 
undertake to forego the fruit of those labours which the 25 
House has bestowed on the subject during that part of the 
session which is past ; and we cannot undertake to waste ' 
that portion of the session which is yet to come. We will 
not, as far as depends upon us, either encomage or endure 
mere p rocra stination. I must in the plainest manner convey 30 
to my noblelnencl the Member for Chester that we will be 
no parties to procrastination ; and that no concealment 
shall subsist if we have the power to pierce it through, and to 
unveil to the public whatever may lie beneath. That, sir,jj-< 
is the state of the case with regard to our intentions upon 35 
what may happen after the second reading of this bill. 

Now, sir, in a great question like this, it is well understood 
what is realty involved in the second reading. Let it be 
clearly understood that we are not now debating the rejection 
or acceptance of clauses secondary with reference to the main 40 
purpose of the bill. It is no question of Savings Banks, it is ' 
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no question of the dockyard suffrage ; nor is it even a question . 
concerning the votes of leaseholders in counties. And here 
I will, in passing, make an admission to my right hon. friend 
the Member for North Staffordshire. He has certainly 
surprised me by the number of votes which he believes would 
be added to the Register of a particular division of a county 
under the operation of this clause. I do not know that his 
estimate is preciselj’’ correct ; 1 may have occasion to question 
it. ^ Wc have proposed the clause 1 am referring to under the 
10 belief that as a general and almost universal rule, the number 
of those leaseholding votes will be comparatively small. If 
that be not so, it is a question undouljtedly open to 
reconsideration. 

Nor, of course, arc we at this moment asking of any Gentle- 
irunan to pledge himself as to the particular figure,, at ..which 
he will nx the reduced franchise in counties, nor even in' 
borouglis. We do not conceal our intentions, especially about 
the suffrage in towns. We do not hold out the smallest 
expectation that we shall deviate from our position in this 
20 respect ; we cannot depart from it. But that is not the 
point to be decided to-night. The jjoint we are to decide 
to-night is whether the House will, by a majority, vote for 
the second reading of this bill — that is to say, for a measure 
affirming the reduction of the franchise in counties, and 
25 especially in towns. That is the question. ['No, no ! '] 
It may not be the question in the estimation of the' hon. 
Gentleman ; but it seems not improper that those who move 
the second reading of a bill should at any rate put the House' 
in possession of what they know to be the intention of the 
.30 movers, and what they believe to be, and, so far as depends 
on them, intend should be, the true significance of the vote 
for which they ask. Have we, then, good reason for asking 
that this bill should be read a second time, in lieu of adopting 
the motion of the noble Earl ? 1 think wc have very sound 
36 reasons for asking it. They are these. We g ave notice that 
we would introduce a measure of Reform, and \\ q p roduced, 
the bill. We were saluted by my noble friend with a hostile 
motion, and a motion framed in concert with the party in 
opposition. On a former occasion I endeavoured to do 
40 justice to the moderation of my noble friend’s character ; 
I \vish now to bear testimony also to the moderation and 
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mildness of his language. But the moderation and mildness 
of his language cannot blind the Government to the severitt’ 
of his act. He spoke of his being a follower of Earl Russell ; 
but the amendment, coming as it does from my noble friend, 
has been concerted with the party opposite. ’ [An hon. 5 
Member : T do not belic\'C it was.’] I am bound to say that I 
am unable to recognise the hon. Member as the leader of the 
party opposite. I recognise the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks as filling that position, and no one else. >' 
Blit,- returning to the amendment ; I am not aware of any lO 
case, within our parliamentary experience, or of any case 
whatever, in which a Government has consented to accept such 
an amendment, so prepared and so produced, I frankly 
own that, if I were to be dragged at the chariot-wheels of any ^ 
man," I would be as wfliing to be dragged at the chariot- wheel is- 
of my noble friend as at those of anj^ one whom I have the 
honour to know. But that is a process to which a Govern- 
ment cannot, and must not, submit. I marked the words 
of mv noble friend, as he looked back at his own conduct in 
1859!!- He was then so zealous for a reduction of the borough SO- 
franchise that he would not hear of the proposal to read the 
bill of that day for a second time, because it did not "propose 
such reduction. I^Iy noble friend now repents of that refusal-. 

He says it was a very unwise proceeding. He holds, that, 
having then before them a Government which had introduced 25 
a Reform Bill, and which was pledged to stand or fall by it, 
to stop the Government in its career was not the way to 
promote the cause of Reform. Yet, strange inconsistency of 
human nature, not peculiar to my noble, friend, but only too 
common in the annals of casuistry a nd of conscience ! for a 30 - 
moment, and with evident sinccritvTlie repents ; buT, at the 
same moment, the temptation again presents itself, and 
again he falls. In the very act of making the confession he 
revives and repeats the offence. My noble friend now in 
truth asks the House to do over again what he laments that 35 - 
he did in 1859. We, on our part, ask that our bill may be 
read a second time. Is our request an unfair one ? My right 
hon. friend the Member for Caine quoted yesterday, ■ and 
with great effect, a phrase which has been used by Mr. Hallam. 
Mr. Hallam says, very truly, that Ministers have a doubleu p- 
allegiance : an .allegiance to the Crown, . and an allegiance to" 
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this House^It is their business, in submitting their measures 
to the judgment of the House, to consider what their own 
honour requires ; but it is also their duty, in deciding as they 
best can what is expedient for the public interests, to consider 
s what may be required for the honour, dignity, and efficiency 
of the House. Well, sir, after all that has happened ; after 
the many bills which have been brought in ; after the many 
unforeseen obstacles, ending .in miscarriage ; after the eguiL.' 
vocal and questionable proceedings that have at times been , 
10 taken with reference to these measures, and the jealousies and 
reproaches, which the public do not understand, but of 
which they sec the effect in the total stoppage of the move- 
ment of Reform ; we have deliberately thought that we 
were entitled, .nay, that we were bound, to ask the House for 
16 an answer on the broad question respecting a reduction o'f the 
franchise in counties and boroughs — a question which can- 
not ,be affected in its substance by any course that we can 
pursue with regard to the redistribution of seats. Tliat is 
what we have thought ; and I think I may ask my noble 
20 friend whether we are not perfectly entitled to ask for that 
answer, with reference not to our own convenience or even 
our own credit, but to the honour, dignity, and efficiency of 
the House itself. ' 

Sir, there was a wish expressed by one of the heroes of that 
25 ancient war to which my right hon. friend and myself have 
so often referred, a wish eminently suitable to the present 
position of H er M ajesty's Government. It is this : 

Let US die in tljc daylight. |y 

Now, I humbly ask of my noble friend, that we may die in 
30 the daylight. My noble 'friend’s hostility to this bill — ^the 
fact of such hostility is, I fear, notorious, for it was pretty 
intelligibly declared in his address to his constituents — ^is not 
founded upon the circumstance of its not containing clauses 
for redistribution, but on the fact of its being a bill for an 
36 effective reduction of the franchise in boroughs. My noble 
friend differs vitallj' from the Government on that subject. 
I do not complain of that difference of opinion. On the 
contrary, I honour him for acting according to his own con- 
victions. But I do not think it too much to ask that he 
40 should state it in plain words. He asks, however, for a 
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Redistribution Hill, to be > joined with the Franchise Bill. 
But, suppose a Redistribution Bill of an unobjectionable 
character were introdticcd, would my noble friend then 
support the Franchise Bill ? — I think tliat is a fair challenge. 

I think that \jpon the answer to that challenge, or upon the 5 
non-answer to it, whiclMrill nic.in pretty much the same 
tiring, the judgment of the House and of the country may 
very well be taken. 

The right lionjlGcntlcinan the Member for Caine has said 
that we have'*givcn no reasons for our bill ; and he like- 10 
wise said that we know nothing of those 204,000 persons “ 
whom it is proposed to enfranchise in borongKs ; indeed, 
as I think, he rc]>eatod the assertion several times, Wliat, 
sir, do we know notliing of those 2 o.},oon ? If we arc thus 
ignorant, yet docs my right hon. friend know nothing of 15 
them ? \Ve were taught to think he knew a good deal about 
tliem. We have not yet wholly forgotten his own signifi- 
cant' words, so loudly cheered : "We know what sort of 
men live in these housc-s.’ My right hon. friend will recollect 
the words well enough. They were used in his first speech. 2 Q 
They formed part of his d eclama tory, denunciation against 
the admis.'?ion of any class below tfic £jo*voters to the fran-Vj 
chise. Xor was this all. Wlio were those Hyperboreans:' 
of the speech of my right hon. friend? And“wh*at was’ 
the trind that got colder as the traveller went farther north ? : 
Was not the comparison this — that, as on the earth’s surface ( 
the cold incfcascs as we move in that direction, so in the 
downward figures of the franchise the voters become pro- "J;.. 
grffijsively more drunken, or more venal ; or, to refrain from 
recalling those unhappy words, I would say simply more and 30 
more unfit ? Now, sir, we too know something of those 
men ; but what we know is very different from the supposed 
knowledge of my right hon. friend. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked, 'Do you think the franchise is good in itself, 
or do you wish to improve the institutions of the country ?’ 35 
.Sir, I find here no dilemma. My answer to both questions, ^ 
is, emphatically, AyeT’ The extension of the franchise 
within safe and proper limits, is good, in and of^ itself. It 
will array more persons in support of the institutions of 
the country ; and that is another good. The composition 40 
and the working of this House is admirable, and its per- 
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formances have long since placed it at the head of all the 
legislative assemblies of the world. It does not follow, 
however, that it cannot be improved. I will not say, with 
my right hon. friend, that it is perfect, I am not sure, 
6 indeed, that he said so iiuterms ; but he seemed to mean, 
if not to say it. I am not prepared to pa}' the worship of 
idolatry, even to this House. I will mention a point of 
far-reaching importance, in which I think it might be im- 
proved. It is this. I need not say I am scarcely speaking of 
10 the present House, which has but just entered upon its 
la^urs. I am speaking of the Reformed Parliament m 
general. There is a saying which has been a^ibed to a 
' very eminent person, still alive, whose name I 'mil not men- 
tion, because I have no means of knowing whether it has been 
15 truly ascribed to him or not, but I will quote it for its ovvm 
sake. It is to this effect, that the unreformed Parliament 
used, in the common phrase, to job for indmduals, while 
the reformed Parliament jobs for classes. I do not adopt 
the rudeness of .the e.xpression ; but the substance of the 
20 observation is, in my opinion, just. I think that the influence 
of separate classes is here too strong, and that the influence 
of the public interest, properly so-called, as distinguished 
from the interests of sets, groups, and Imots of men, is too' 
weak. I fully admit I am not, perhaps7‘aK6gether an im- 
25 partial judge. I speaJc much from my own e.xperience, during 
a lengthened period, as Chan cellor of the Exchequer, and as 
in a special degree and sense tlie guVrdian of the'pubhc purse. 
Undoubtedly, if there be a weak point in the ' composition 
of the House, this is the department in which it would most 
30 readily and most clearly show itself. I believe it to be a 
weak point. I believe that the composition of the House 
might be greatly improved ; and that the increased repre- 
sentation of the worlang classes, would supply us more largely 
with that description of Members whom we want; of Members 
35 who would look, not to the interests of classes, but to the 
public interest. In presuming to say so much as this, I hope 
I do'not convey any reproa,ch to any party or person ; but 
my right hon. friend (Mr. Lowe) challenged us so sharply, as 
if we admitted that no improvement whatever was possible, 
40 that I felt bound thus far to state in general terms my con- 
viction. 
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Again, sir, I return to the broad proposition of my right 
hon. friend. He says we have no reasons. Perhaps he 
does not .admit, as a reason, what was stated tlic other day by 
the hon. iilember for Birmingham, that there have been a 
hundred meetings, public meetings, held in favour of this 5 
bill. I observed, when those words were spoken, that loud 
murmurs arose on the other side of the House at the mention 
of the number ; .and I Iiavc not the least doubt of their good 
faith. 1, however, w.as persuaded tli,at the hon. Member 
for Birmingliam was right ; and, turning to the Report of lo 
the Committee on Public Petitions, 1 counted the meetings. 
fAn Opposition Member : • Got up ! '] The meetings are 
•got up’, arc they ? Then you have your remedy. Go 
and get up meetings against the measure. It vail then be 
seen, whether it is or is not .an easy matter to obtain an is 
expression of public sentiment like this, on which to found 
your operations. 1 know not whether they arc ' got up ' 
or not ; if Gentlemen think they arc, it is, as I have said, 
open to them who think so to try the experiment the other 
w.ay. But this I know, that I counted roughly the petitions 2o 
presented from public meetings, and signed indi\adually by • 
the chainnen of these meetings, and I found that between 
April II and 17 there were about 187 such petitions, be- 
.sides five or six hundred thousand signatures from individuals 
in favour of this bill. So much then, sir, I say as respects 25 
that description of argument which may vith fairness be 
drawn, vdthin certain bounds, from the evident and expressed 
opinion of the country. , v , 

But now I have to grapple with the principal argument, 
if such it be, of my rigHhon. friend the Member for Caine, 
and to confront all the dismal pictures he draws of the 
destruction of the British CmKtitution. My answer is, that 
it is not going to be destroyed. We are not going to import 
American principles. It is not necessary to discuss them, 
either for blame or praise. It is not an American principle 36 
to reduce the borough franchise. It is a return to old English 
principles ; it is a restoration of the state and course of 
tilings that subsisted before, and ought to subsist again. 
What has happened since 1832 ? I am now going to stale 
a part of the, case on the authority of the right hon. Gentle- 40 
man the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) ; 
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The working people have been having a less and less share In the 
representation. They had a considerable representation before 1832, 
through the, scot^and-lot voters and the freemen, I am not going to 
say anything either for or against the, freemen ; but through them the 
5 working class had their voice in the representation. They are gradually 
dying out. (3 Hansard, chi. 1066.) 

'' That was the emphatic statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in 1859 ; and haS it been coun terac ted since ? No ; 
it has not been counteracted, certainly not to any con- 
10 siderable extent, not even, as I believe, in the least degree. I 
will now state the growth of the numbers of electors in boroughs. 
And not generally since 1832, for when I stated what it 
had been from 1832. to 1865,1 gave an unjust advantage 
to my opponents ; but since 1851. Now, I pray the House to 
is' observe these figures, v.'hich I am about to give. In 1851 
the total number of the electors in boroughs was 410,000 ; 
in. 1865-6 it was 509,000, showing an increase 0199,000: 
that is to say, an increase of 24 per cent, in fourteen years. 
That, then, has been the increase in the number of the. electors. 
20 1 come next to the increase of population in borouglis. In 
the year 1851 it was 7,186,000 ; in 1866 it was by estimate 
9,266,000, giving an increase of 2,079,000, or, in other words, 
of 28.9 per cent, in the population. That being so, I ask 
those Gentlemen who speak of the gradual absorption of the 
25 worldng classes into the constituencies, and of the franchise 
as being wthin their reach, to consider, to deal with these 
figures. We now see that we have actually a slower growth 
of the electors in boroughs than of the ■ population. Well, 
but while the population and the electors have been moving 
30 on as I have described, the wealth of the country among 
the middle and upper classes has, according to the best • 
estimate which I can make, been advancing as follows. .The 
income-tax in 1851,' making due allowance for the changes 
which have been since introduced into the law, may be taken, 
35 with sufficient approach to accuracy for the purpose of com- 
parison, as having been worth not more .than £850,000 per 
penny. This- year lam enabled to state that it is worth 
£1,400,000 per penny. That is to say, there has been an . 
increase of 65 per cent, in the wealth.of the country liable to 
40 income-tax; or ,at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. But 
when I remind you that this vast increase of the wealth 
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liable to income-tax has been an increase almost entirely 
in the upper and middle classes, and yet that the total number 
of electors in the towns does not even keep pace with the 
population, I hope we shall hear no more of this supposed 
absorption of the working classes into the enfranchised body. 5 
in the figures before us, it is too plain that there is no room 
for any such absorption. I was justified, then, in stating 
that the working classes are not adequately represented in 
tills House, even as compared with 1832. The^^ arc not, it 
is admitted, represented in any proportion to their numbers ; lO 
and, without holding that it would be fit for us to do more 
than lessen that disproportion, we contend it is right to do 
as much. They arc not represented, as I have previously 
siiown, in accordance with their share of the income of the 
country. Especially after the events of the last few years, 15 
I may boldly proceed to say they are not represented in 
proportion to their intelligence, their virtue, or their 105'alty. 
Finall}'-, they are less represented now than they were thirtj'- 
six years ago, when they were admittedly less competent to 
e.xercise the franchise. A greater amount of representation, 20 
with a less amount of fitness, iras not found to be injurious, 
hut wholesome, for the State ; and now, when, as you admit, 
there is a greater amount of fitness, and, as you must grant, 
there is a less amount of representation, still you arc not dis- 
posed, it seems, to accede to a further measure of enfranchise- 25 
ment. 


If these are not good reasons for c.\tcnding the suffrage at 
the present time, I know not what reasons can be good.^ 
But>.if hon. Members think they can hold their ground in a^ 
policy of resistance and refusal for the present, I have to ask ?( 
them, how do they regard the future ? My right hon. friend 
the Member for Caine has prophesied to us, in the most 
emphatic terms, tlie ruin of the _British-Gonstiiution. His ^ - 
prophecies were beautiful, “as far as his masterly use of the 
English language is concerned. But many prophecies quite 33 
as impressive may be found in the pages of Mr. Burke or of 
Mr. Canning, and other almost equally distinguished men. 
What has been the fate of those prophecies ? What uses 
do they now serve ? They form admirable material of 
declamations for school-boys ; capital c.xcrcises to be trans- 40 
lated into Greek. The prophecies of my fight hon. friend. 


c 
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like those of yet mpre famous men, than he, may soipe thirty 
years hence serve a similar purpose. They may, for the 
beauty, force, and clearness of their language, be selected 
by teachers at- colleges and schools as exercises for their 
, 6 pupils,; and my right bon. friend will have Ms reward,, as 
others have had theirs ; Ut pueris placeas, et declatnatio fias. 
My right hon. friend says, does he ? that we know notriing 
about the labouring classes., Is not one single word a suffi- 
cient reply ? That word is LancasMre — ^Lancashire,' asso- 
10 ciated with the sufferings of the last four years, so painful 
and bitter in themselves to contemplate, but so nobly and 
gloriously borne. The qualities then exhibited were the 
qualities not of a few, men here and there, select among a 
deprayed multitude, but of the mass of a toiling community. 
15 The sufferings' were sufferings of the mass. The h'eroisni 
was heroism of the mass. For my own part, I cannot believ&i 
that the men who exhibited those qualities were a false ^mplelj 
of the people of England,, and that the rest would have 
wholly failed .in ejdiibiiting the same great quabties, had 
20 occasion arisen. , I cannot see what argument could be 
iound for some wise and temperate experiment of the ex- 
tension of civil rights among such people, if the expenence 
of the past few years does not sufficiently afford it.«. 

And now, sir, let us for a moment consider the enormous 
26 and silent changes wMch have been going forward among 
the labouring population. May I use the words to h6n. 
and right . hon: Gentlemen once used by way of exhorta- 
tion, by Sir Robert Peel to his opponents ? ‘ Elevate ,your 

vision.’. Let us try and raise our view somewhat a'^ve 
30 the fears, the suspicions, the jealousies, the reproaches, 
and the recriminations of this place and tins occasion. Let 
us look onward” to the time of our cMldren, and of our chil- 
dren ’4 cMldren. Let us examine what preparation it behoves 
us should be made to meet that coming time. Is there, or 
36 is there not, I ask, a steady movement discernible in the 
labouring class, and is or is not that movemeSTE'a movement 
onwards, and a movement upwards ? I will not say that 
it falls beneath the eye ; for, like all great processes, it is 
unobservable in detail ; but as solid and undeniable, as it 
40 is resistless in its essential character. It is like those move- 
ments of the crust of the earth, which, science tells us, are 
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■even now going on in certain portions of the globe. The 
sailor courses over these regions in his ship, and the traveller 
crosses them by land, without being conscious of such changes ; . 
but from day to da}^ from hour to hour, the heaying forces X*- 
are at work, and after a season we discern, from actual exper- 5 
ience, that the levels are changed by elevation and depression, 
that things are not as they were. Has my right hon. friend, 
in whom mistrust rises to its utmost height, ever really 
considered the astonishing phenomena connected ivith some / 
portion of the conduct of the labouring classes, especially K 
in the Lancashire distress ? Has he ■ considered what an 
amount of self-denial was exliibited by these men in respect 
to the American War ? They knew that the source of their 
distress, of their crushing distress, lay in that war ; yet they 
•never uttered or entertained the wash that any effort should 16 
be made to put an end to it, as they held it, correctly or 
erroneously it matters not, to be a war for justice and for 
freedom. Could any man have believed that a conviction 
so still, so calm, so firm, so energetic, could have planted it- 
self in the minds of a population without becoming a known 20 
patent fact throughout the whole country ? But we knew 
notliing of it. And yet, when the day of trial came, then 
we saw that noble sympathy on their part with the people 
of the North ; that determination that, be their sufferings 
what they might, no word should proceed from them that 25 
would hurt a cause which they so firmty believed to be just. 

On one side, then, there was a magnificent moral spectacle. 

On the other side was there not also a great lesson to us all, 
to teach us that in those little tutored, but yet most reflective Zr 
minds, by a process of quiet i nstillat ion, opinions and senti- 30 * 
ments gradually form themselve^ of which we for a long ^ 
time remain unaware, but which, when at last they make 
their appearanc^ are found to be deep-rooted, mature, and 
i neradicab le ? 

And now, sir, I turn to another matter, and I ask my 36 
noble friend how he proposes to administer the government 
■of that singularly associated family of persons who adopt 
his amendment ? There ought to be some unity of purpose 
among those friends and associates, who have linked them- 
selves together on a question such as this ; among those who 40 
design to overturn Governments, or to destroy- Reform Bills. 
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I will state a portion of. the contradictions that are to be 
gathered out of this debate on one side only. My noble friend 
says we ought to have referred this question to the Comr 
mittee, of Privy ■ Council. But the right hon. Member for 
6 the University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole). tells him, and 
tells him truly, that it would be totally useless ; firstly, it 
would do no good ; and secondly, it would b.e entirely uncon- 
stitutional. That is the first specimen I give. . Next, my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Walpole) says we ought to have in- 
to troduced a measure of redistribution ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud, and the hon. Member 
for Galway, say they would have been content, the one 
to support'our Franchise Bill, and both of them to entertain 
and to discuss it, if only we had said nothing about redis- 
16 tribution. Again, my hon. friend, the Member for Wick, 

‘ says we ought to proceed with the two bills pa ssu ; but 
•my right hon. friend the Member for Cam’Bnd^ -Univer- 
sity says, and supports his opinion with sound reasoning 
to show, that such a course of proceeding would only involve- 
20 increased delay. The right hon. Member for Caine, again, 
avows that such a course would remove none of his objec- 
tions. The right hon. Member for Bucks, I think, says 
‘the same,; and yet the, hon. Member for Wick announces 
that, if only we will adopt his advice, he will answer for 
26 our obtaining every vote on the Liberal side of the House. 
The hon. and learned Member for Belfa.st thinks that repre^ 
sentation is founded on classes. My right hon. friend (Mr. 
Walpole) replies, ‘ No, it is not founded on classes, but on 
communities.' The hon. and learned Member • for, Belfast 
.so says fitness is not a ground for enfranchisement and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Herts proclaims, .not 
merely that he would be satisfied, but, with emphatic '^and 
expressive gesture, that he would be delighted, if every 
artisan who is fit for the franchise could be admitted to it. 
36 The noble Lord the Member, for Galway (Lord Dunkellin)< 
not only declares his adhesion to Reform, but states that 
it is in the capacity of an ardent Reformer that he objects 
to our measure ; while the right hon. and gallant General 
the Member for Huntingdon (General Peel) frames a cata- 
40,logue of- the. mischiefs we have had. to endiure during the 
reforming era, and pretty plainly considers that we have had 
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not only enough' of Reform in Parliament, but even a little 
more- than enough. The hon. Member for^ Cambridge holds, 

I think very truly, that Parliament is pledged in this matter. 
Not, of course, to do what it may think wrong — ^nobody 
ever said anything so absurd ; but what is meant is this, 5 
that those pledges of Parliament are pledges which, if they 
are not observed, Avill cause discredit to Parliament, and 
Avill tend to the disparagement* of Parliamentary , Govern- 
ment with the people of this country. But .while my right 
hon.- friend owns that Parliament is pledged, the hon. Mem- 10 
ber for Dublin and the right hon. Member for .Bucks 
have 'laboured to. demonstrate that it is under no .pledge 
whatever. Lastly, sir, the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire protests he is an ardent friend of Reform. 

I wll not contradict him ; that would not be agreeable to 16 
good manners ; neither wll I even cite against him the 
words of any other Gentleman, but I \vill cite his own 
words and opinions. I conceive that in his judgment — ^a 
most untrue and injurious judgment, as I think — ^lie has con- 
tradicted himself ; because, while he has thus declared his 2f) 
friendliness to Reform; he has also avowedly and pointedly 
I might almost say oslentatiotslv, gloried in Lord Palmer 
ston as being a man whose life, if it had only been prolonged 
would* have effectually kept at bay any new Reform Bill 
That, sir, which I have represented in these -references is 26 
the state of self-contradiction* among- this party — a part}^ 
gathered together for a chance purpose ; with no bond of 
cohesion, with no declared principle, with no avowed inten- 
tion ; .meaning, as I' must repeat, . one thing and saying 
another thing ; saying that which is of comparatively small 30 
account, and- not saying, but suppressing, the thing which 
the most important persons engaged in the operation deeply 
feel, and wliich they would wish to say. Such is the state 
of things among our present opponents.' Such 'is their 
harmmy of language, their unity of view; upon this the 35 
first and only occasion on which they have been able to 
co-operate. . ,, 

Sir, the hour has arrived when this protracted debate 'must 
come to an end. - [Cheers.] I cannot, .resent, the warmth 
with which that last expression of mine has been re-echoed. 40 
My apologies to the -House- are sincere. , I feel deeply in- 
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debted, not to Gentlemen sitting on tliis-side of the House 
only, but also and not less to hon.‘ Gentlemen opposite; 
for -the patience with wliich -they have' heard me. But a 
very-few words more, and I have done. May I speak brie% 
5 to hon. Gentlemen on the other side, as some of them have 
copiously addressed advice to Gentlemen on this side of .the 
House ? I would ask them, will j^ou not . consider,, before 
you embark in this new crusade, whether the results of 
those other political crusades, in wliich you have heretofore 
10 engaged, have been so satisfactory to you as to encourage 
you to a new venture in the same direction ? Great battles 
you have fought ; and fought them manfully. The. battle 
of maintaining civil disabilities on account of religious belief ; 
the battle of resistance to the first Reform Act ; the obstinate 
15 and long-continued battle of -Protection — ^all these great 
battles have been fought by the great party that I now 
look in the face ; and, as to some limited portion of those 
conflicts, I admit my own share of the responsibility. But 
I ask again, have their results,', have their results towards 
20 yourselves, been such as that you should be disposed to 
renew struggles similar to these ? Certainly those • who 
compose the Liberal Party in British politics have, at least 
in that capacity, no reason or title to find fault. The effect 
of your course has been to give over to your adversaries for 
25 five out of every six, or for six out of every seven years, 
since the epoch of the Reform Act, the conduct and manage- 
ment of public affairs. The effect has been to lower, to 
reduce, and contract your just influence in the country, and 
to abridge your legitimate share in the administration of 
30 the Government. It is good for the public interest that 
you also should be strong. But if you are to be strong 
you can only be so by showing, in addition to the kindness 
and the personal generosity which I am sure you feel towards 
the people, a puWic, a political trust and confidence in the 
35 people. What I now say can hardl}' be said wth an evil 
motive. I am conscious pf no such sentiment towards anj' 
man or any party. But, sir, we are assailed, and \vith us- 
the bill, of which we think more seriously than of ourselves. 
Tins bill is in a state of crisis and of peril, and the Government 
45 along with it. We stand or fall with it, as has been declared 
by my noble friend Lord Russell, We stand with -it now ; 
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we may fall with it a short time hence. If we do so fall, we, 
or others in our places, shall rise with it hereafter. I shall 
not attempt to measure with precision the forces that are 
to be arrayed against us in the coming issue. Perhaps the 
great dirision of to-night is not to be the last, but only the 5 
first of a series of dirisions. At some point of the contest 
you ma\' possibly succeed. You maj' drive us from our seats. 
You may sla}’, 5'ou may bury', the measure that we have 
introduced. But we will write upon its gravestone, for an 
epitaph, this line, witli certain confidence in its fulfilment : 10 

E.Kori.irc aliquis nostns e.'c ossibus ullor. 

Yoti cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. 
The great social forces which move onwards in their might 
and majesty, and which the tomult of these debates does 
not for a moment impede or disturb, those great social 15 
forces are against you ; they work with us ; they are mar- 
s hallg d in our support. And the banner which we now carry 
iiTtfie fight, tliough perhaps, at some moment of the struggle 
it may droop over our sinking heads, yet will float again in 
the ejre-of-hcaven, and will be borne by the firm hands of 20 
the united people of the three kingdoms, perhaps not to an 
easy, but to a certain and to a not distant victory. 

Question put. ^ 

The House divided : — ^Ayes 318 ; Noes 313 : Majority 5. 

Main question put, and agreed to. 26 

Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next, 'iz/ ' 
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My first duty, in the obscEKitions which I am about to 
address to you, is to make toy personal acknowledgements 
on the occasion which has brought me to this place. \ Vhob 
we begm_puEW'ork in this .world^ \ve_ value’most the approba- 
s tionm those older'ihan ourselv^, ' To be regarded favourably 
bjr'those’"vvho"have obtained distinction bids us hope that 
we too, b}' and by, may come to be distinguished in turn. 
As we advance in life, w'e learn the limits of our abilities. 
Our expectations for the future shrink to modest dimensions.'. 
10 The question with us is no longer wHat we §Hall do, but what-, 
we have done. We call ourselves to account for the time 
and talents which we have used or misused, and then it is 
/ that the good opinion of those who' are coming after us be- 
comes so peculiarly agreeable. If we have been roughly 
'15 handled by our contemporaries, it flatters our self-conceit 
tS' have interested" another generation. If we feel that we 
have before long to pass away, we can dream of a second 
future for ourselves in the thoughts of those who are about 
to take their turn upon the stage. 

20 Therefore it is that no recognition of efforts of mine which 
I have ever received has given me so much pleasure as this 
movement of yours in electing me your Rector — an honour 
as spontaneously and generously bestow'ed by j'or «>= ^as 
unlooked for, I inay say undreamt of, by me. , 

25 'Many years ago, when I was first studying the history o£ 
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tlie Reformation in Scotland, I read a story of a slave in a 
French galley who was one morning bending wearily over 
his oar. Tlic day was breaking, and, rising out of the grey 
waters, a line of cliffs was visible, and the white houses of 
a town and a church tower. The rower was a man unused 6 
to such ser\*icc, worn with toil and watching, and. likely, 
it was thought, to die. A companion touched him, pointed 
to the shore, and asked him if he knew it. 

‘ Yes,' he answered, ‘ 1 Imow it well. I see the steeple of ' 
that place where God opened my mouth in public to His i( 
gloryo; and I know, how weak soever I now appear, I shall 
not depart out of this life till my tongue glorify His name f/- 
in the same place.’ ^ 

Gentlemen, that town was St. Andrews, that galley-slave 
was John Knox ; and we know that he came back and did is 
' glorify God ’ in this place and others to some purpose. 

Well', if anybody had told me, when I was reading about 
this, that I also should one day come to St. Andrews and 
be called on to address the University, I should have listened 
with more ab.solute incredulity than Knox’s comrade listened 2C 
to that prophecy. 

Yet, inconceivable as it would then have seemed, the un- 
likely has become fact. I am addressing the successors of 
that remote generation of students whom Knox, at the 
end of the life, ‘ called round him,' in the yard of this ver}' sc 
College, ‘ and exhorted them,’ as James Jlclville tells us, 

' to Imow God and stand by the good cause, and use their 
time well.’ It will be happy for me if I, too, can read a few 
words to you of the same lesson-book; for, to make) 
us know o ur duty and do it , to make us u prig ht in act and 
trffe liTthought and word, is the aim .of'.‘all instruction 'which \ 
deserves the hanic, tlie. epitome of all purposes for which p 
education e.xisti. Duty changes, truth expands, one age 
cannot teach another either the details of its obligations oi- 
the matter of its knowledge ; but the principle of” obligation 3.^ 
is everlasting. The consciousness of duty, whatever its 
origin, is to the moral nature of man what life is in the seed- P 
cells of all organised creatures ; the condition of its coherence,''' 
the elementary force in virtue of whiclfit grows. . " 

Every one admits this in words. Rather, it has become a 40 
^ cant nowadays to make a parade of noble intentions. The 
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application is the difficulty. When we pass beyond the 
verbal propositions ourgu ides fail us, and we are left in practice 
to 'grope our way or guess it^ we can. So far as our special 
’ occupations go, there is -no uncertainty. Are we traders, 

5 mechanics, lawyers,' doctors ? — ^we know our work.' Our 
duty is to do it as honestly and as well as we can. When we 
pass to our larger* interests, to those which concern us as 
men — ^to what Knox meant by ' knowing God and standing 
by the good cause ' — I' suppose there has been rarely a time 
10 in 'the history ' of the world when intelligent people have 
held more opposite opinions. The Scots to whom Knox was 
,^\*speaking understood him well enough. They had their 
^'iBibles as the rule of their lives. They had broken down the 
•' tyrMny_of-a-contemptible-superstition. They were growing 
15 Uj^into yeomen, farmers, artisans, traders, scholars, or minis- 
ters, each with the business of his life clearly marked out 
before him. Thar duty was to walk uprightly by the light 
^ of the Ten Commandments, and to fight with soul and body 
''^‘against 'The-'liipPEoi5r scoun dreldom _and spiritual sorcery 
20 which were combining to-Tiiake them again into slaves. 

I will read you a description of the leaders of the great 
party in Scotland against whom the Protestants and Knox 
were contending. I am not going to quote any fierce old 
Calvinist who wll be set down as a bigot and a liar. My 
25 %vitness is M. Fontenay, broth’er of the secretary of Mairy' 
Stuart, who was residing here on Mary Stuart's business. 
The persons of whom he ^vas speaking were the so-called 
Catholic Lords, and the occasion was in' a letter to herself : 

'The^.irgns,’ wote this M. Fontenay, 'which bewitch thelordsof this 
30 country are money and power. If I preach to them of their duty to 
their Sovereign — if I talk to them of honour, of justice, of virtue, of 
the illustrious actions of their forefathers, and of the example which 
they should themselves bequeath to their posterity — they think me 
a foot. They can talk of these things themselves^talk as well as the 
36 best philosophers in Europe. But, when it comes to action, they are 
like the Athenians, who knew what was good, but would not do it. 
The misfortune of Scotland is that the noble lords will not look beyond 
the poinfs of th^ shoes. 'They care nothing for the future and less 
for the past.’ . . 

40 To free Scotland from the control of an u nworthy aristo- 
cracv. to bid the dead virtues live again, an3 pant the * 
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;^maJLxules in the consciences of the people — this, as I 
understand it, was what Knox %vas working at, and it, was 
comparatively a simple thing. It was simple, because the 
difficulty was not to know what to do, but how to do it. It 
required no special discernment to see into the fitness for 5 
government of lords like, those described by Fontenay; or 
to see the difference, as a rule of life, between the New Testa- 
ment and a creed that issued, in Jesuitism and the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. The truth was plain as the sun. The 
thing then wanted was courage ; courage in common men to 10 
risk their skins, to venture the high probability that before 
the work was done the}' might have their throats cut, or see 
tlieir houses burnt over their hea.ds. . 

Times .are changed; we are, still surrounded by tenipta- 
tionSrbtrt'"fKey no "longer appear in the shape of st^e' 
gallop.- They come rather as intellectual perplexities on 
theTS^est and gravest questions which concern us as human 
creatures ; perplexities with regard to which self-interest is 
perpetually tempting us to be false to our real convictions. 
The bdst that we can do for one another is to exchange our 20 
thoughts freely ; and that, after all, is but little. Experience 
is no more transferable in morals than in art. The drawing- 
master can direct his pupil generally in the principles of art. 

He can teach him here and there to avoid , familiar, st umbling - 
bloc ks. But the pupil must himself realise every rule which 25 
fHe^master gives him. He must spoil a hundred copy-books 
before the lesson will yield its meaning to him. Action is 
the r^l. teacher. Instruction does but prevent waste of time 
or mistakes ; and mistakes themselves are often the best 
teachers of all. In every accomplishment, every mastery of 30 
truth, moral, spiritual, or mechanical — 

Necesse est 

Multa diu concreta.modis inolescere miris,; 

our acquirements must,^ grow into us in maryellous ways — 
marvellous— as anything connected with main has been, is, 35 
and will be. 

I have but the doubtful advantage, in speaking to you, of 
a few more years of life ; ’and even whether years bring 
wisdom or do not bring it is far 'from certain. The fact of 
growing older teaches many of us to respect notions which 40 
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we once believed to be an|ig[uated. Our intellectual joints 
stiffen, and our fathers’^crutches have attractions for us. 
You must therefore talie the remarks that I am going to make 
at what appears to you their intrinsic value. Stranger as< 
5 I am to all of you, and in a relafloh with you which is only 
transient, I can but offer you some few general conclusions 
which have forced themselves on me during my own experience 
in the hope that you may find them not wholly useless. And, 
^ , as it is desirable to give form to remarks which might other- 
lb wise be desult^y, I will follow the train of thought suggested 
by our presence at this place and the purpose which brings 
you here. You stand on the margin of the great world, into 
which you are about to be plunged, to sink or swim. We will 
consider the stockrin-trade, the moral and mental furniture, 
16 with which you will start upon your journe 3 % 

In the first place, 5 'ou are Scots ; you come of a fine stock, 
and much will be expected of you. If we except the Athe- 
nians and Je^ys, no people so few in number have scored so 
deep a mark in the world's history as j’ou have done. No 
20 people have a juster right to be proud of their blood, and I 
doubt if the Scot ever breathed who would have sold his 
birthright for money. Well, then. Noblesse oblige ; all blood 
is noble here, and a noble life should'go^ng'Wifh it. It is 
not for nothing that you here and we in England come, both 
25 of us, of our respective races ; we inherit honourable tradi- 
tions and memories ; we inherit qualities inherent in our 
bone and blood, which have been earned for us, no thanks' 
to ourselvp, by twenty generations of ancestors ; our fortunes 
are now linked together for good and evil, never more to be 
60 divided ; but, when we examine our several contributions to 
the common stock, the account is more in your favour than 
ours. 

More than once you saved English- Protestantism ; jmu may 
have to save it again, for all that 1 know, at the rate at which. 
35 our English parsons are now running. You gave us the Stuarts,' 
but you helped us to get rid of them. Even now j'oiPafe 
teaching us what, unless we saw it before our eyes, no English- 
man would believe to be possible, that a Member of Parlia- 
\ elected without bribery. For shrewdness of 

4(1 head, thorough-going completeness, contempt of compromise, 
ana moral backbone, no set of people were ever started into 
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life more generously provided. You did not make these 
things; it takes many generations to breed- high qualities 
■either of mind or .body ; but you liave them, they are a fine 
capital to commence business with, and, as I said, ^Noblesse 
oblige. ' ' . ' 6 

So much for what you bring wth you into the world. 
And the other part of your equipment is only second in 
importance 'to it : I mean your education. There is no 
occasion to tell a Scotchman to value education. On this, 
too, you have set us an example, which we are beginning, to lo 
imitate : I only wish our prejudices and jealousies would 
let us imitate it thorough^. In the form of 3'our edu- 
cation, whether in the parish school or here at the Univer- 
sity, there is little to be desired. It is fair all round to poor 
and rich alike. You have broken down, or you never per- is 
mitted to rise, the enormous barrier of expenses' which makes 
the highest education in England a privilege of the wealthy. 
The subject-matter is another thing. , Whether the subjects 
to which,* either with you or with us, the precious years of 
.boyhood and youth continue to be given, are' the best in.20 
themselves, whether they should be altered or added to, and 
if so, in what direction and to what extent, are questions, 
which all .the world is, busy with. Education is on every- 
body's lips. Our own great schools and colleges are in the 
middle of a revolution, which, like most revolutions, means 25 
■discontent, with what we have, and no clear idea of what we 
would have. You yourselves cannot here have . .wholly 
escaped the infection, or, if you have, you will not escape it 
long. sThe causes. are not far to seek., f On the one hand; 
there is the immense multiplication of the subject of know- 30 
ledge, through the progress, of science, and the investigation 
on all sides. into the present and past condition of this* planet 
and its inhabitants ; on- the otlier, the equally, increased, 
range of occupations, among wlucli.^the working part of man- 
kind are now distributed/ and for one or other of which our 35 
education is intended to qualify us. It is admitted by every 
one that we cannot any longer confine ourselves to the learned 
lan^ages, to the grammar and logic and philosophy which 
satisfied the seventeenth century. Yet, if we try to pile on. 
the top of these the histories and literatures of our own and 40 
other nations, with modern languages and sciences, we 
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accumulate a load of matter which tlie most ardent and 
industrious student cannot be expected to cope with. 

It may seem presumptuous in a person like myself, uncon- 
nected as I have . been for many years with any educational 
\ 6 body, to ob^de my opinion on these things. Yet outsiders, 
it is said, sometimes see deeper into a game than those who 
arc engaged in playing it. 

In everything that we do, or mean to do, the first condition 
of success is tliat we understand clearly the result which wc 
JO desire to produce. TJie house-builder does not gather together 
a mass of bricks and timber and mortar, and trust that some- 
how a house will shajic itself out of its materials. Wliccls, 
springs, screws, and dial-plate wall not constitute a watch, 
unless they arc shaped and fitted uith the proper relations 
] 5 to one another. I have long tliought that, to educate success- 
fully, j'ou should first ascertain clearly, witli sharp and dis- 
tinct outline, what yon mean by an educated man. 

Now our ancestors, whatever their other short-comings,- 
understood what they meant perfectly well. In flicir^rnary 
20 education and in their higher education they knew what they 
wanted to produce, and they suited their means to their 
ends. They set out with the principles that evert' child born 
into the world should be taught liis duty to God and man. 
The majority of people had to live, as they always must, by 
25 bodily labour ; therefore, cvciy' boy was, ns early as was con- 
venient, set to labour. He was not permitted to idle about 
the streets or lanes. He was apprenticed to some honest 
industrj'. Either he was sent to a farm, or, if his wits were 
sharper, he was allotted to the village carpenter, bricklayer, 
30 tailor, shoemaker, or whatever it might be. He was in- 
' structed in some positive calfeg by which he could earn his 
bread and become a profita'bic member of the commonwealth./ 
Besides this, but not, you wall observe, independent of it, 
you had in Scotland, established by Knox, your parish schools 
36 where he was taught to read, and, if he showed special talent 
that way, he was made a scholar of and trained for the ministry'. 
But neither Knox nor any one in those days thought of w'hat 
w’c call enlarging the mind. A boy was taught reading tliat 
he might read his Bible and learn to fear God and be ashamed 
40 and afraid to do wrong. 

An eminent American was once talking to me of the school 
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system in^the United States. The boast and glory of it, in 
Ins mind, was that every citizen bom had a fair and equal 
start in life. Every one of them knew that he had a chance 
of becoming President of the Rqjublic, and was spurred'!©': 
^nerg\^ by the h ope. Here, too, you see, is a diitinct object.' 
Young Americans are all educated alike. The aim put before 
them is to get on. They are like runners in a race, set to push 
and shoulder for the best places ; never to rest contented, 
but to struggle forward in never-ending competition. It has 
iin^vered its purpose in a new and unsettled country, where 10 
thMcentrejif.^ydt^as not yet determined into its place ; 
buP r'caSmDt'think'that such a system as this can be per- 
manent, or that human society , constituted on such a prin- 
ciple, will ultimately be found tolerable. For one thihg, the 
prizes of life so looked at are at best but few and the com- 15 
petitors many. ' For myself,’ said the great Spinoza, ‘ 
am certain that the good of human life cannot lie in the 
: possession of things wfifch, for one man to possess, is for the 
xffit to lose, but rather in things which all can possess alike, 
and where one man’s wealth promotes his neighbour’s.’ At 20 
any rate, it was not any such notion as thisjwhich Knox had 
bbfore him when he instituted your parish schools. We had 
no parish schools in England for centuries after he was gone, 
but the object was answered by the Church oatecliising and 
the ^tmda y-school. Our boys', like yours, wd”made to 25 
undefstand that they would have to answer for the use that 
they made of their lives. And in both countries, by industrial 
training, they were put in the way of leading useful lives if 
they would be honest. The essential thing was, that every 
one that was willing to work should be enabled to maiufaiTi 30 
himself and his family in honour and independence. 

Pass to the education of a scholar, and you find the same 
principle otherwise applied. There are two ways of being 
independent. If you require much, you must produce much. 

If you produce little, you must require little. Those whose 35 
■studies added nothing to the material wealth of the world 
were taught to be content to be poor. They were a burden 
on others, and the burden was made as light as possible. The 
thirty thousand students who gathered out of Europe to 
Paris to listen to Abelard did not travel in carriages, and they 40 
brought no portmanteau s with them. They carried their 
11 
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wardrobes on their baclcs. They walked from Paris to Padua, 
fr'^“Padua to, Salamanca, and they bei^gedjihdr way along 
the roads. The law's of mendicancy ih‘ all ' countries w'ere 
j suspended in :RLVour of' ’scholars wandering in pursuit of^ 
6 knowledge. At home, at his college, the scholar’s fare wasc 
the hardest, his lodging was the bar^t. If rich in niind, he' 
was expected to be poor in body ; and so deeply was this 
theory grafted into English feeling that earls and dukes, 
when they”began*to frequent Universities, shared the common. 
10 simplicity. The furniture of a noble earl's room at an English 
University at present may cost, including the pictures of 
opera-dancers and' race-horses and such like, perhaps jfsoo. 
Whein^fhelnagnificent “Earf of Essex was sent to Cambridge 
in Elizabeth’s time, his guardians provided liim with a deal( 
^ 16 table covered with green baize, a truckle-be d, half a dozen 
chairs, and a w'ashhand-basin. 'The -cost of I think, was- 
five pounds. \y c 

You see what was meant. The scholar was held in lugh 
honour ; but his contributions to the commomvealth were not 
20 appreciable in money, and w'ere not rewarded 'with money. 
He went without what he could not produce, that he might 
keep his independence and his self-respect unharmed. Neither 
scholarship nor science starved under this treatment ; more 
noble souls haye been smothered in luxury than were ever 
26 killed by hungCT. Your Knox was brought up in this way, 
Buchanan was* brought up in this way, Luther was brought 
up in this way, and Tyndal, 'who translated the Bible, and 
Milton and Kepler and Spinoza, and. your Robert Burns. 
Compare Burns, bred behind the plough, and our English 
30 Byron! ’ ' • . ' 

This was the old education, which, formed the character 
of the English and Scotch nations. It is djfiiig away at both 
extremities, as no longer suited to what is called modem- 
civilisation. The apprenticeship, as a system of instruction, 
36 is gone. The discipline of poverty— not here as yet, I am 
happy to tliink, but in England— is gone also : and we have 
got instead what are called enlarged minds. 

I ask a modem marcltof-^mt^ect man what education 
is for : and he tells me it is ’to make educated men. I ask 
40 what an^ educated m'aii is : he tells me it is a ' mgn whose 
intelligence has been cultivated, who knows something ot 
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the world he lives in — ^the different races of men, their lan- 
guages, their histories, and the books that they have written; 
and again, modem science, astronomy, geology, physiology, 
political economy, mathematics, mechanics — everything, in 
fact, which an educated man ought to loiow. o 

Education, according to this, means instmction in every- 
thing which human beings have done, thought, or discovered; 
all history, ajl languages, all sciences. 

The demands ^yhich intelligent people imagine that they 
can make on the ininds of students in this way are something lo 
amazing. I will give you a curious illustration of it. When 
the competitive examination system was first set on foot, a 
board of examin'ers met to draw up their papers of questions. 
The scale of requirements had first to be settled. Among 
them a highly distinguished man, who was to examine in 16 
English history, announced that, for himself, he meant to 
set a paper for which Macaulay might possibly get full marks; 
and he wished the rest of the examiners to imitate him in 
the other subjects. I saw the paper wliich he set. I could 
myself have answered two questions out of a dozen. And 20 
it was gravely expected that ordinary young men of twenty- 
one, who were to be examined also in Greek and Latin, in 
moral philosophy, in ancient history, in mathematics, and 
in two modem languages, were to show a proficiency in each 
and all of these subjects, which a man of mature age ' and 26 
extraordinary talents, who had devoted his whole time to 
that special study, had attained only in one of them. 

Under this system teaching becomes cramming an enor- 
mous accumulation of propositions of all sorts and kinds is 
thrust doivn the students’ throats, to be poured out again, 30 
I might say vomited out, into examiners’ laps ; and -this, 
when it is notorious that the sole condition of maldng progress 
in any branch of art or knowledge is to leave on one side 
everj^hing irrelevant to it, and to throw your undivided 
energy on the special thing you have in hand. ' '35 

Our old Universities are struggling against these absurdities. 
Yet, when we look at the work which they 'on their side are 
doing, it is scarcely more satisfactory. . A young man going 
to Oirford learns the same tilings wWch were taught there 
two centuries ago ; but, unlike the old.scholars, he .learns 40 
no lessons of poverty along vuth it. In his three years’ course 
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he will have tasted luxuries unknown to him "at home, and 
contracted habits of self-indulgmce which make subsequent 
hardships imbearable ; while his antiquated knowledge, such 
as it is, has fallen out of the market ; there is no demand for 
6 him ; he is not sustained by the respect of the world, which 
finds him ignorant of everything in which it is interested. 
He is called educated ; yet, if circumstances throw him on , 
his own resources, he cannot earn a sixpence, for himself. 
An Oxford education. fits a man extremely well for the trade 
10 of gentleman. I do not know for what other trade it does 
fit him as at present constituted. More than one man who 
has tdcen mgh honours there, who has learnt faithfully all 
that the University undertakes to. teach him, has been seen in 
' these late years breaking stones upon a road in Australia. 

*6 That was sill which he was -found ,to be fit for when brought 
in contact with the primary rea lities of .things. 

It has become iiecessary-ttralter all this ; but how and in 
what direction? If I go into modem model schools. I find first 
of all the three R’s, about which we are all agreed ; I find 
20 next the old Latin and Greek, which the schools must keep 
to while tlie Universities confine their honours to these ; and, 
then, by way of keeping up with the times, 'abri^ements,’i 
‘text-books’ ‘elements,’ or whatever they are -cSledr of a 
mixed multitude of matters : history, natural liistory, physio- 
26 logy; chronology, geology, political economy, and . I Imow 
not what besides ; general knowledge which, in my experi- 
ence, means generm ignorance : stuff arranged admirably 
for one purpose and one purpose only — ^to make a show in 
examinations. To crajn a lad’s mind with infinite names 
JO of things which he never handled, places he never saw or .will 
see, statements of facts which he cannot possibly imderstand 
and must remain merely words to him — ^this, in my opinion, 
is like loading his stomach with marbles ; for bread, giving 
him a stone. It is wonderful what a quantity of things of 
*5 this kind a quick boy will comimt to memory, how smartly 
he wU answer questions, how he uill show off in school 
inspections, and delight the heart of, his mastei'. But what 
has been gained for the boy himself, let him carry this kind 
of things as far as he \vill, if, when he leaves school, he has to 
40 make his own living ? Lord Brougham once said he- hoped 
a time would come when every man in England would read 
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\Bacon. William Cobbett, that you may have heard of, said 
W would be contented if a time came when every man in 
lEngland ^vould eat bacon. People talk about enlarging the 
mind. Some years ago I attended a lecture on education 
in tlie Free Trade Hall at Manchester. Seven or eight thousand 5 
people were present, and among the speakers was one of the 
most popular orators of the day. He talked in the usual way 
of the neglect of past generations, the b enight ed peasant, in< 
whose besot ted brain even thought u'as'ex^ct, and whosesoie 
spiritual instruction was the duU and dubious parson's s ermon, lo 
Tjira c^e the contr^ted picture : theTjroad river of modem 
discoverj'^'llowing through to\vn and hamlet, science shining 
as an intellectual sun, and knowledge and justice, as her 
handmaids, redressing the uTongs and healing the miseries 
,of mankind. Then, ^^pt with inspiredjrgnzy, the musical 1^, 
'voice thrilling with trsuKcendent emotion-^^ seem’, the orator c ^ 
said, T seem to hear again the echo of that voice which rolled 
over the primeval chaos, saying, “Let there be light.’’’ 

As you may see a breeze of uind pass over standing corn, 
and every stalk bends, and a long wave sweeps across the 20 
field, so all that listening multitude swayed and wavered 
under the words. Yet, in plain prose, what did tiiis gentle- 
man definitely mean ? First and foremost, a man has to 
earn his living, and all the 'ologics will not of themselves 
enable him to earn it. Light ! yes, we do want light, but it 25 - 
must be light which udU help us to work and find food and 
clothes and lodging for ourselves. A modern school will 
undoubted^ sharpen the nits of a clever boy. Hendllgo 
out into the world with the knowledge that there are a great 
many good things in it which it ^vill be highly pleasant to 30 
get hold of ; able as yet to do no one tiring for which any- 
body will pay him, yet bent on pushing himself forward into 
the pleasant places somehow. Some intelligent people think 
that this is a promising state of mind, that an ardent desire 
to better our position is the most powerful incentive that we 35 
can feel to energy and industry'. A great political economist 
has defended -the existence of a luxuriously-living idle class 
as supplying a motive for exertion to those who are less highly 
favoured. They are like Otympian gods, condescending to 
how themselves in their Empyrean, and to say to their 40 
worshippers, 'Make money, money enough, and you and 
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3 'our descendants shall become as we are, and shoot grouse 
and drink champagne all the days of your lives.’ 

No doubt this would be a highly influential incitement to 
activity of a sort ; only, it must be remembered that there 
5 are many sorts of activity, and short, smooth cuts to wealth 
as well as long, hilly roads. In civilise3“an3 artificial com- 
munities there are many ways, where fools have money and 
rogues want it, of effecting a change of possession. The 
process is at once an intellectual pleasure, extremely rapid, 
10 and every way more agreeable than dull mechanical labour. 
I doubt very much indeed whether the honesty of the country 
has been improved by the substitution so generally of ment^ 
education for industrial ; and the three R’s, if no industrial 
training has gone along with them, are apt, as Miss Nightin- 
16 gale observes, to produce a fourth R of rascaldom. 

But it is only fair, if I quarrel alike with those who go 
forward and those who stand stiU, to offer an opinion of my 
own. If I can other people’s systems absurd, in justice I 
must give them a system of my own to retort upon. • Well, 
20 then, to recur once more to my question. Before we begin 
to build, |et us have a plan of the house that we would 
construct. Before we begin to train a boy’s mind, I \vill 
try to explain what I, for my part, would desire to see done 
with it. 

26 I wiU take the lowest scale first. 

’ I accept without qualification the first principle of our 
forefathers, that every boy bom into the world should be 
put in the way of maintaining himsdf in honest independence. 
No education which does not make this its first aim is worth 
au an 5 rthing at all. There are but three ways of living, as some 
one has said : by working, by begging, or by stealing. Those 
who do not work, disguise it in whatever pretty language 
we please, are doing one of the other two. A poor man’s 
child is brought here with no will of his ow. We have no 
35 right to condemn him to be a igradicant or a rogue ; he may 
fairly demand therefore to be put in the way of earning his 
bread by labour. The practical necessities must take pre- 
cedence of the intellectual. A tree must be rooted in the 
soil before it can bear flowers and fruit. A man must learn 
40 to stand upright upon his.oivn feet, to respect himself, to be 
independent of charity or accident. It is on this basis only 
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that any su perstru cnire of intellectual ‘cultivation worth 
having can posiibly be built. , The old apprenticeship there- 
fore, was, in my opinion, an excellent system, as the world used 
■to be. The Ten Commandments and a h andicr aft made a, 
good and wholesome equipment to commence life with." 
Times are changed. The apprentice plan broke down: partly 
because it was abused for purposes of tyranny ; partly be- 
cause employers did not care to be burdened .with boys whose 
labour was unprofitable ; partly because it opened no road 
for exceptional clever lads to rise into higher position ; so 10 
they were started on a groove from which they could never 
afterwards escape. 

Yet ]the original necessities remain unchanged. The Ten 
Commandments are as obligatory as ever, and practical 
ability, the being able to do something, and not merely to 15 
answer questions, must still be 'the backbone of the education 
of every boy who has to earn his bread by manual labour. 

Add knowledge afterwards as much as you will, but let it 
be knowledge which will lead to the doing better each parti- 
cular work which a boy is practising, and every' fraction of 20 
it will thus be useful to him ; and if he has it in him to rise, 
there is no fear but he will find opportunity. The poet 
Coleridge once said that every man might have two v ersio ns 
of his Bible : one the book that he read, the other the trade 
that he pursued; he could find perpetual illustrations of every 25 
Bible truth in the thoughts wMch his occupation might open 
to him. 

I would say, less fancifully, that every honest occupation 
to which a man sets his hand would raise him into a philo- 
sopher if he mastered all the knowledge that belonged to his 30 
craft. 

Every occupation, even the meanest — I don't say the 
s caven ger's or the chimny-sweep’s — ^but every productive 
occupation which adds an 5 rthing to the capital of mankind, 
if followed assiduously wth a desire to understand everything 35 
connected with it, is an ascending stair whose summit is 
nowhere, and from the successive steps of wliich the horizon 
of knowledge perpetually enlarges. Take the lowest' and 
most imskilled labour of all, that of the peasant in the .field. 
The peasant’s business is to make the earth grow food ; the 40 
.elementarj^ rules of his art are the simplest, and the rude 
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practice of it the easiest; yet between the worst agriculture 
and the best lies agricultural chemistry, the application of 
machinery, the laws of the economy of force, and the most 
curious problems of physiology. Each step of knowledge 
6 gained in these things' can be immediately applied andrealised. 
Each point of the science which the labourer masters will 
make him not only a wiser man but a better workman ; and 
will either lift him, if he is ambitious, to a higher position, 

, ‘ or make him more intelligent and more valuable if he remains 
[0, where he is. If he be one of Lord Brougham’s geniuses, he 
; ' need not go to the Novum Ormmn ; there is no direction in 
} which his own subject will not lSd him, if he cares to follow 
it, to the furthest boundary of thought. Onlj'' I insist on 
this, that information shall go along with practice, and the 
15 man’s work become more profitable while he himself becomes 
wiser. He may then go far, or he may stop short ; but, 
whichever he do, w'hat he has gained will be real gain, and 
become part and parcel of himself. 

It sounds like mockery to talk thus of the possible prospect 
20 of the toil-worn drudge who drags his limbs at the day’s end 
to his straw p^etT^eeps heavilj’’, and wakes only to renew 
the weary, round. I am but comparing two systems of 
education, from each of which the expected results fnay be 
equally extravagant. I mean only that if there is to be this 
26 voice rplling oyerjchaos again, ushering in a millennium, the 
■, way of'iTKes Ifirbugh industrial teaching, whefe^the practical 
underlies the intellectual. The millions must ever be con- 
t demned to toil with their hands, or the race will cease tO' exist. 

The beneficent light, when it comes, will be a light which will 
30 make labour more productive by being more scientific ; which 
will make the humblest drudgery not unworthy of a human 
being, by making it at the same time an exercise to his mind. 

I spoke of the field-labourer. I might have gone through 
the catalogue of manual craftsman : blacksmiths, carpenters, 
36 bricklayers, tailors, cobblers, fishermen, what you will. ' The 
same rule applies to them all. Detached facts on miscel- 
laneous subjects, as they are taught at a modem school, are 
like separate letters of endless alphabets. -You may load the 
mechanical' memory with them till it becomes a marvel of 
40 retentiveness. Your young prodigjf may amaze examiners> 
and delight inspectors, ffis achievements maj' be em- 
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blazoned in blue-books, and furnish matter for flattering 
fepbrts on the excellence of our educational system ; and all 
this while you have been feeding him with cliips of granite. 
But arrange your letters into words, and each becomes h. 
thought, a symbol waking in the mind an image of a real 5- 
thing. Group your words into sentences, and thought is 
married to thought and produces other thoughts, and the 
chips of granite become soft bread, wholesome, nutritious, 
and imagorating. Teach your boys subjects which they can 
only remember mcchanicallj*, and you teach them nothing lo 
whicli it is worth their while to know. Teach them facts and 
principles which they can apply and use in the work of their 
lives ; and if the object be to give your clever working lads 
a chance of rising to beCome Presidents of the United States, 
or millionaires with palaces and powdered footmen, the ir, 
ascent into those blessed conditions will be easier and healthier, 
along the track of an instracted industry, than by the paths 
which the most keenly sharpened wits would be apt to choose 
for themselves. > 

To pass to the next scale, which more properly concerns us 20 
here. As the world requires handicrafts, so it requires those 
whose work is with the brain, or with the brain and hand 
combined — doctors, lawyers, engineers, ministers of religion. .. 
Bodies become deranged, affairs become deranged, sick souls '' 
require their sorcsTo’bc attended to ; and so arise the learned 2 fl 
professions, to one or other of w’li|ch I presume that most of 
5 'ou w'hom I am addressing intend to belong. Well, to the 
education for the professions I would apply the same principle. 
The student should Icam at the University wiiat will enable 
him to earn his living as soon after he leaves it as possible. 3fl 
I am well aw'are that a professional education cannot be 
completed at a Univereity ; but it is true also that with 
every profession there is a theoretic or scientific groundwork 
which can be learnt nowhere so w'cll, and, if those precious 
years are wasted on wiiat. is useless, will never be learnt 3 g 
property at all. You are going to be a law'Ver : you must 
learn latin, for you cannot understand the law's of Scotland 
without it ; but if j'ou must learn another language, Norman- 
French will be more'useful to you than Greek, and the Acts 
of Parliament of Scotland more important reading than Li\y 40 
or Thuevdides. Are vou to be a doctor ?— vou must lesini 
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T^tin too ; but neither Tlmcydidcs nor the Acts of Parlia- 
ment will be of ui^e to you — 3’ou must Icani chcmistiyf ; anti 
if you intend hereafter to l:ccp on a level with your science, 
you must learn modem French and German, and learn them 
5 diorouglily well, for mistahes in your work are tIangcro\is. 

Arc yon to be an engineer ? You must work now, when 
>'0n Jjavc time, at matliematics. You will make no jjrogress 
witliout it. You must work at chemistry; it is the grammar 
of all pln’sical sciences, and there is liardly one of the jjhysical 
10 sciences With wliich you may not letjuifc to be acquainted. 
TIjc world is wide, and Great Hritain is a .small, crowded i.sbnd. 
You ma)' wait long for employment here. Your .slull will be 
welcomed abroad ; therefore now ako, while you have time, 
learn French, or Jtussi.in, or Chinese, or Turkish. The com- 
l&mand of any one of these hnguagvs will secure to an English 
or Scotch engineer instant and unbouiulcd occupation . 

The principle that I advocate is of earth, earthy. 1 am 
cjuilc aware of it. \Vc .arc our.^elves tnade of earth ; our 
. work is on the earth, and most of u.s are commonplace people, 
£0 who arc obliged to make the most of onr time. Histoty', 
l)oetry, logic, moral ])hilo.sophy, cla.Ksical literalutc, arc 
excellent as ornament. If you care for .such things, they 
may be the amusement of your leisure hereafter ; but they 
will not help you to stand on your feet and walk alone ; and 
2C no one is properly a man till hc can do that. You cannot 
learn evciytlung ; the objects of knowledge ha\*c multiplied 
beyond the jx>wcrs of the strongest mind to k<0) j>acc with 
them all . You must choose among them, ami the only 
iea.sonablc guide to clioice in such mattvr.c is utilit}'. The 
yo old saying. Non viuUa sed mnUurn, becomes every day more 
prcs.singly true, Jf we mean to thrive, we imJ<t take one 
line .and rigidlj' and stcnih* confine" our energies to it. .Am 
1 told that it will make niWi into machines ? 1 amswer that 
no men arc machines who are doing good work conscientiously 
3a and honestl}', witli the fear of their -Maker before them. And 
if a doctor or a lawyer has it in liim to become a grad man, lie 
can .ascend through his profession to any lieight to wliich 
lus talents are equal. All that is open to the handicraftsman 
IS open to Iiim, only tliat he starts a great many rounds higher 
dO up the ladder. 

Wiat I deplore in our present higher education is the 
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devotion of so much effort and so many precious years to 
subjects which have no practical bearing upon life. We had 
a theory at Oxford that our system, however defective in 
many ways, yet developed in us some especially precious 
"human qualities. Classics and philosophy are called there 6 
litera huimniores. They are supposed to have an effect on 
cliaracter, and to be specially adapted for creating ministers of 
religion. The training of clergymen is, if anything, the special 
object of Oxford teaching. All arrangements are made \vith a 
view to it. The heads of colleges, the resident fellows, tutors, lo 
professors, are, with rare exceptions, ecclesiastics themselves. 

Well, then, if they have hold of the right idea, the effect 
ought to have been considerable. We have had thirty years 
•of unexampled clerical activity among us ; -churches have 
been doubled ; tlteOlogi^l books, magazines, re\dews, news- 15 
papers have been poured out by the hundreds of thousands ; 
while by the side of it there has sprung up an equally astonish- 
ing development of moral dishonesty. From the great x/' 
housK in the City of London to the viflage grocer, the com- 
mercial life of England has been saturated with fraud. So 20 
-deep has it gone that a strictly honest tradesman can hardly 
hold his ground against competition. You can no longer 
trust that any article that you buy is the thing which it 
pretends to be. We have false weights, false measures, cheat- 
ing and shoddy everywhere. Yet the clergy have seen aU 26 ■ 
this groWTipda-absolute indifference ; and the great question ' 
which at this moment is agitating the Church of England is 
the colour of the ecclesia^caljjctticoats. 

, Many a hundred sermons 'have I heard in England, many a 
di ssertation on the mysteries of the faith, on the di\dne so 
niission of the clergy, on apostoheal succession, on bishops, , 
and justification, and the theory of good works, and verbal h 
inspiration, and the e fficacy of the ^craments ; but never, 
during these thirty wonderfuT years’, never bne that I can ‘ , 
recollect on common honesty, or those primitive command- 36 
ments, Thou shalt not lie, and Thou shalt not steal. 

The late Bishop Blomfield used to tell a story of liis having 
been once late in life at the University Church at Cambridge, 
and of ha\nng seen a veeger there whom he remembered when 
he was himself an undergraduate. The Bishop said he was 40 
slad to see him looking so well at such a great age. 'Oh, 3 'es, 
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my lord,’ the fellow said, T have much to be grateful for, 
I have heard every sermon which has been preached in this 
church for fifty years, and, thank God, I am a Christian still.’ 
Classical philosophy, classical history and literature, taking, 
6 as they do, no hold upon the living hearts and imagination 
of men in this modem age, leave their working intdligence 
a prey to wild imaginations, and make them incapable of really 
understanding the -world in which they live. If the clergy 
knew as much of the history of England and Scotland as' thej'^ 
10 know about Greece and Rome, if they had been ever taught 
to open their eyes and see what is actually round them instead 
of groping among books to find what men did or thought at 
• Alexandria~or Constantinople fifteen hundred years ago, the}'" 

' would grapple more efiectivety with the moral pestilence 
' 1 a which is^^poisoning all the air. -Y'ty}.*.- ' 

But it was not this that I came here to speak of. "WTiat I 
insist upon is, generally, that in a country like ours, where 
each child that is bora among us finds every acre of land 
' ap pro priated, a universal ‘Not yours' set upon the rich 
20 flungs rvith which he is surrounded, and a government Which, 
unlike those of old Greece or modem China, does-not permit^ 
superfluous babies to be s fran gled — such a child, I say, since ( 
lr€i[§''reqiiired to'lvro, has'^anght to demand such teaching 
as shall enable him to live with honesty, and take such a 
25 place in society as belongs to the fac^ties which he has 
brought vith mm. It is a right which was recognised in one 
shape or another bj* our ancestors. It must be recognised 
' « now and always, if we are not to become a mutinous rabble. 
And it ought to be the guiding principle of all education, Kgh 
30 and low. We have not to look any longer to this island onty. 
There is an abiding-place now for Englishmen and Scots 
wherever our flag is flying. This narrow_Britain, once our 
only home, has become the breeding-place and nursery of 
- a race which is spreading over .the world. Year after year 
35 we are swanrung as the bees swarm ; and year after year, 
and I hopelnore and more, high-minded yormg men of all 
ranks will prefer free air and free elbow-room for mind and 
body to the stool and desk of the dingy office, the ill-paid 
drudgeiy of the crowded ranks of the professions, or the 
40 hopeless labour of our home farmsteads and workshops. 

Education alwa^'s should contemplate this larger sphere. 
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and cultivate the capacities which will command success there. 
Britain may have yet a future before it grander than its past ; 
instead of a counti^ standing alone, complete in itself, it may 
become the metropolis of an enormous and coherent empire 
but on this condition only, that her children,l^h they leave 6 ’ , 
her shores, shall look back upon her, not — ^like the poor Irish 
when they fly to America — as a stepmother who gave them 
stones for bread, but as a mother to whose care and nurture ' 
they shall owe their after prosperity. Whether this shall be 
so, whether England has reached its highest point of great- 10 
ness, and will now descend to a second place among the 
nations, or whether it has yet before it another era of brighter 

glory, depends on ourselves, and depends more than .anything 

on the br eedin g which \ve give to our children. The boy /?;, 
that is kindi]^ nurtured, and wisely taught and assisted to 16 
make his way in life, does not forget his father and his mother. 

He is proud of his family, and jealous for the honour of 
the name he bears. If the million lads that swarm in our 
towns and villages are so trained that at home or in the colonies 
they can provide for themselves, without passing first through 20 
a painful interval of suffering, tliey will be loyal wherever 
they may be ; good citizens at home, and still Englishmen 
and Scots on the Canadian lakes or in New Zealand. Our 
island shores will be stretched till they cover half the globe. 

It was not so that we colonised America, and we are reaping 26 
now the reward of our carelessness. We sent America our 
convicts. We sent America our Pilgrim Fathers, flinging 
them out as worse thdn felons . We said to the Irish cottie r. 

You are a burden upon the rates ; go find a home elsewhere. 

Had we offered him a home in the enormous territories that 30 
belong to us, we might have sent him to places where he would 
have been no burden but a blessing. But we bade him care- 
lessly go \yhere he would, and shift as he could for himself ; 
he went with a sense of burnmg_3vrong, and he left a root of 
bitterness beliind him, Tnjustice and heedlessness have 36 
borne their proper fruits. We have raised up against us a ' 
mighty empire to be the rival, it may be the successful rival 
of our power.//,./.'- 

Loyalty, love of kindred, love of country, we know not 
what we are doing when we trifle with fleUngs the most 40 
precious and beautiful that belong to us— most beautiful. 
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I most enduring, most hard to be ob liter ated— yet feelings 
which, when they are obliterated, cannot change to neutrality 
and cold friendship. Americans still, in spite of themselves, 
speak of England as home. They tell us they must be our 
> brothers or our enemies, and which of the two' -they ' will 
ultimately be is still uncertain. _ . . 

I beg your pardon for this digression ; but there arS* subjects- 
on which we feel sometimes compelled to speak i n seas on 'and 
out of .it. 

10 “To go back, 

I shall be asked whether, after all, this earning our li\dng, 
fhig getting on in the world, are not low objects for human 
beings to set before themsdves.*. Is not spirit more 'than 
matter ? K there no such thing as pure intellectual culture ? 

15 Thilosoph3^’ says Novalis, ‘will bake no bread, but it gives- 
us our souls ; it gives us Heaven ; it gives us knowledge of ' 
those grand truths which concern us as immortal beings.’ 
Was it not said. Take no thought what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed ? Your 
20 Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of these things, 
Behold the lilies of the field, they toil not, neither do they ' 
spin. Yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed' like one 
of these,’ Is this a dream ? No, indeed 1 But such high 
counsels as these are addressed only to few ; and perhaps 
26 fewer still have heart to follow them. If you choose the 
counsel^' of perfection, count the cost, and understand what 
they mean. I knew a student once from whose tongue 
r./ dropped the' suW^est of sentiments ; who was never weary 
of discoursing bn beauty and truth and lofty motives ; who- 
30 seemed to be longing for some gulf to jump into, like the 
Roman Curtius — some ‘fine opening for a young man’ into 
which to plunge and devote himself for the benefit of man- 
kind. Yet he was running all the while into debt, squander- 
ing the money on idle luxuries which' his father was sparing 
S6 out of a narrow income to ’give him a college education ; 
dreaming of' mart'5n:dom, and unable to sacrifice a single 
pleasure ! ' ' ' 

Consider to whom the words which I quoted were spoken ; 
not to all the disciples, but tq-the'r^postles'whb were about 
'40 to wander over the world as inissionaries. 

High’ above all occupations wh^ have their beginning 
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and end in the seventy years of mortal life, stand undoubtedly 
the unproductive callings which belong to spiritual culture, 
Onty, let not those who say we will devote ourselves to truth, 
to wisdom, to science, to art, expect to be rewarded mth the 
w'ages of the other professions. 5 

University education in England was devoted to spiritual 
culture,, and assumed its present character in consequence ; 
but. as I told you before, it taught originally the accompany- 
ing necessarj' lesson of poverty. The ancient scholar lived, 
during his course, upon alms — ^alms either from living patrons, lo 
or founders and benefactors. But the scale of his allow'ance 
provided for no indulgences ; either he learnt something 
besides his Latin, or he leatmt to endure hardship. *^d if 
a University persists in teaching notliing but what it' calls 
the humanities, it is hound to insist also on rough clothing, 15 - 
hard beds, and common food. For myself, I admire that 
ancient rule of the Jews that every man, no matter of what 
grade or calling,- shall learn some handicraft ; that the man 
of intellect, wliile, like St. Paul, he is teaching the world, 

3^et, like St, Paul, may be burdensome to no one. A man was 20 
not considered entitled to live if he could not keep himself 
from stahdng . Surely those University men who had taken 
honours, breaking stones on an Australian road, were sorry 
spectacles ; and still more sorrj' and disgraceful is the outcry 
coming by eveiy mail from our colonies ; ‘Send ps no more 25- 
of w'hat 5'ou call educated men ; send us smiths, masons, 
carpenters, day labourers ; all of those will thrive, will earn 
their eight, ten, or twelve slaillings a day ; but your educated 
man is a log on our hands ; he loafs in uselessness till diis 
means are spent, he then turns billiard-marker, enlists as a so 
soldier, or starves.’ It hurts no intellect to be able to make 
a door or hammer a horse-shoe ; and if you can do either of 
these, you have nothing to fear from fortune. ‘I will work 
with my hands, and keep my brain for myself,’ said some 
one proudty, when it was proposed to him that he should 35 
make a profession of literature. Spinoza, the most powerful 
intellectual worker that Europe has produced- during the 
last two centuries, waving aside the pensions and legacies 
that were thrust upon him, chose to maintain himself bj' 
grinding object-glasses for microscopes and telescopes. 40- ' 
If a son of mine told that he wished to devote himself 
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to intellectual pursuits, I would act as I should act if he 
\vished to make an imprudent- marriage. I would absolutely 
prohibit him for a timeTBlI the firmness of his purpose had 
been tried. If he stood the test, and showed real talent, I 
£ would insist that he should in some way make himself inde- 
pendent of the profits of intellectual work for subsistence. 
Scholars and pWlosophers were originally clergymen. Now- 
adays a great many people whose tendencies lie in the clerical 
direction yet for various reasons sluink from the obligations 
10 which the office imposes. They take, therefore, to literature, 
and attempt and expect to make a profession of it. 

. Now, without talMg a transcendental view of the matter, 
literature happens to be theonljrTjccupation in which the 
wages are not in proportion to tlie goodness of the work done. 
It is not that they are generally small, buithe adjustment of 
them is awry. It is true that, in all callings, nothing great 
will be produced if the first object be what you can make by 
them. To do what you do well should be the first thing, the 
^vages the second ; but, except- in the instances of which I am 
20 speaking, the rewards of a man are in proportiop to his skill 
and industry. The best carpenter receives the highest -pay. 
The better he works, the better for his prospects. The best 
lawyer, the best doctor, commands most practice and makes 
the largest fortune. But, wth literature, a different element 
26 is introduced into the problem. The present rule on which 
authors are paid is by the page and the sheet ; the more 
words the more pay. It ought to be exactly the reverse, 

. Great poetry, great philosophy, great scientific discovery, 
every intellectual production which lias genius, work„'and 
-.30 permanence in it, is the fruit of long thought and patient and 
painful elabpjraition. Work of this kind, done hastily, would 
be better not done at all. When completed, it will be small 
in bulk ; it will address itself ^for a long time to -the few and 
not to the many. The reward for it will not be measurable, 
36 and not obtainable in money except after many generations, 
when the brain out of which it was spun has long returned 
to its dust. Only by accident is a work of genius immediately 
popular, in the sense of being widely bought. No collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays was demanded in Shakespeare’s 
40 life. Milton received five pounds for Paradise Lost, The 
distilled essence of the thought of Bishop Butler, the greatest 
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prelate that the English Church ever produced, dlls a moderate 
sized octavo volume ; Spinoza’s works, including his surviving 
letters, fill but three ; and, though they have revolutionised 
the philosophy of Europe, have no attractions for the multi- 
tude. A really great man has to create the taste with which 5 
he is to be enjoyed. There are splendid exceptions of merit 
eagerly recognised and early rewarded — our honoured English 
Laureate for instance, Alfred Tennyson, or your own country-^ 
man T homa s Carlyle. Yet even Tennyson waited through 
ten years of~depreciation before poems which are now on 
every one’s lips passed into a second edition, Carlyle, whose 
transcendent powers were welcomed in their infancy by 
Goethe, who long years ago was recognised by statesmen and 
thinkers in both hemispheres as the most remarkable of living 
men,* yet, if success be measured by what has been paid him 15 
for his services, stands far below your B.elgr avJan novelist. ' ' ' 
A hundred years hence, perhaps, people at large will begin to 
understand bow vast a man has been among them. U ' 

If you make literature a trade to live .by, you will be tempted 
always to take your talents to the most profitable market 520 
and the most profitable market will be no assurance to you 
that you are making a noble or even a worthy use of them. 
Better a thousand times, if your object is to advance your 
position in life, that you should choose some other callmg 
of which making money is a legitimate aim, and where your 25 
success will vary as the goodness of your work ; better for 
yourselves, for your consciences, for your own souls, ns *.we 
used to say, and for the world you live in. 

Therefore, I say, if any of you choose this mode of spending 
your existence, choose it deliberate ly, with a full knowledge of an , 
what you are doing. Reconcile yourselves to the condition of ^ 
the old scholars. Make up your minds to be poor ; care only 
for what is true and right and good. On those conditions you 
may add something real to the intellectual stock of mankind, 
and mankind in return may perhaps give you bread enough to 35 
live upon, though bread extremely thinly spread with butter. 

I have detained you long, but I cannot close without a few - 
more general words. We live in times of change — political 
change, intellectual change, change of all kinds. You whose 
minds are active, .especially such of you as give yourselves 40 
much to speculation, will be drawn inevitably ^ into profoundly 
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interesting yet perplexing questions, of which our fathers and 
grandfathers knew nothing. Practical men engaged in 
business take formulas for granted. They cannot be for ever 
running to first principles. They hate to see established 
5 opinions disturbed. Opinions, however, will and must be 
disturbed from time to time. There is no help for it. The 
minds of ardent and clever students are particularly apt to 
move fast in these directions ; and thus, when they go out 
into the world, they find themselves exposed to one of two 
lo temptations, according to their temperament: either to 
lend themselves to what is popular and plausible, to conceal 
their real convictions, to take op with wharwe~*call in England 
humbug, to humbug others, or, perhaps, to keep matters 
still smoother, to humbug themselves ; or else to quarrel 
* 5 violently with things which they imagine to be passing away, 
and which they consider should be quick in doing it, as having 
no basis in truth. A young man of ability nowadays is 
extremely likely to be tempted into one or other of these lines. 
The first is the more common on my side of the Tweed ; the 
20 harsher and more thoroughgoing, perhaps, on yours. Things 
are changing, and have to change, but they change very slowly. 
The established authorities are in possession of the field, and 
are naturally desirous to keep it. And there is no kind of 
service which they more eagerly reward than the support of 
25 clever fellows who have dipped over the edge of latitudina- 
riajpism, who profess to have sounded the disturbing currents 
of the intellectual seas, and discovered that they, are accidental 
or unimportant. .j-u’*' 

On the other hand, men who cannot awjiy with this kind 
30 of thing are likely to be , exasperated into unwise demon- 
strativeness, to become radicals in politics and radicals in 
thought. Their private disapprobation ■ bursts into open 
enmity; and this road too, if they continue long upon it, 
leads to no healthy conclusions. No one can thrive upon 
35 denials: positive truth of some kind is essential as food both 
for mind and character. Depend upon it that in all long- 
established practices or spiritual formulas there has been 
some living truth ; and if you have not discovered and learnt 
to respect it, you do not yet understand the questions which 
40 you. are in a hurry to solve. And again, intellectually im- 
patient people should remember the rules of social courtesy, 
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wbich forbid us in private to say things, however true, which 
can give pain to others. These rules forbid us equally in 
public to obtru de opinions which offend those who do not 
share them. Our thoughts and our conduct are our own. 
We may say justly to any one, ‘ You shall not make me profess 5 
to think true what I believe to be false ; you shall not make 
me do what I do not think just but there our natural liberty 
ends. Others have as good a right to their opinion as w‘e 
have to ours. To any one who holds what are called advanced 
viev/s on serious subjects, I recommend a patient reticence 10 
and the reflection that, after all, he may possibly be wrong. 
Whether we are Radicals or Conservatives, we require to be 
often reminded that truth or falsehood, justice and injustice, 
are no creatures of our own belief. We cannot make true 
things false, or false things true, by choosing to think them so. 15 
We cannot vote nght-intf? {rrong^o r wro as. Jata. eight. The 
eternal truths and Hrights'^ things exist, foFtunat^y, inde- 
pendent of our thoughts or wishes, fixed as mathematics, 
inherent in the nature of man and the wotld. They are no 
more to be trifled with than gravitation. If we discover 20 
and obey them, it is well with us ; but that is all- we can do. ' 
You can no more make .a social regulation work well which 
is not just than you can make water run uphill. 

I tell you, therefore, who take up With plausibilities, not to 
trust your weight too far upon them, and not to condemn 25 
others for having misgivings which at the bottom of your own 
minds, if you look so deep, you will And that you share your- 
selves with them. You, who believe that you have hold of 
newer and wider truths, show it, as you may and must Show 
it, unless you are misled by your own dreams, in leading wider, 30 
simpler, and nobler lives. Assert your own freedom if yo;u 
will, but assert it modestly and quietly ; respecting others 
as you wish to be respected yourselves. Only and especially' 

I would say this; be honest with yourselves, whatever the 
temptation; say nothing to others that you do not think, 35 
and play no tricks with your own minds. 

Of all the evil spirits abroad at this hour in the world 
humbug is the most dangerous. 

Tljis above all : to your own selves be true. 

And it v/ill follow, as the night tlic day, 

You cannot then be false to any man. 


40 
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LITERABT COPTEl&HT 

Page 47. heading. Order of the Day : the Order of the Day is the 
agenda of business in the House of Commons for each day. j^ovem- 
ment measures have the first right to the attention of the House. 
Private members’ hills are chosen by ballot for consideration, 

1. sir : a member must always address the Spciiker of the 
House' of Commons, or the Chairman of Committee. In the House 
of Lords a speaker addresses, not the Lord Chancellor, who presides, 
hut his fellow-members. 

7, Serjeant: a Serjeant-at-Law was a member of the highest 
order of barristers. The order, which existed certainly in the fourteenth 
century, had its own Inn of Court, the Serjeants’ Inn. Serjeants were 
•crea^ under tl^e royal seal, and a certain number were created King’s 
or Queen’s Serjeants, with a sejvt in Parliament. The order had a 
monopoly of certain legal practice (which was taken away from it 
m 1845 by Act of Parb’ament} and is now extinct. 

Tdlfmrd: Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd (1795-1864) was a 
distmguished lawyer, who rose to be Justice of the Court of Common 
1849. Ho was also the author of several tnagedies (one of 
which, -was^ a great success when noted by Miicready in 1836), 
^ esrayist, a critic, and the friend and biographer of Charles Lamb, 
ue published several volumes of Msmoirs of Lamb from 1837 to 1860. 
ue was elected M.P. for Beading in 1835, The first of his annual 
opyright Bills was rejected in 1837, and his devotion to the interests 
to recognised by Dickens, who dedicated Piehtoioh Papers 

V.— a*. measure was remodelled by Stanhope and Macaulay and 
passed in 1842. 

Tou.?" instinct : several bills had been brought forward by 

raitourd, one every year since 1837. 

?* ^ attainder : a bill of Attainder is an Act of 

mpnt j aimed at an individual, and carrying, if passed, the punish- 
in neren °®**\**®d forfeiture of property. The individual may appear 
of ^ j ^ counsel in Parliament to defend himself. The consent 
Apfn TUa 1 L Commons is necessary to such an Act, as to all 
in 1*697 •A.ttainder was passed upon Sir John Fenwick 

'* '’c distinguished from an impeachment, which is 
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judicial in form and not legislativi^ the House of Lords being the 
Court. 

4. copy: note this use of copy. Copyright is -the right to copy. 
It is also the right of an author to his copy, the word being used techni- 
cally among writers to mean manuscript. 

8. compromitc : Talfourd’a Bill provided a compromise between 
the absolute unlimited right of an author to bis copjTight, and an 
expedient limitation of his right. 

9, J!:U I mid say: sarcasm is a favourite weapon of all con- 
troversiabsts, especiallj' of Macaula}’. 

J5. Palcy: Macaulay makes his point, nevertheless, and further 
proceeds to ^scuss it on a pratical footing. William Paley (1743- 
1805), in his book, long popular as a text-book and authority, Principles 
qf Moral and JPdlitical Philosophy, developed with great clearness of 
reasoning a system of theological utilitarianism. He finds the law 
of the land, however, insuificient, judging that it needs the law of 
God to supplement it. His JEcidences of Ohristianity has always been 
popular as a summary of the external proofs of the Christian reb'gion. 

20. I should dill deny: this was the main point at issue. Tal- 
fourd and Stanhope proposed to protect the copyright of a book for 
the author's life-time and sixty years after, The common law, it is 
to be noted, admitted, until 1709, the perpetual copyright of an author. 

23. the most mystical: the school of Eousseau, for example, ns 
opposed to the utilitarian school of Bentbam or Paley, of which utili- 
tarian school Macaulay was a worthy disciple. 

29. modes qf .accession: after the Norman Conquest there was 
considerable contusion in the laws of the country. In respect of 
succession the Norman law prevailed as a. rule, but certain old English 
customs survived in particular districts', (a} The Norman law pro- 
vided for the succession of the eldest son to all property. This was 
the low of primoyenitiirc. (W In Kent the custom of gavclhind provided 
for the equal diribion of property among all sons, (c) In some parts 
the custom lind grown up by which the youngest son succeeded, and 
this w.as no doubt due to the migration and establishment of the elder 
sons elsewhere. In the borough of Nottingham there was the carious 
example of one half of the town following this old English custom, 
and the other half folloiving the new Norman rule of primogeniture, 
wherefore the former was called horaugh English, 

Formerly, ns provided by Magna Gharta, a man might dispose 
of his v/hole personal property unconditionally only if he had no 
ivife or children, The part secured to his wife or children was called 
the pars rationabilis or proportionate part, and might be sued for. 
Certain localities of the city of London and the provinces of Tork 
and Wales maintained this rule until 1693, and the custom of Torh 
and the custom of London refer to this survival. The Statute of 
Distributions, passed in the reign of Charles II, provided for the 
distribution 'of the property of a m.m dying intestate among his wife, 
children, or other heirs, and excluded the custom of York, London, 
and Wales from its operation. 

The Wills Act of 1837, to which Macaul.ay refers here in con- 
nection with witnesses, together with later Acts of the nineteenth 
century, forms the Jmsis of modem law upon this point. 
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Paqg 4 p. 1. jure divine: by divine ligbt. Are wills valid by 
divine right or by virtue of the signature of witnesses 7 Are witnesses 
appointed by divine right or by the necessities of the Law 7 

14. the existing law: the law of 1814, which ensured copyright 
for the author’s life or for twenty<eight years. 

Page 50 . 3. You cannot depend : this is a rather long digression 
of a platitudinous sort. 

22. One of those ways: this was a matter of immediate interest, 
for the eighteenth century — the age of literary patronage — had only 
recently ended. It is to be noted that the patronage of the rich or 
powerful ensured the continuance of lit'erature at times when therb 
was yet no sufficient reading public to support men of letters by the 
sale of their books. It therefore served a useful purpose. 

27. Maoenas and Pollio: 'Msecenas (65 7-8 B.O.) was the 
confidential minister of the Boman Emperor Augustus and has 
always been a proverbial example of a liberal patron of literature, 
especially as the patron of Vergil and Horace. Pollio ( 76 7b.o.-a.d. 4 7) 
was a distinguished orator, soldier, statesman, author, and critic, 
celebrated by Vergil in his 4th and 8 th Eclegues. 

the Medici : a family of statesmen and patrons of art who domi- 
nated Tuscany during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. Cosimo dV Medici ( 1389-1464 ), the patron of the Bevival of 
Learning in Italy, and Loren 2 o de’ Medici ( 1449-1492 ), the patron of 
Michelangelo and a poet himself, were the most notable of the family. 

28. Jjmis the Fourteenth ( 1638-1715 ), reigned in France from 
1643 to 1716. Daring his reign not only the political power of France 
became paramount in Europe, but also her literary influence, due to 
the rise ol a brilliant group of men of letters round the Court of Ver- 
sailles, including Molibre, Corneille, Bacine, Bossuet, and Boileau, 
the leaders of the French Classical School. 

MeUifax and Oxford: the eighteenth century in England, unlike 
the Elizabethan Age, did not depend mainly upon popular favour for 
literary success. The works and lives of Dryden, Pope, Swift, Addi- 
son, and Johnson show the influence of their dependence upon great 
men and of political motives. Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax 
(1661-1716), was both poet and statesman, .and his verses opened the 
way for his future power, for his rise to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer in 1694, and his elevation to tho peerage in 1700. Bobert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford (1661-1724), was a notable Tory statesman, 
whom Queen Anne raised to the peerage. He was also the generous 
patron of Pope and Swift, a lover of literature, and a book-collector, 
the founder of the famous Harleian Library. 

33. I can oonccire whatever Macaulay argues, he argues by 
hyperbole as a rule. Neither Dryden nor Addison nor Vergil could 
ever have * become the scandal and pest of nature.’ 

Paoe 51 . 16. if the real effect : he attributes a ■ similar hyperbole 
to Talfourd, who merely denied that copyright would result in dear- 
ness of books. 

24. the Fast India Company: this Company, which was at first 
a purely trading venture,, was granted a charter in 1600 to trade to 
the East Indies. As no other company received a licence or charter 
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of this sort, the Company had a monopoly, which was renewed in 
1629 by James I ‘ for erer. ’ Prom small beginnings in India the 
Company built up not only a vast trade, but also a territorial empire. 
It absorbed in 1708 a formidable rival company, and from this time 
until 1868 the history of the Company is the history of India. In 
1784 the political power of the Company passed to Parliament under 
the provisions of Pitt’s India Bill, which constituted a Board of Con- 
trol, In 1834 the .monopoly of trade was taken from the Company, 
in 1863 the Civil Service was thrown' open to competition, and after 
the Mutiny, in 1868, the entire administration of India was taken 
over by the Crown, and in 1876 Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. The Company ceased to esist in 1873. 

26. time aid monojtoliea: monopolies, granting the exclusive 
right to trade in and sell a specific commodity, at first were intended 
to serve useful purposes. They were sold to the highest bidder in 
order to raise revenue, or were granted in order to encourage capitalists 
to engage in commerce and industry with assure profit. Later, in 
Elizabeth’s reign and in the reign of James I, monopolies were granted 
as rewards to court favourites, wer’e'* extended to necessrary com- 
modities, such as salt, steel, coal, or leather, and became a serious 
economic menace. In 1697 Parliament was driven to petition the 
Queen, who promised to examine the question, but did nothing. In 
1601 a serious agitation in London and in Parliament took place. 
Elizabeth, as always, knew when to yield, and gave way gracefully, ' 
pleading ignorance of the evil, in a famous speech to the House of 
Commons. She promised to abolish monopolies altogether, but os 
usual only partly kept her promise. 

•* The evil grew to scandalous proportions later, and was again 
taken up by Parliament in the reign of James I. In 1624 monopolies 
were declared, by Act of Parliament, with certain exceptions, to be 
illegal. 

Monopolies must obviously raise prices artificially. Starch, for 
example, which could be imported in 1601 for 18s. per owt, was sold 
for 66s, Even in 1700 the average price of tea was 16s. per lb. 

36, any dUtinctiani you might as well argue that any one 
should have the right to pillage Essex's vineyards or the East India 
Company’s tea-plantations \ Monopoly is opposed to the principles 
of fair competition in trade, but copyright is by no means opposed 
to any principle of competition among authors. With no copyright 
law it merely becomes a question of competition amaas publishers. 

The only true analogy is between authors and their copyright^ 
and inventors and their patents. 

39. JSssex: Robert Hevereux, 2nd Earl of Essex (1666 — 1601 ), 
was a brilliant young soldier and courtier who replaced' his step- 
father, Leicester, as favourite of Elizabeth. He was mode Enight of 
the Carter and Lord Deputy of Ireland. Being sent to Ireland to 
put down the Ulster rebellion in 1699, he returned without leave 
and was imprisoned. He tried to raise a revolt in London and was 
executed in 1601. 

He receivLd the monopoly of sweet wines in 1690, as a mark of 
the Queen’s favour, and it was partly owing to her refusal to renew 
It in 1601 that he was driven to desperate measures. 
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Page 52 . 16. BiAit is: it is not a question of pleasure; it is a 
question of property and provision for families, as poor Walter Scott 
found. 

/The whole of this argument is practically a redwctio ad alsurdmn 
of the question, and is mainly supported by false analogy and mis* 
interpretation. It is a mere nullity. Authors themselves do not, 
and did not then,' think so 1 

34. Prince Bsterhacy: an Austrian nobleman , with large landed 
property. 

41. Pr. Johnson: Samuel Johnson, LL.D. ( 1709-1784), was the 
Dictator.of English literary society in the later eighteenth century. He 
was a man of notable personal force rather than a great writer. Bos- 
well’s Life qf Johnson, which gives a wonderful picture of the man 
Johnson, is a greater work than Johnson’s own Lives of the Poets 
(1779-1781), his poem London (1738), written in imitation of the 
Latin satires of Juvenal, his allegorical romance Passelas (1769) 
his laborious and interesting Dictionary ( 1755), or his edition of Shake- 
speare (1766). 

Page 53 , 7, Black Frank: this was the negro, Francis Barber, 
who was horn in Jamaica, was brought to England in 1769, and served 
Dr. Johnson for thirty years. Johnson left most of his property to 
Barber in his will. 

10. Wovld it: the answer to all these rhetorical questions is 
simple. It certainly would, if he had arranged for a royalty, as most 
authors do now, i.e. a fixed percentage on all copies sold. So that 
the difference (see below ) between a copyright of twenty years and a 
copyright of sixty years is very considerable, and is especially great 
in the case of authors whose fame comes slowly, and who arc gener- 
ally the greatest. Hot all authors arc as fortunate as Macaulay, 
but have to be content with'~a low original price, and trust to royalties 
in the future, 

17. Gentleman's Magazine: a miscellany founded in 1731 by 
Edward Cave. Johnson began to write for it in 1738, a year after his 
arrival in London. It -was not permissible to report the debates of 
Parliament, but the imaginary Beiates of the Senate qf Lillijrut were 
a transparent disguise which evaded the law, and were founded on 
the real speeches of Pitt and others in Parliament, For several years 
they were written by Johnson for Gave. 

33, net worth a farthing :\ even apart from royalties, the value 
was not negligible, for surely a^ publisher would pay more for a book 
if he knew it was to be his exclukve property for a longer period. 

3l. the ^principle qf copyright: this definition is clever, but 
not just, A publisher pays, not for a manuscript, but for the exclusive 
right to sell copies of it for a certain period. The law of copyright, 
therefore.' forms a basis for a coutract between author and publisher 
and recognises and defines a certain class of property which, like all 
property, it is the duty of the law to protect. It is no ' more a ' tax 
than is the law which punishes theft. 

The whole of the next five paragraphs is invalidated by this 
false idea, and by the principle of royalties, Macaulay’s argument 
is very perverse. 
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Page 54. 19. £nt ■ I thinJt it very ■ hard : very muoli the same 
argument is put forward by tbe friends of labour and enemies of 
capital tO'day, witb the same fallacy. 

26. Blealteim : the palace of Blenheim, named after Marl* 
borough’s victory over the French in 170i, was presented by the 
nation to him and his heirs. 

27. Strathfieldsaye : a mansion and estate in Hampshire bought 
from the Pitt family by Parliament in 1817 and presented to the 
Duke of Wellington and his heirs. 

Page 55. S. Such in the incondancyi the general effect of this 
argument, if followed, would be to deny to publishers the possible 
profit from speculations, and consequently to lower the general scale 
of payment to authors. Altogether, Macaulay does not realise the 
necessity of publishing enterprise in the literary world. And he 
lived in the days of great publishers to whom wo owe many debts. 

11. Oovoley: Abraham. Cowley (1C18-1667), a poet and essayist 
whose elaboivatc and artificial odes enjoyed muoh fame during his 
life-time, • as well ns, to a less extent^ his e.acred epic J)aviids. His 
reputation diminished veiy rapidly, as the influence of his master, 
Donne, waned. 

15. Lord Bdlinglrdke (1678-1761) w.as a Tory politidan, and 
minister for a time to James the Pretender, in France. His works, 
chiefly political, were of transient popularity, though he enjoyed the 
admiration of Pope. 

18. Paternoster Haws the street in London famous as a centra 
of the publishing trade. 

Sayley : William Hayley ( 1746-1820 ) was one of the last and w'orst 
of those poets at the end of the eighteenth century who wrote in heroic 
couplets, as popular then, and hs bad a poet, as Erasmus Darwin. 
His chief work, the Triumphs of Temper was published in 1781. It 
is more to bis credit that he was the friend of Cowper and Blake. 

24. the tax: Macaulay defines copyright first as literary property, 
then as a monopoly, and finally as a tax. There is an extraordinary 
confusion .and looseness of thought in bis whole argument. 

30. Jiniions granddaughter: Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, who died 
in 17.5f, was the daughter of Milton’s daughter, Mrs. Deborah Clarke. 
Both received the charity of literary society. A performance of 
Oomus, a masque by Milton, was organised by D.avid Garrick, the 
famous actor, for the benefit of Mrs. Foster. Dr. Johnson wrote 
a Prologue for the occasion, and the performance, took place at 
Dnry Lane Theatre, on April 6, 1760. The sum of £130 was thereby 
raised. 

Page 56. 7. The monopoly lasted . . .for ever: common law, until 
1709, when specific legislation on this, subject began, regarded literary 
propertj' as perpetual. 

12. Tomon: Jacob Tonson (1666 7-1736), the first of the modern 
type of publishers, after small beginnings, hectame Dryden’s publisher 
and gained fame and fortune. It was due to publishers like Tonson 
that the system of patronage came to an end, for authors now could 
sell their works for a fair price. In 1683 Tonson bought one half 
oi the rights iu Paradise Lost feom Aylmer, and in 1690 the other 
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half, at a considerable price. He retired in 1720, and the business 
was carried on by his nephew, Jacob Tonson the Second, and after 
1735 by his great-nephew Jacob Tonson the Third ( d, 1767 }, to whom 
Macaulay here refers. 

Th'e amount originallr paid by the first purchaser of the copyright, 
Samuel Simmons, was £18. 

13. an xTQV.ncbion : it is strange that such an injunction should 
have been granted. Tonson, it is true, had inherited the perpetual 
copyright, according to the common law then prevalent. But in 1700 
the first Copyright Act provided for the protection of existing copy- 
rights only for twenty-one years, after 1710. Therefore the copy- 
right lapsi^ in 1731. Trade custom, however, seems to have per- 
sisted, and may have influenced the Court of Equity. In 1769 a similar 
test-case was decided in favour of the purchaser of the copyright, but 
another in 1774 ended in the * pirates* ’ favour. 

31. an exorbitant jxrico : publishers themselves will naturally 
try to increase their profits by trying to tap all markets, and cheap 
editions are as gre.at a source of profit as expensive editions with a 
limited sale. So Tonson followed up his elaborate folio edition of 
16S7 by cheaper and smaller editions. 

Page 57 , l. tAe«fl/hyKfl>vZj?:see below, note on p. 58 . 17, 

6 . Fielding-. Henry Fielding (1707-1764) was a dramatist, 

journalist, and novelist, who, after a chequered career as a man of 
letters, became a hard-working magistrate in London. He died 
at Lisbon, seeking health on a sea-voy.age. His greatest novels, 
Tom Jbnci, Amelia, and Jaxe^h Andrews, definitely established the ' 
form of the English novel and its supremacy. Fielding has all the 
wide sympathy with human nature, and the frankness, of Shakespeare, 
'describing men and women as they are, hating cant and concealment 
and false virtue. Therefore Tom Jones, the epic of an impulsive, 

frank, generous young man, offends prudish, conventional minds. 

6 . Gibbon : Edward Gibbon ( 1737-1794 ), after Westminster, 
O^ord, and five years in Switzerland, was led to the profession of an 
historian. On a visit to Borne, in 1764, he conceived the idea of his 
great work, and in 1776 the first volume of The Decline and Fall of 
the Soman Fmjpirc appeared. In 1788 volumes 5 and 6 completed 
the work. ' From 1783 to 1793 he lived at Lausanne, and thereafter 
returned to England. The excellence of the Decline and Fall was 
immediately recognised, and Gibbon is perhaps the greatest of English 
Wstorians, by virtue of his complete view of a vast subject of unrivalled 
interest and of the lucidity and Et.ntelinos 3 of his style. The pervading 
irony of Gibbon’s mind was especially eVident in his treatment of 

Christianity, and it is this aspect of the book which repels many 

readers and might cause in some a desire to suppress it. 

13. Sickardson 1 Samuel Bichardson ( 1689-1761 ) was a pros- 
perous printer whoso novels, in the form of letters, brought him fame 
and extraordinary popularity both in England and abroad. He began 
writing at the age of fifty.two, and lived in a circle of admirers, mostly 
women, until his death. Pamela, Clarissa Uarloive, and Sir Charles 
Grandson are^ emotion.al novels of psychological analysis with re- 
markable sentimental force, and with an explicit moral lesson. Bichard- 
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son’s moralii?, however, is painfully conventional and utilitarian. 
His novels aroused exceptional enthusiasm in France and Germany. 
Especially in Diderot and Bousseau, and through Bonsseau on Goethe, 
is the influence of Bfchardson’s moralising sentimentality and pathos 
evident, 

23. Jijihnsm : in Johnson’s periodical, the Bavibler, and in the 
issue of February 19, 1751, an article by Bichardson will be found, 
with a prefatory note by Johnson as follows : ‘ The reader is indebted 
for this day's entertainment to an author from whom the .age. has 
received greater favours, who has enlarged the knowledge of human 
nature, and taught the passions to move at the command of virtue, ’ 

Johnson has also, however, put it on record that Bichardson 
bored him seriously, and'might be expected to bare others. 

25, .* TVi'liam Wilberforce (1759-1833) was a -friend 

of Pitt, the supporter in Parliament of his measures for Parliamentary 
Beform, and the pioneer of the movement for the abolition of slavery. 
He was a notable and attractive orator, and a man of high ideals and 
great piety. 

In 1797 be published a work in which he contrasts the life of 
the upper classes in England with their professions of religion, entitled, 
A Practical View of the Prevailing Beligious Syrtem of Prgfesicd Ohris- 
tians contrarted tdth Beal Ohrietianity. In this book be asserts that 
Christianity has had no influence upon writers of fiction, and in a 
footnote adds, ‘Bo exceptions have fallen within my own reading 
bgt the UTitings of Bichardson ’ ( p. 243, ISth ed., 1830). 

30. Hannah More { 1745-1833 ), in her early days in London, was 
a charming and precocious young vroman, who later on became a 
poetess and the chief of the ‘blue-stockings,’ a circle of learned, 
ivitty, or literary women. Subsequently she became known as the 
author of certain tragedies ( Percy, The Fatal Falsehood ), and finally 
ns a reforming philanthropist, who initiated the method of propa- 
ganda by means of tracts. 

Johnson, by the way, reproved her for reading Fom Jones, and 
recommended Bichardson’s novels to her. 

I have not found the * published poem ’ referred to here^ not even in 
a ‘ complete ’ edition of her TTirhs. 

Page 58 . 13. lohat jiratection : these are the 'safeguards ’mentioned 
above, p. 57 , 1 . 

17. London Gazette : probably the oldest, and for long the only, 
English newspaper. It dates, with interruptions up to 1665, from 1642. 
K is the oiScial journal of the Government. 

21, Wltatisa new edition 7 Surely this might have been defined 
when the bill came into Committee. It is to be noted that the bill 
of 1910 provided similar safeguards to those of Talfourd. See Intro- 
duction. 

31. an Aldvs or a Caxton: Aldus Manutins Bomanus ( 1450-1615) 
was a printer who opened the mos't famous press of the'Benaissance at 
Venice in 1494. Bis editions, known as .^dine editions, of the great 
Greek and Latin classics, are among the priceless treasures of book 
collectors. 

"VVilliam Caxton ( 1422 ?-1491 ), the first and most famous of English 
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printers, began to print books in English at Bruges in 1474, , and from 
1476 onwards in London. These books are now, of course, extremely 
rare and Taluable. 

33. JBosicell: James Boswell (1740-1795) of whom an extremely 
unfair but clever account is given in Macaulay’s famous biography 
of Johnson, was a Scotch lawyer who turned man of letters and came 
to London. He wrote much verse and a prose Account of Corsica 
(1768). He met Johnson in 1763, and became a member of the famoua 
Literary Club in 1773. The fruit of his long worship of the great 
man, and his long intimacy with him, was that wonderful book, his 
Life if Johnson, in the pages of which Johnson lives again for all 
readers. It was published in 1791. 

Boswell’s father and his son both complained that his hero* 
worship led him into positions of undignified inferiority not worthy 
of his ancient and proud family. And Boswell does not spare himself 
in his book. 

Page 59. 6. Camden : William Camden (1651-1623) was a. 
scholar, topographer, chronicler, and head master of Westminster 
School after 1692, one of his pupils being Ben Jonson. He journeyed- 
through England in 1582, and wrote a description which was published 
in Latin in 1686 and in English in 1610. Macaulay probably refers 
to this work, Camden’s JBritannia, and to this English edition by 
Philemon ilolland. His Annals of the reign of Elizabeth were first 
published in Englishi,in 1626. 

8. the finest prose xi'crh of fiction : I fear Macaulay means Clarissa,. 
not Tom Jones, and few will agree with his opinion. Ho alleged, by 
the way, that he could TOite the whole novel down from memory. 
This, if credible, is stupefying I 

19. John^ ircsfcy (1703-1791) was a clergyman of the Church 
of England who, together with his brother Charles, sought to reform 
the Church from within, but ended in establishing the Wesleyan 
Methodist sect of Nonconformists, a sect which soon became powerful 
and numerous in England and America. 

20. his tcerhs : Wesley’s chief works were his Journal, containing 
a diary of his activities from 1736 to 1790, his published Sermons, and 
his Xotes on the Kew Testament and other theological works, in which, 
ho taught the doctrine of justification by faith. 

22. some person or other : observe that Macaulay at one moment 
bases his argument on the assumption that literary copyright must 
always be in the bands of publishers. Ho now abandons this view, 
somewhat inconsistentiy. 

26. Methodists : it is to be noted that this was one of the many 
nicknames applied in derision to Wesley and his friends at Oxford, 

37. hymns: John Wesley’s hymns arc chiefly translations, while 
Charles Wesley (1707-1788) is famous ns a hymn-writer. He wrote 
some 6,600 hymns. John arranged and selected the collections used 
by the Wesleyans. 

38. imprimatur: this word means licence to print (lit. 'let it 
be printed’). In former days, when the permission of the civil or 
ecclesiastical authority was necessary to the printer, ^it was given by 
means of this formula. 
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Page 6o. 2. Ecdlesiattlcal Courts ; the wide powers once pos- 
'^sessed by the Church as a judicial authority separate from the civil 
authority, have gradually diminished until to-day it deals with 
matters of church discipline almost exclusively. 

3. JEstaUishcd Ohuroh : the Church of England, or Anglican 
Church, is recognised by the State officially as the principal religious 
body in England. Its ministers take part in state functions, 
such as the coronation of a king, and some of its bishops sit in the 
House of Lords, 

4. Christian "burial : he refused to conduct the funeral ceremony 
at the burial of the child according to the rites of the Church, and 
insisted that it should be buried in unconsecrated ground. He would 
not consider the child to be a' Christian unless it bad been baptized 

a priest of the Church, believing that no other could validly per* 
form the ceremony, which indicates admission to the Church of 
Christ. 

5. a work: This may have been the periodical, the British 
-Critic, which was the organ of the tractarian movement in the 
Church of England, better known as the Oxford ' Movement, , The 
future Cardinal Hewman was editor of this periodic.al at the time 
of Macaulay's speech. The tractarians were the party of authority 
and tradition, and were obviously opposed to Methodism. 

S. forsworn joricst : Wesley w-as originally a priest in the Church 
of England. ^ 

12. Booh of Common Prayer: this is the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, collected and arranged for universal use. It contains 
the orders for morning and evening prayer, and for Holy Communion, 
also the Psalms and selections from the Bible, .and forms of prayer 
for special ceremonies. ITarious forms of the book have appeared, 
from the first fragments of Cranmer in 1544 to the final authorised 
form, approved by Parliament in 1662. 

25. absurd Acts: all rights to take or sell game were formerly 
restricted by a property qualification, irrespective of ownership, until 
1832.; It is notable, however, that the penalties for poaching were 
increased in 1828; It is necessary to distinguish these laws from the 
bloodthirsty Forest Laws, which subsisted until the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Smuggling was a notable feature of the eighteenth century in 
England, both ' on account of customs and excise duties. The excise duty 
of 20 a a gallon On spirits in 1746, for example, gave a great impetus 
to the trade in smuggled liquor. The gradual decrease in customs 
duties which is the outcome of the free-trade policy has made smug- 
gling no longer profitable. 

It is rather amazing to find a Whig supporting the enemies of 
the laws of Parliament. His prophecy, by the way, has hardly come 
to pass, though copyright is practically as long as Talfourd wished it 
to be, _ 

35. "Pass this law : could a diEerence of .a few years of copyright 
make such a difference in public opinion, which is notoriously difficult 
to move? The small interest taken even by educated men in the 
question was shown by the thin House in which Macaulay was actually 
speaking I It was a very different question from the other two, one 
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ot which touched on n national ‘sport, and the other upon a national 
had habit I 

PAGE 6 1 . 1. Jlobinson Crime : the delightful romance of Daniel Defoe 
(1G61 7 — 1731) written in 1710, the grave realism of which attracts 
young and old equally. 

2. the jPivyrrits: an allegory of the spiritual life of 

man represented as a ' journey through many dangers, written by 
John Bunyan (1G23 — 1683) and published in 1678. It appeals to all 
re.'iders by its profound religious inspination or by its narrative and 
dram.'itio power and its quaint humour. Like Itobinson Crusoe, it is 
a national literary possession. 

4. a hundred years t to be precise, seventy-two .and seventy years 
respectively. Farther, Defoe, in 1719, was living in oomp.arative 
affluence, nor was Bunyan in especial need of money in 1678. Ifor 
would it be to the advantage of the bookseller’s grandson to restrict 
the sale by making the price so high, for ten thousand shillings indubit- 
ably equ.al five hundred sovereigns. 

15. those restraints: pirates pinate despite public opinion, even 
as smugglers smuggle, as long as it is profitable and moderately safe. 

23. this day sis: months: this is the most frequent formula for 
the rejection of a bill. Until the bill is re.'id a second time it cannot 
bo proceeded with. To postpone the reading of the Bill for six months 
means that it cannot bo dealt with in the current session, which would 
then bo at an end. Other methods of opposition, the previous question, 
and an amendment which destroys the principle of the bill, are less 
frequent. The former of these two permits the Dill to be brought 
forward again during the same session. 

II 

NATIONAL EEPRESENTATION 

Page 62. 1. UTr, JTitmc: Joseph ITnmc (1777 — 1853) made 'a 
fortune in India between 1800 and 1807, entered Parliament in 1812, 
and sat for Montrose from ] 812 until his death. He went over from 
Toryism to Badicalism, and became one of the chiefs of the Beformers, 
to whoso programme he added the plea for retrenchment. He was 
incessantly active in Parliament, kept a stall of clerks to compile 
statistics for him, and was a poor speaker. 

3. Dtscentent: he is referring to the Chartist agitation, which 
broke out .afresh in ISIS. This motion proposes some of the demands 
formulated in the People’s Charter. 

10. Henry Drummond: (17S6— 18G0) entered P.arliament in ISIO 
and represented West Surrey from 1847 to 1860. He was a weiilthy Torj', 
non-party, and rcfreshiugly independent. He w.as one of the founders 
of the Irvingite Church, in which he held the rank of apostle, ov.jn 
gelist, and prophet. 

Jjord John HusscU: see note on p. 128, 9. ' 

11. Hr, W.J.Fosi: William Johnson Pox (17SC — 1864) w.as a man 
of somewhat varied .activities: a clergyman, man of letters (editor 
of the Honthly Beyository), politician, philanthropist, reformer, .and 
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popular orator. He represented Oldham from 1817 to 1863 as a work- 
ing-class member. 

the STotim: The motion was counted out at 2 a. m. 

16. seifs: in bis speecb, wMcb imme&mtsSy pieceded 

Disraeli’s asked whether the working classes were to be, ‘treated as 
only members of a slave class’ and whether Parliament could turn 
and say to them, ‘We tell you that you are the tfiKc/as of the soil.’ 
11&. Hume also argued that ‘taxation and representation should go 
together, and those who did not assist in the election of members . . . 
were not in the condition which distinguished freemen from slaves' 
f 26. £10 elector: the £10 household franchise was the general 
basis of the Beform Bill of 1832. 

, 27. ^octs sleejnng under hedges: Disraeli refers to Fox’s plea 

that there were ^en of original genius in the working classes. ^The 
poet Thom,’ ho said, ‘of Inverurie who took shelter under a hedge 
and saw his child die there, and who could give his country songs 
worthy of Burns, that man never knew what, it was to live in a £10 
house.' 

Page 63 . 7, a pnfect: Fox argued in favour of universal snfiErage, 
Hume of housebold suffrage merely, 

16. this side qf fke Setae: i.e. to the leit of tbft SpsaJsm, 
side of the House occupied - by the Opposition. Supporters of the 
Government sit to the right of the Speaker. 

16. 27te S^erm Act : the Act of 1832. See Introduction, p. 13. 

33. d^et/^'cs: to oppose a measure of reform would place 
the Tory party in the position of seeming to be the enemies of the 
people. 

Page 64 . 8 . the meetings: the ground for this motion was pre- 
pared by Sequent popular meetings, which passed resolutions and 
prepared petitions in favour of reform. 

16. pAitxOnx' one of them was presented by Mr. Bright^ ‘from 
an immense number of places, in favour of an extension of the elective 
franchise’; another by Mr. Hume, ‘&om the ComiPittee of the West 
London Anti-Enclosure Association, for Retrenchment of the Ex- 
penditure.’ , 

29. etatis^cs: Fox gave statistics regarding the circulation of 
newspapers (70,000,000, he said), Mechanics’ Institutes, magazines 
and pupvdar litesatore, toa saUs ui nbeap bouta, the Burafecs 
to the British Museum, parks, and Savings Bank% to indicate the 
spread of general intelligence. 

33. railway intellect: a frequent sarcasm of the day (e.y. in 
' Peaoodk’s novels), aimed at the hasty and superficial intellectual 
development of the industrial classes. 

Page 66 . 8. general fund : the annual wealth of the country. 

12. upstairs: the documents are in the Library upstairs' in the 
^ House. A more frequent parliamentary phrase is, ‘They have been 
laid on the table.’ 

2i. return: a pariiamentary statement, furnished by the 
officers of the Government^ for the information of members and of 
the country. 
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26. - Oust^ms: taxes on imported articles, first levied in 1226 
on wool. 

28. SreUte: taxes levied on goods manulacturcd and consumed 
within the country, the t.ax on liquors in 1613 being the first. 

30. Stamj>s: taxes on legal documents and publications, first 
levied in 1712 upon the pcriodicnl press. 

31. Poit Office: Penny Postage was introduced in 1839.- 

31. redistribution of taxation', obviously these four kinds of 
taxes are borne p.artly by the working classes, and a larger proportion 
of the total . revenue must have been raised from Income-tax and 
other taxes affecting only the upper classes. The tax on imported 
corn, in particular, was removed in 1846. 

Fi. 6 n 67 . 12 . ad nauseam : with sickening reiteration. 

14. the character : their reputation for honesty or reliability. 

68 . 1 . the militia: the law entailing universal liability to 
render military service on attaining the ago of eighteen has never 
been abrogated in England, .ns both Hume and Disraeli pointed out, 
The later custom tvas to choose n certain number by b.nllot for service 
in the militia, c.nch detachment from each county being under the 
command of the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, and being called 
ontfor training or service tvhen required. The militia was last called 
out in 1830. It was chiefly of use as a recruiting-ground for the 
Bcgnlnr Army. Beorganised on n voluntary basis in 1862, it came 
under the Crown wholly in 1871, and was made part of the Begular 
Forces in 1881. In 1903 it nvas abolished ns militia, and became the 
Army Special Reserve, being replaced as n voluntary force by the 
Territorial Forces. 

6 . lei/al aye : the age at which the law recognises the individual 
as responsible, namely, twenty-one years. 

13. posse comitattts: literally ‘the power of a county,’ From 
the earliest days the sheriit of a county had power to call out all citizens 
over the age of fifteen to render service in case of riot or other need. 
The police preserve order nowadays, of course. Cf. the phrase a posse 
of police. 

18. in another place: this is the usual parliamentary phrase 
for the House of Lords. Disraeli, however, refers here to the French 
Chamber, 

27. a lady qf the manor : a manor was originally an estate feud- 
ally organised, self-contained, with its own law-court, sometimes With 
power of life and death, llieso le^l powers gradually lapsed with 
the growth of the royol judiciary system. 

29. ehurohwarden: a ehurchwarden is a lay governor of the 
endowments and affairs of a church and parish, in consultation with 
the rector. An overseer of the poor is an administrator of the Poor 
® given parish, distributing relief where necessary. 

34. disfranchises millions: Hume’s household suffrage excludes 
working classes whoso cause Fox urged. 

39. created by law: cl. Macaulay’s argument touching Copyright, 
iliis argument illuminates the whole course of the history of the 
English Constitution. - 

13 
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Paob 6g, 7. that order: the Commons, as a body of electors. * 

22. gat pelted, : popular agitation accompanied the course of 
the Beform Bill of 1831-1832, and riots of a serious nature ensued 
upon its rejection in the first place by the Tory majority in the House 
of Lords, 

30, the "bill , . . the mhdU Wll, etc . : a popular cry at the time of 
the Beform Bill. 

PAGB 70 . 2. the Whig peaty, in ofiBce both in 1832 and in 1848. 
Its leader. Lord John Bussell — as well as Disraeli, the leader of the 
Tory Opposition — spoke against this motion. 

33. Member for Surrey : Henry Drummond ; see note on p. 62 . 10. 

36, the ordy gualificeddon: Disraeli's bill of 1859 attempted to 
introduce 'fancy franchises with complete failure. 

Page 71 , 34. the ancient past: ancient Greece and Borne both 
practised voting by stcret ballot. In the United States it was adopted 
in various States from 1776 onwards, and the imperfection of the 
system led to bribery and intimidation. In England the first motion 
advocating the ballot was passed by the Commons in 1710, but it 
was not instituted until 1872. 

Page 72 . 14. Sefore the AmeHcam war : Disraeli refers to the 
American Bevolution, not to the war of 1812-1814. 'Boberts, who 
was Secretary of the Treasury under Pelham until 1754 . . . regularly 
paid secret stipends varying from £500 to £800 to a number of members 
at the end of each session. ’ Disraeli, however, exaggerates the open- 
ness of the practice. ‘Their names were entered in a book which 
was kept in the deepest secrecy, and on the death of Pelham was 
burnt by the King' ( Wraxall’s Memoirs). At a later period we find 
Bute distributing as much as £25,000 in one day to purchase members. 
Walpole, the great Whig minister earlier in the eighteenth century is 
credited with the statement that 'every man has bis price’, and with 
having acted upon it on a vast scale. 

21. head-money . . , freeman : douceur paid by a member of 
Parliament to the electors (freemen) of his borough. 

33. triennial Parliaments: triennial Parliaments were established 
by Parliament in 1694. ' In 1716 the Whig Government p.'issed the 
Septenniel Act, enforcing dissolution after seven years instead of 
three. The Government wished to avoid a general election, fearing 
defeat owing to the prevalent Tory and Jacobite agitation. The result 
was that Parliament was able to continue and govern in spite of a 
change in the will of the people. The period has been reduced to five 
years by the Parliament Act, 1911. 

Page 73 . 4. Sir William Wyndham (1687-1740) ‘was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1713. An extreme Tory and Jacobite, he was 
imprisoned in the Tower during the Jacobite revolt of 1715. The 
lender of the Tory party, he was a notable orator, and strongly 
opposed Walpole, especially on this question of triennial Parliaments. 
Drummond's opinion in this connection is worth quoting: ‘I have, 
no faith in anything new, and 1' dislike Septennial Parliaments 
because they are a Whig invention.' 
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17. electoral dietricte : Hume wished the .-country to be divided 
into constituencies ' the population of which should be approximately 
equal. 

21. the new party : the Radicals, 

Pag-b 74' nwrtifi cation: Disraeli sat as member for Buckingl 

hamshire. 

29. ship-money: an ancient levy upon coast towns and 
counties for the purpose of supplying ships and men for the Bung’s 
Kavy. It was changed to a money levy upon all counties by Charles 
I in 1636. John Hampden (1594—1643), member for Wendover in 
Buckinghiimshire then, resisted the levy in 1637. Judgment was 
given in the Courts against him in 1638. The Long J'arliaraent, 
however, passed an Act in 1641 dcclitring the impost illegal. The 
question was one of the many exciting causes of the Great Rebellion, 
and Hampden is looked upon as a hero in the cause of liberty. 

30. &rani JSemonstrance: in November 1640*, at the opening of 
the Long Parliameht, Lord Digby moved for a remonstrance to the 
Sing, showing the abuses of the monarchy and the case of the Commons 
against the King. It was passed in November 1641, presented to 
the King in December, and printed, after agitated debates. The 
Grand Remonstrance certainly hastened the Civil War. 

40. the last reconstruction: in 1832 the ‘ Obandos Clause, cn- 
franchising .-S60 tenants in county constituencies, was added in Com- 
mittee by the Marquis of Chandos, then member for Buckinghamshire, 

Page 75 . 2 1. Alezander liTaohay ( 1808—1862 ) was then on the 
staff of the ^^orning Okroniole. The pamphlet was entitled Electoral 
■Districts} an inquiry into the laorliing of the Seform Bill. 

Page 76 . 1 . seven. Richards in the deli: a misquotation from 
Shakespeare : 

' I think there be six Richmonds in the field.’ 

(^Bichari HI, Act V, Sc. 4, line 11.) 

14. WirquU of Oratiby ( 1816—1888 ), subsequently sixth Duke 
of Rutland. 

15. Dublin Committee: a committee of the House of Commons to 
inquire into a petition challenging the election ot the member for Dublin 
on grounds of bribery. From the end of the sixteenth century such 
petitions were dealt with by the Committee of Privileges and Elections. 
Obviously such a method did not exclude party iufiuence. In 1868 
the Election Petitions and Corrupt Practices Act enacted that such 
petitions should be presented to the Courts of Justice and judged by 
the Court of Common Pleas, the Judge thereupon reporting to the 
Speaker, who acts upon his finding, 

32. recent experience; in France after the Revolution of 1848 
the Republican Government,' based on universal suffrage, was unable 
to .restore order, and various wild schemes, such as the ‘national 
workshops,’ only increased the disorder. The crisis ended in the 
despotism of Napoleon III, 
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Paqb 77 . 4. ManoliesAer sohool : ' see Introdaction, pp. 20 , 21. 

9. I prefer the liberty: Disraeli prefers practical, existing liberi^ 
to theories of ideal liberty. The sentence is an appeal to the insular 
patriotism of tradition. 

89. Mr, Pitt: William Htt the younger (1759 — 1806), who rose 
to power, and dominated the Whig oligarchy 'and the coterie of the 
King’s Friends at the end of the eighteenth century, by the support of 
middle>clas 8 public opinion, thereby rendering Parliament responsible 
to the nation. 

PAOE 78 . 3, aggravated the horrors: the abolition of the slave* 
trdde tended to make worse the condition of the remaining slaves. 

7. Ten Hours' Bill: various measures were passed between 
1847 and 1850 restricting the time of actual labour in certain industries 
to ten hours a day. 

10 . cdloniid reform: the granting of measures of self-government 
in the colonies began with Canada in 1841 and Australia in 1860. 

22. protf of that foot: the Beform Bill of i832 did not satisfy 
the reformers, for it resulted in further demands, as ^instanced by 
this motion. 

23. eomnwrcicd reform: the Corn Laws were repealed in 1846 
by Peel. The controvorsy is by no means settled yet. 

Page 79 . 7.y realised property: land, houses, funds, e.g^ as dis- 
tinguished from capital employed in industry in particular. 

Page 80 . 11 . a new prefessim: the profession of paid political . 
agitator. Disraeli is at his best in such a display of biting raillery 
as now follows. It is,, in truth, a danger when politics become pro- 
fessional politics. 

26. Mhetor etc, : 

‘Bhetorician, grammarian, geometrician, painter, anointer. 

Augur, tight-rope dancer, physician, magician,’ 

( Juvenal, Satires, III. 76, 77.) 

Juvenal is complaining of the invasion of Syrian quacks and vices, 

39. Memier for Tarnioorth: Sir Robert Peel, who repealed the 
Corn Laws. The Anti-Corn-Law League, however, decided to con- 
tinue in virtual existence, transferring its activities into other channels. 

Page 81 . 4. went abroad: Cobden was abroad on the Continent 
from August 1846 to October 1847, preaching free trade, and receiving 
much honour. 

8 . general war the unhappy off air at Paris: the French 

Bevolution of 1848 spread revolution into other countries. 

23. the journal: Manchester Qvardum, 

37. locus in guo: literally ‘the place in which,' ie, in which 
they met. " 

PAGE 82 , 6 . George Wilson (1808 — 1870 ) was a business . man and 
politician, and seems to have been in universal request as a chair- 
man. When the Anti-Corn-Law League was founded in 1841, he 
was made Chairman until it was dissolved in* 1846, when Wilson 
received a gift of £10,000 from the Council of the League. (They 
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bad raised £250,000 by subscripfciou to carry on jfche propaganda), 
Subsequently ho was ebairinaU of the Lancashire Beformors’ Union 
(1858), of the National Beform Union (1864), and of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Bnilway (1867). Cobden, it is to bo remembered, 
also received large gifts from reformers — over £o0,0G0t 

Page 83. 31. mtnirtf party : the country, as distinguished from 
the towns, has always been mainly Conservative. 

Faoe 84. 5. SyruLc Ootton : Sir John Hynde Cotton (d, 1752) 
was a prominent Jacobite leader of the Opposition during Walpole’s 
administration. 

This refers perhaps to a suffr.'vge motion brought by Sir F. Dash- 
wood in 1745, when Cotton w.as Treasurer of the Chamber. 

8. pair : when a member wishes to be absent from the House, 
ho tries to find a member of the opposite party who also wishes to 
be absent. If both are .absent together their absence does not oSect 
the divisions, and they arc said to pair, if they agree upon such an 
anangement, 

41. the great hody (f the people : the spirit of the whole speech 
shows clearly the lines on whicb Disraeli was to revive Conservatism 
and to rescue it from the domination of middle-class Liberalism, 
namely, by creating domocr.atic Conservatism. 

HI 

INTERNATIONAL REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 

Page 85. 2. a viotion : the motion was lost by 76 votes to 31. 
Malt is imported, chiefly from Germsiny, for use in m.mnfnctnring 
beer. 

Mr. ilf, T, Bats : Michael Thomas Bass (1799-1884) was the grand- 
son of the founder of the famous brewery, and was M.P. for Derby 
from 1848 to 1883. 

4. Mr. Beebuok : John Arthur Roebuck (1801-1879), a lawyer 
and politician, was born at Madras. He was M,P. for Bath in 1832, 
and then a strong Radical. Ho sat for Sheffield 1849-1868 and 
1874-1879, evolving into a Jingo supporter of Palmerston ; like 
Palmerston also, on the side of the South in the American Civil War, 
His support of Cobden in this case is interesting. 

Mr. ,&ibson : Thomas Milner Gibson (1806-1884) was born in 
Trinidad, and sat for', Ipswich in 1837 and after 1841 for Manchester. 
He was Cobden s lieutenant in the Free Trade agitation, was Vice- 
President of the Bo.ard of Trade from 1846 to 1848 under Russell, and 
President from 1859 to 1866 under Palmerston and Russell. 

5. Mr. Urqtihart : David Urquhart (1805-1877) sat for Stafford 
1847-1852, and was an opponent of Palmerston. 

amicable explanation • Cobden wished the government to enter 
into negotiations with France in order to obtain o mutual reduction 
of armaments, Iiord Palmerston explained that he could not accept 
any motion which would bind the Government to any specific action, 
but that he approved of the principle, and trusted Mr, Cobden would 
not press the matter to a division. 
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The history of recent negotiations of a similar character between 
England and Germany is painfully instructive. 

6 . Palmerston : Henry John TemplOi third Viscount Palmerston 
0784-1866), entered Parliament in 1807, and sat for Tiverton (1836- 
1866) as a member of the Whig party. He was Secretary for War 
from 1809 to 1828, and Secretary, for '.Foreign Affairs from 1830 to 
1841 and from 1846 to 1862, becoming’ Prime Minister in 1866 for 
a period of ten years. His administration was notable for his ag- 
gressive foreign policy. 

Page 86 . 26. more eeonomieal: I fear professional economists 
could hardly agree with this sweeping opinion. Such a remark makes 
one question the value of Cohden’s judgement regarding free trade, 
for example. To begin with, this would withdraw a large amount 
of money from normal circulation, upon which the welfare of a country 
depends. Secondly, it would either seriously deplete the gold balance 
or cause confusion in funds and industries. It is somewhat difficult 
to throw millions of money away I 

40. Ohamber cf Deputies: France was governed in 1848 by a 
King, Louis Philippe, a Ohamber of Peers, and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

Page 87 . 1. Thiers : Louis Adolphe Thiers (1797-1877) was a 
great historian, journalist, and statesman. He wrote a History of the 
French Bcvolvtion (.1828-1827) in ten volumes, and a Sutary qf the 
Oonsulate a-nd the Empire (1846). He held office under the monarchy 
from 1832 to 1840, and after the Revolution in 1870 was President of 
the Republic from 1871 to 1873. 

10. the noble Lord below me: Viscount Palmerston. See note 
on p. 85 , 6 . 

Page 88 . 6 . steam guard-ships: the first steam passenger ship 
was made in 1812, the first steam warship, a paddle steamer, was the 
British ship, the Oyolqps, made in 1838, and the first screw warship 
was built in 1842, since when a rapid development took place. 

On the whole, the armament-race was started by France. In 
1816 only the British Navy 'remained a formidable force. The French 
increased their Navy largely from 1816 to 1830 under the Restoration, 
and from 1830 to 1848 under Louis Philippe. Therefore, in 1838, an 
agitation began in England to increase the Navy. , The BVench had 
at one time three times as many war-steamers as England, and built 
the first of the modern floating fortresses in the ironclad La GUnre 
in 1869. 

It must be remembered that these first steamships were con- 
verted sailing-ships. 

Admiralty : the Board of Admiralty represents the Lord High 
Admiral of former times, and exercises his functions it consists of 
seven members, one First Lord, who is a member of Parliament and 
' 18 a Cabinet Minister responsible to farliament, four Sea Lords who 
are naval officers, one Civil Lord, and one Parliamentary Secretary, 
Who is a member of Parliament and deals mainly with finance. 

31. Mr. Ward: Sir Henry. George Ward (1797-1860) sat in 
Parliament from 1832 to 1849, and was Parliamentary Secretary to 
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tho Admiralty from 1846 to 1849. He wnsiaovernor of Ceylon from 
18B5 to 1800, and was appointed Qovorifor of Madras in 1860, but died of 
cholera on arrival there. 

Pagb 8p. 10. Sir Ffands Baring (1796-1866) was tho grandson of 
tho founder of tho famous Baring's Bank. Ho was M.P. for Portsmouth 
from 1826 to 1865, Chancellor of tho Exchequer from 1839 to 1841, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty from 1849 to 1852. Ho was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Northbrook in 1866. ' 

31. Admiral Fajiicr : Sir Charles Napier ( 1786-1860 ) served in 
the French War from 1799 to 1815, in Portugal in 1829, and against Egypt 
in 1810. In 1840 he was made K.O.B,, .and was elected to Parliament 
in 1841. In 1847 ho received tho command of tho Channel Fleet, and 
from 1855 onwards w.as prominent in navy reforms. 

31. Jersog atul Aldernog are two of the Channel Islands, close to the 
French coast. The works .at Alderney, said Palmerston, were of a trifling 
nature corap.ared with tho huge arsenal at Cherbourg. They, however, 
cost .-8600,000. 

Page 90. 26. Bbgham : in Plymouth Sound. No one but an 
apostle of disarmament would wish this harbour to be unprotected, ns it 
is one of the chief British naval bases. It is true, however, that it would 
seem unnecessary to fortify Ecyham, which is nn inner port of the Sound, 
if the outer lines of defence are held. 

28. fcc-timjjle : an estate in land hold 'absolutely in perpetuity. 

Page 91. 7. Dunkirk, on acconut of its situation, could servo ns 
a base for an attack upon England. So, for example, it was from Dunkirk 
that Parma’s army was to co-operate with the Armada in 1588 against 
England. Its fortifiCJitions had already been demolished in 1713. It bad 
.always served ns a refuge and base for French corsairs and privateers, 
which were a constant menace to English shipping. 

34. Sir O. Murray : Sir George Murray (1772-1846) was a noted 
soldier and politician. Ho was Quartermaster-General under Wel- 
lington in tho Peninsular War, was Governor of Canada from 1814 to 
1815 at tho time of this letter, entered Parliament as member for Perth in 
1823 and was Colonial Secretary in Wellington’s administration from 
1828 to 1830. 

37. sine gua non : literally '"without which, not,’ i,e. an essential 
condition. 

Page 92. 12. tha relation : no doubt England might have been 
content to limit armaments on the basis of a superiority of three to two ; 
but why should France then, any more than Germany recently, have been 
content to remain in inferiority ? 

IB. Lori Auckland : George Eden, first Earl of Auckland 
(1784—1849), was in tho Cabinet from 1830 to 1834, was Governor- 
General of India from 1835 to 1812, and was First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1846. 

22 Oalijornia : 1 presume that Cobdeu means ‘ When California 

was ceded to the United States by Mexico in 1848.’ California .‘was 
' discovered ’ by the Spaniards in 1540 1 

29. Jluitia ; Russia had at this time a fleet little inferior to tho 
French fleet. ) 
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31. Nehemet Ali C 1769-1849 ) iras an Albanian, and became 
Pasha of Egypt in 1806. He r.'iised a fleet and army with the help 
of French officers, and rebelled successfully against 'the Sultan of Turkey, 
his suzerain, in 1831. The rivalry between France and the other Powers 
as to who ^onld intervene to settle tho question nearly led to war be- 
tween England and France in 1840. Mehcmet Ali was made hereditary 
Pasha of Egypt in 1841, and. developed the country considerably upon 
European modern lines. 

fellahs : \Sas fellah of Egypt corresponds to the raiijat in India. 

34. OrmstaM : the great Eussian Baltic port and fortress. 

37 . shippers : the word ‘ skipper * is a term for ship’s master 
or captain. 

PaQB 93 . 2 . cm ever he endangered, : this was no doubt more or 
less true when naval warfare was largely a qnestion of seamanship, 
but in modem warfare equipment and technical training are more 
important, and the amateur, however enthusiastic and however 
skilled as a seaman, is praotically nseless. A seafaring nation, of course, 
gives better material for training. 

13. nations are di^osed for peace: subsequent history offers 
an ironical commentary upon this opinion, for it e^ibits a continuous 
succession of wars : the Crimean War, the Franco- Austrian War, the 
American Civil War, the Austro-Prussian War, the Franco-German 
War, the Busso-Turkish War, the Chino-Japancse War, the Spanish- 
American War, the South j&frican War, the Busso-Japanese War, 
the Balkan War, and the present European War. Eot a decade has 
passed without a war of large proportions, 

82. oonvidsions : the ^ench Bepublican Bevolution of 1848 
was the most striking manifestation of the revolt of the democracy of 
Europe against autocratic government, and the movement towards 
liberalism spread to other continental nations, enforcing violently the 
grant of parliamentary constitutions and the abrogation of the privileges 
of aristocracies. 

Paob 94 . 30, ^/i« noble Lord : Lord John Bussell ( 1792-1878 ) 
was Prime Minist^and Palmerston Foreign Secretary. 

Faoe 95 . 24. one common temple x Cobden is referring to the 
Great Exhibition, which was opened by Queen Yictoiia in May 1861 
and remained open until October in the same year. A bnge building 
mainly of glass, was built in Hyde Pork, London, for the purposes 
of this international exhibition of industries, The building was 
subsequently removed to Sydenham, and is known as the Crystal 
Palace. 

36. An address : the usual Address to the Throne is the reply 
of Parliament to the Speech from the Throne, containing the minis- 
terial policy, to the Houses of Parliament at tho beginning of the 
session. The debate upon the ' Address is thus a trial of the stren^h 
of the Ministry, being a debate upon its general policy. A particular 
Address like this partakes of the nature of a Besolution or of a Motion 
conveying the Will of the House to the Government, and would bind the 
Ministry to action. 

This motion .was withdrawn, upon Ijord Palmerston’s explanation 
following pobden’s speech. 
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IV 

SLAVEBY AND SECESSION IN AMERICA ' 

Pagb 96. 4. the cotton districts : the chief industry of Lnnce^ire 
is ootton-weaTing and spinning. The Civil War in America entailed, 
a cessation of the supply of raw cotton, as the ports of the Southern 
cotton-producing States were blockaded by the Northern States 
See Introduction, pp. 26, 26. 

20. iratherly interest : Bright was a Quaker, and therefore an 
apostle of peace. 

Page 97. 6. establishment of independence: the Declaration of 
Independence by the American colonies dates from 1776, and the 
establishment of the independence of the United States from 1788, 
after the War of Independence tl776-178S). 

6. tear qf IS7P .• war broke out, lasting from 1812 to 1816, between 
England and the United States, as a result of the restrictions upon 
American trade caused by England’s blockade of Europe. 

12. Mr. Ashworth : Henry Ashworth (1794-1880) ; like Brighti 
a Quaker, a prosperous manufacturer, a friend of Gohden’s, and one 
of the founders of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 

21. Suffolk : this raillery indicates something of that slightly 
offensive attitude of the citizens of the large industrial towns towards 
the country districts at this time, and no doubt it pleased the citizens 
of Rochdale. 

36. Tim Bobbin: the pseudonym of John Collier (1708-1786), 
a somewhat disreputable Lancashire author and painter; at different 
times a wandering schoolmaster, and a clerk. He is 'k:nown as the 
Lancashire Hogarth, from his caricatures of a coarse sort. He also 
was a student of the dialect, and published humorous works in it, 
with engr.aving8 of his own. 

38. xedv^ friends : Bright refers to Edwin Waugh (1817-1890), 
a self-educated poet, who is known in Lancashire as the Lancashire 
Bums, and who wrote in the dialect. 

Page 98. 6. Bryden: John Dtyden (1631-1700), a dramatic poet 
in tragedy and comedy, a lyric, epic, and satiric poet, ,and a notable 
prose-writer, critic, and translator of Vergil. He was made Poet- 
Laureate iu 1670, and was the literary dictator of his and a 

man of powerful and universal genius. ' 

Pope : Alexander Pope (1688-1744), succeeded Dryden as the 
dictator of English) poetry, and was a master of the fornmi arts of 
poetry. He was mainly a satiric and didactic poet, and wrote a notable 
translation of Homer. 

Byron : George Gordon, Lord Byron (1788-1824), is the famous and 
popular romantic poet, author of many verse-romances, one great 
satiric romance, and many lyrics. His unfortunate life partly explains 
his -lyric pessimism. He died fighting in Greece for the cause of 
Greek independence. 

Wordsworth : William Wordsworth (1770-1860) is the greatest of 
English philosophic and moral poets, and one of the greatest lyric 
poets. , ’ 
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Tennytm : see note below on p, T77, 8. 

9. Free States : Bright refers to the Horthern aati>slavery States. 

23. our constitution : this is a very different interpretation of 
the English Constitution from that of Disraeli. Bright bases it upon the 
theoretical nghts of man, like the American and the French Con- 
stitutions. Disraeli interprets it as a ^stem of gradually spreading 
privilege. Disraeli’s is undoubtedly the more historically true account. 
The English Constitution has never been fixed or constructed upon 
theories, but bas been a gradual growth and a series of expedients. 
It is, therefore, extremely different from the American Constitution, 
which was based upon an explicit declaration of the rights of man. 

36. ark of refuge : like the Ark in which Noah took refuge from 
the Deluge. , 

PaCtB 9 p. 5 . ihe eHornmts stride : the advance of Liberal institu- 
tions. 

Pass ioo. 2 . it Ufree: i.e. the land is free, and may bo bought 
or sold without, for example, the restrictions of entail. 

The rosy view which Bright takes of the United States was shared 
by vffly many at this time, and we find Froudo speaking to much the 
same effect in his speech on Education. Yet by the end of the nineteenth 
century political corruption in America had become a notorious evil, 
and to-day the American aristocracy of wealth wields a greater 
power than tbei English aristocracy of biitb and privilege, ivith 
lower ideals. Farther, whatever the theories underlying the American 
Constitution, as a matter of fact England affords a greater measure 
of freedom to her citizens. 

Paob lol. 26. slavery in Srasil : slavery was not abolished finally 
in Brazil until 1888, nor in Cuba until 1886. 

Ouia was one of the original centres of slave-labour. It was in the 
possession of Spain until 1899, when it passed into the hands of the 
United States after the Spanisb'-American War. In 1902 it was 
made an independent republic, with' indifferent results. 

Page loa. 13 . Miohmond is the capital of the State of Virginia. 

14. Confederacy; the Northern States were the Federal States, 
seekmg to enforce a Federal Union of all the States. The Southern 
States were the Confederate States which seceded from the Union and 
sought to form a separate republic, 

36. jlfr. Odbi ; Howell Cobb (1816-1868) ' was Governor of the 
State of Georgia, and subsequently President of the Convention of the 
Seceded States. ' * ‘ ' 

Page 104. ll. a comyoact of their om; they subscribed to the 
Declanation of Independence in 1776, and to the Constitution in 1787. 

31. Fhat is not all these y/ooj/la have done: I cannot find any 
justifi^tion for the following argument. The blockade of the Southern 
ports by the Northern navy seems to have been absolute after a time. 

It w’ould obviously harm the North to allow Southern trade to 
continue. It would obviously be of advantage to the North to cripple 
the trade and the^resoiuces 'of the South, and distress m Lancashire 
inctcascd as the blockade by tho Nocth became more c£[ective« 
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38. Neu) Orleans: the great port at the month of ‘the Misslesippi 
Biver. 

* , 

Page 105 )^ 25. Ohartists: the Chartists trere a party of popular 
agitators who were active from 1838 to 1848. They took their name 
from the People's Oharter, in which their demands were formulated. 

32. Senator: a senator is a member of the Upper House of Par* 
liament in America. The 'Congress of the United States consistst^ of the 
Senate and the House of Bepreseutatives. 

PAQe 106 . 18. Mr. Yaneoy cto,: these three men were Confeder- 
ate envoys, and sailed to England on the Trent. They were captured, 
and taken off the ship by the Fcderals. The Trent was an English 
ship, and a dispute followed which nearly brought England to war 
with the North. The envoys were subsequently released and con- 
tinued their journey. 

21. Fugitive Stave Law: see Introduction, p. 24. The law of 

1860 was extremely harsh and un&ir, using all the powers of the 
State to ensure the return of fugitive slaves to their Owners. It was 
repealed in 1864. 

32. felony: slave-trading was declared felony by Act of Par- 
liament in 1816. 

33. Pandemonium: the name of the palace of Satan in Hell, in 

Milton's Paradise Lost. ' 

Page 107 . 3. 71^ supply tlus ships: Confederate privateers weio 

fitted out in English ports for blockade-running and for commerce- 
destroying. The famous Alabama, in particular, an ironclad, did 
grc-it damage. Laird’s shipbuilding firm took a positive pride in 
the exploits of the ships from their yard. 

10. newspapers'. The Times, for example, published an article 
maintaining that slaverji was not forbidden in the Bible. 

11. English statesmen: Lord John Bussell and Mr. Gladstone, 

in particular. Mr. Koebuck brought a motion in 1863 to recognise 
the Confederation. Mr. Gladstone merely deprecated it» while 
admitting the impossibility of unions- . n 

14. a memier of the present Government: Bright refers to Sir 
Bober t Peel ( 1822 — 189B), the son of the famous Sir Bobert Peel who 
repealed the Corn Laws. He was Chief Secretory for Ireland from 

1861 to 1866 under Palmerstbn. 

27. ^ the middle classes: Bright exaggerates. On the whole, the 
sympathies of the great majority of the English were with the South, 
for various reasons. Most periodicals of the time show this, and 
even Cobden had to be converted by Bright. 

41. Exeter Hall: 'the chief meeting-place for • reform, mission- 
ary, and other similar activities. This meeting took place on January 
29, 1863. .1 „ I 

108 . 7. n7to was there? Thomas Hughes, the author of 
AUTO BrowtCt SoJwol-days ( 1867), was the novelist’ spoken of, Mr. 
Newman Hall and Mr. Baptist Noel the two ‘dissenting ministers.’ 
'rof* tiio chief speaker, together with Mr., Taylor, M. P. 

The Saturday Eeview spoke of the, meeting .with much .contempts, , , , 

27. J^ersmi: Thomas Jefferson '(1743— •1826 ) was one of the 
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makers of njodern Americai He .was Minisber bo France from 1786 
to 1789, and was elccbed Fresidenb of bbe Unibed Sbabos, being bbe 
third to bold tbc office, and was in office from 1801 to 1809. 

Faob lop. 17. onofmd hlat : the evil of slavery. 

22. to heal the hrohon-hearted, etc. : of. Bible, Book of Isaiah, 
chapter 61, and St. Luke, chapter 4, 18. 

35., destrudion : it was unfortunately true that certain English 
politicians rejoiced in the thought, and expressed the wish, that the 
Civil War might ruin America, a dangerous rival. 

38. men: eg, Gladstone. See note above, on p. 107 . 11. 

Fagb iio> 6 . 'jpbr 1 have seen* etc.: I have not braced this 
quotation. The metaphor was a frequent one with Elizabethan poets, 
as was natural in that seafaring age. The opening words have a 
Shakespearean sound, but Shakespeare was not yet born in 1663. 


V 

THE EXTENSION OF THE SUFPBAGE 

Fagb hi. 1. Lord Grosvenor: M.P. for Chester; afterwards 
Marquess and first Duke of Westminster. 

2. motion: the debate on the second reading' of the Representa- 
tion of the People Bill began on April 12, 1866, when the question 
was put, ‘That this bill be now read a second time,' and the amend- 
ment was moved, ‘To leave out from the word “That” to the end 
of the Question in order to add the words, “this House, while ready 
to consider, with a view to its settlement, the tf 2 <icstion of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, is of opinion that it is inexpedient to discuss a hill for 
tbefednetion of the franchise in England and Wales until the House 
has before it the entire scheme contemplated by the Government 
for the amendment of the Representation of the People. ” ’ 

In other words, the amendment proposed to reject the bill dealing 
with the franchise unless .accompanied by a bill dealing with re- 
distribution of seats. Mr. Gladstone rose, as the member of the 
Government respondble for the bill, to close the debate, after the 
leader of the Opposition, Disraeli, had spoken on April 27, the final 
night of the debate. He bad no enviable task, for the secession of 
Liberals was considerable Disraeli had, as usual, made a very effective 
speech, and the temper of the House was very uncertain and not 
amenable to Gladstone’s uncompromising and imperious methods. 
'The end of his speech shows that he understood this, for he finishes 
upon a note of defiance rather than of confidence. 

4. sir: Gladstone addresses the Speaker, as is the invariable 
tisage ill the House of Commons. But cf, note on p. 47 . 1. 

an awthoritaUve source: Disraeli, as the leader of the official 
Tory Opposition. 

6 . Oh, oh! etc; : interruptions from various members. ‘ Oh, 
oh I ’ signifies incredulity, ‘Hear, hear!* signifies approval, ‘Order I ’ 
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signifies n breach of parliamentary rale, in this case the disturbance 
caused by the members shouting, ‘ Oh, oh,’ etc, 

. 12, vjorMng class : Gladstone's bill added 200,000 electors' in 
the boroughs. 

14. American princijplcs : i.e. on a basis of universal suffrage, 
or on ropabliaan principles. Many Tories had used this argument. 
Disraeli had urged that England needed n House of Commons, not 
a House of the People, after the American fashion, and that the vote 
vras a privilege, not a ‘right of man,’ as the Americans declared it 
to be, 

15. eight nights : the debate took up eight evenings at intervals 
from April 12 to April 27. 

20. the dtfence : Disraeli urged that there was no demand for 
Boform, and that both Whigs and Tories had failed to force Beform 
through Parliament recently. 

Page 112. 23. Palmerston t iho leader of Gladstone's party until 
his death in ISCfi. 

33. his men hill : the bill was brought in by Bussell ; it reduced 
the county franchise to .-610, and the borough friinchise to £6, and 
increased the borough voters from 440,000 to 636,000. 

36. Oommittee : after a bill ' has passed its second reading, it is 
discussed, clause by clause, by the House sitting as a committee, 
presided over, not by the Speaker, but by a Chairman. The Speaker 
leaves the chair, and the House resolves itself into a Oommittee of 
the whole House. A member may then address the House more 
than once on the same question. Any amendments or improvements 
then made must be subsequently appro\ed by the House at the third 
reading, and by the Lords. 'Phe main practical work of legislation 
is carried on in Committee. 

Page 113. 26. dissolution: Parliament is dissolved by the Crown 
automatically after it has continued in existence for five years, or 
at the request of the Cabihet, generally upon a defeat of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, and a new Parliament elected in a 
General Election. 

28. a speech of mine : Disraeli referred to a speech of Gladstone’s 
delivered eighteen months previously in the House. Gladstone, he 
said, argued .that the fnanchise should be established on the ' rights of 
man, and therefore it should be granted to the working classes, as 
an approximation to this theory. The movement, said Disraeli, was 
checked Icy Palmerston, but was revived immediately upon his death. 

39. Secretary for the Some Department : Sir George Grey ‘.was 
then Home Secretary, and was present. Gladstone again refers to 
him presently as 'my right honourable Friend.’ ' ' 

41. appeal to the country : the Tories urged that Beform had 
not been part of the ‘ platform ’ of the Liberia - daring the General 
Election, and that therefore they could not claim to have either a 
pledge or a mandate from the people tor this measure. 

Page I 14 . is. his lamented death : Palmerston died on Cctober 18, 
immediately after the Election. , , - . 
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36. the ntlee of ParUcment t in this oaso, the rule of strict par- 
liamentary courtesy towards his opponents. i 

Page 115. 1. Member far Birmingham : Bright was the Member 
for Birmingham, and his name was much in evidence in this debate. 
Disraeli and Cranbourne pointed to him as the real leader of the Liberals, 
and the opinion was general, and not altogether without reason, 
though Bright was not a Minister. Grant, a Liberal, argued indeed 
that the Government had pledged their word to Bright in this matter, 
and were keeping it, against Gladstone’s own better judgement. Bright 
dealt with Lowe, the most dangerous opponent, more successfully 
than Gladstone, in this debate. 

21. liontruralle and learned : this is the correct parliamentary 
way of referring to a member who is a lawyer, as ' right honourable ’ 
is correct for a member ' who is on the Privy Council, * honourable 
and gallant’ for an officer of the Army or Navy, ‘honourable Friend’ 
for a member of the same party, etc. 

Page 116. 6. a ^eeoh delivered ty him : on January 3, not in the 
autumn. 

40. differ with him .* Gladstone’s bill proposed a dS14 county 
and a £7 borough franchise. , 

PA&e I17. 4. member for Oalm: the Bight Honourable Robert 
Lowe, subsequently Viscount Sheibrooke (18U-1S92), was a scholar, 
politician, and orator. He was called to the Bar in 1842, and was 
in Australia &om 1842 to 1850, sitting on the Legislative Council of 
New South Wales, and distinguishing himself there as a popular 
reformer. Returning to England, he entered Parliament in 1852, 
sat on the India Board from 1852 to 1866, held office in the ministries 
of Trade and Education subsequently, and was in office when Russell’s 
Reform Bill of 1860 was brought forward. In 1859 be became Memter 
for Caine. He seceded from the Liberal party in 1866 on the question 
of Reform, and his eloquence mainly decided the fate of the bill. 
He was thus for the time the political enemy of Gladstone, as this 
speech shows. He was, however, Chancellor' of the Exchequer under 
Gladstone from 1868 to 1873, and Home Secretary from 1873 to 1874. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1880, and received many other honours. 
He was a notable and popular figure^ and an effective orator dis- 
tinguished for learning and sarcasm. 

18. Sir George Lewis ; Sir George Cornewall Lewis (1806-1863) 
was a Liberal statesman, an author, linguist, and scholar. He refused 
the Governorship of Bombay in 1863, was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under Palmerston from 1866 to 1868, Home Secretary in 
1869, and Secretary fot War in 1861. 

Page ii 8. 18. Member for Ming's Lynn : the Right Hon, Lord 
Stanley. 

2i'. ‘flesh and blood' : on Friday, April 6, Gladstone delivered a 
speech at a banquet of the Liberal Legislation Society at Liverpool 
in which he answered a public letter and a speech of Lowe’s. It 
was a somewhat oratorical, if not imprudent, speech. He accused 
the Tories of speaking' of the working classes as ‘an invading army,’ 
maintained that, on the contrary, they were not enemies but ‘ our , 
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owa flesh and blood ' C ho never heard the last of that phrase ), 
and ended np with a desperate peroration : ‘ We have crossed the 
Bubieon, and burnt our boats.’ His explanation that this was not 
intended ns an argument for the passing of the bill is somewhat lame 
and unnecessary. 

39. right honourable friend: Mr. Lowe, who ended his denuncia* 
tion of the measure, which Gladstone hardly exaggerates, with an 
illustratiou from Vergil, invoking the Wooden Horse and the Fall 
of Troj', Of. Note on p. 145 . 31, below. 

Page 120.1 3. STemhor for Stamford: Viscount Cr,anbourne pro- 
tested against Gladstone’s defamation at Liverpool of the Tory party. 

28. Member for South lineolnshire : Mr. James Banks 

Stanhope. 

Page 122 . 27. self-government began in Australia in 1860 with 
Russell’s Australian Colonics Bill, establishing Legislative ' Councils 
in each of the colonies. It was followed by the New Constitution 
Act in 1865, and the first responsible government was established in 
Now South Wales in 186G. 

32. Itegent Luhe: Philip, Duke of Orleans (1674-1723), a bril- 
liant but dissolute prince, was Regent of France during the minority 
of Louis XV, from 1716 to 1723. 

Princess Palatine : There were two Palatinates, principalities of the 
Empire, since 1648, the Lower and the Upper or Bavarian Palatinates, 
Their rulers were styled Counts-Palatine, or Eleotors-Palatino. 

Page 123 . 4. insulted the House: Lowe accused the Government 
of withholding information from the House. Further, he said, ‘The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking to an applauding audience 
at Liverpool, deliberately tells them that he knows the people with 
whom he has to deal; that is, of course, that the House of Commons 
is not to be trusted.’ 

Lord Elcho, Member for Haddingtonshire, spoke of the Govern- 
ment’s 'indecent haste,’ its ‘tyranny of Saul,’ and accused it of . 
dealing harshly. Gladstone certainly was not an urbane minister I 

28. the Member for Cambridge University: the Rt. Hon. Spencer 
Walpole sat for C.ambrulge University, and Mr. Joseph Henley for 
Oxfordshire. 

Page 124 , 4 . Aristovharm : the greatest of Greek writers of 
satirical comedies. The quotation is taken from The Aeharnians, lines 
616-617. An exact translation would have afforded Lowe a neat 
reply, for it runs thus; ‘I do not mean the State, but certain rascally 
follows, base coin, unfranohised and counterfeit?’ 

13, eonfining myself, etc, : Gladstone is careful again ' to avoid 
formal discourtesy. 

Page 125 . 27 . Member for Northamptonshire: Gladstone refers 
to Mr. Q. W. Hunt, who on April 20 pressed for statistics regarding 
the county franchise, ns did indeed' Lord Burghley also, the other 
member for Northamptonshire. ' ‘ 
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Page 126. 2. the Motim for gdng into OommUtce : the form of 
the Motioa is iavariably ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair.’ 

PAGE 127. 3. formerly combined: EubsoII’s bill of 1860 combined 
Franchise and Bedistribution. 

16. Jifemier for Huntingdon: General Peel said, *I draw the 
greatest possible distinction between the personal honour . . . and 
the political honour of right bon. gentlemen opposite. For the one 
I have a great respect, for the other none at alL* 

Page 128. 9. Harl Suttell: Lord John Russell, subsequently 
Earl Bussell (1792-1878), entered Parliament in 1813, lie moved 
resolutions touching Parliamentary Reform yearly from 1819 ; accepted 
office, without a scab in the Cabinet, in 1830, and was charged with the 
conduct of the Reform Bill of 1831-32 in the Commons. lie furthered 
the cause of religious freedom, as in the repiml of the Test and 
Corporation Acts in 1828, in Catholic Emancipation in 1829, in the 
Dissenters Marriage Act in 1836, and in the removal of Jewish 
disabilities in 1848, 

16. errort of my boyhood: Disraeli had taunted Gladstone with 
his opposition to Parliamentary iteform in the Oxford University 
Union, at a debate held in IVyatt’s Rooms in 1831. Gladstone was 
then twenty-one years old. 

16. idember for Wedmineter: John Stnart Mill, the famous 
political economist and philosopher, not only 'twenty-five years ago, 
but also in 1869, had advocated univei^al suffrage on a basis of direct 
taxation, including women’s suffrage. Those doctrines were cer- 
tainly inconsistent with his present attitude. 

36. Canning: George Canning (1770-1827) entered Parliament 
in 1793 as a follower of Pitt, and took office in 1796 ns Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. He achieved litcfary and political fame by the 
periodical, the Anti-Jacobin, opposing revolutionary tendencies. In 
1799 ho ottempted a Union with Ireland, giving equal rights to Catho- 
lics, He was in office at various times under Pitt and Portland, and 
was a very strong Foreign Minister in a period of great stress. He 
showed his LiberaUsm in the Emancipation of Catholics, achieved in 
1829 after his death, in his support of Libernlism nbro.ad, in the recog- 
nition of the South American Republics, in bis support of free trade 
and the abolition of slavery, and in securing the independence of 
Greece in 1827, in which year he became Prime Minister. 

Page I2p. 6. Surhe: Edmund Burke (1729-1797) was an orator, 
statesman, and philosophical politician of literary celebrity. Alarmed 
by the French Revolution, in its anarchical stoge, ho spoke against 
it in the House in 1790, and published in November of the same year 
his famous Beflectiam on the French Bcvolvtion. 

33. an outcast: Gladstone evolved from Toryism, through the 
intermediate Peelite party, to Liberolism. He entered Parliament as 
M.P. for Newark, but was rejeeted in 1841. He was again rejected 
by his new constituency, Oxford University, in 1865, for his now 
avowed Liberalism. His position had been made clear when ho 
took office under Palmerston m 1869. 
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38, at Didft rceeiveH, etc. : Dido, Qncsn o£ Carthage, received and 
loved iEncas, the hero of Vergil’s epic, the JBneid, who took refuge with 
her on his flight from Troy. lie soon after ungratefully deserted her, and 
this quotation is taken from her reproaches to her faithless lover. 

Tlie first phrase means, ‘ Outcast from the shore, needy ns you were, 
I took yon in, ’ and the second, * Fool that I was, I made you partner in 
my kingdom ’ ( ^nc\d, IV. 373-374 ), 

Page 130 , 28. reaton of polxeij : the 18 GO bill was ruined l>y the 
Redistribution measures and by Liberal dissentients. 

Page 131 . 17. twelve day.. .argument : the bill was introduced for its 
First Rending on March 12, and for its Second Rending on April 12. The 
latest possible date for presenting it to the House of Lords was the 
middle of July, which afforded only twenty-four days for Government 
business, twelve of which had to be devoted to Estimates and Supply, 
leaving only twelve for Parliamentary Reform. 

34. Lord Derby : in 1859, when Derby was Prime Minister, 
Disiacli brought forward his Conservative Reform Bill, which was rejected. 
In the General Election the Liberals won, Derby was beaten on the Ad- 
dress, and resigned office. 

Page 13 a. 5, four Deform BiUt : the BiUs of 1851, 1854, 1869, 
and 18G0. 

18. Member for Wat Surrey i Gladstone means Mr, Locke King 
and his annual resolutions. Ho was Member for East Surrey, by the way, 
not West. 

23. Member for Lcedt ; Mr. Edward Barnes sat for Leeds as a 
workingclnss member. 

25. legislation for Ireland : the Irish Reform Bill of 1832 merely 
extended the franchise and provided no redistribution or disfranchisement 
of boroughs, however small. 

Page 133 . 3. Addresses : these arc their Election Addresses, 
giving a summary of their political creed, and requesting the support of 
electors in tlic coming election. 

86 . boundaries : i. c, the boundaries of the constituencies. 

Page 134 . 11 . the other provisions of the bill: the bill of 1869 
did not change the general limits of the franchise, but added certain 
' fancy ' franchises, some bascrl on personal property. It gave the vote to 
all who had an income of £10 from the Funds or £20 from pensions, to 
all professional men, and it established an identity of suffrage between 
counties and boroughs. All these provisions added mainly Tory voters, 
of course. 

32. the building of a house : Lord Stanley said, ' All that 1 

contend for now is that when wo arc framing a now constitution, 

it is ns insane an net to sanction part of the scheme without knowing 
the whole of it, as it would be to build a palace room by room without 
a general plan, ndth only the assurance of the architect that he knew his 
business’. 

34. SolMtor-Oeneralfor Scotland : Mr, George Young. 

14 
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Page I35 > 3. to unite ail the taxes : in 1860 the Lords rejected 
the Paper Duty Bill, a financial measure. To prevent a recurrence 
of tbili Interference with the constitutioual control of the Commons 
over finance UUs, Gladstone in 1861 proposed to include all financial 
acts of each year in one bill, commonly, known as the Budget. This 
was opposed by Disraeli and Cecil, but the Lords finally accepted it. 
The obyiou's danger is, of cours(^ that financial measures may ' carry on 
their hio^ ’ all manner of other legislation from which they cannot be 
separated. 

17. proceed by resolution .* a resolution, or series of resolutions 
such as that of Hume in 1848, would place one definite principle before 
the House, thereby avoiding the pitfalls of details, llic procedure 
would also save time, escaping' the long progress of First Beading, 
Second Beading, Committee, and Third Beading. The Budget is 
dealt with in this' way for this reason, though the resolutions must 
subsequently bo ombodi^ in an Act and p.'tss^. The acceptance of 
such resolutions would pledge the House to a bllL The Opposition, 
moreover, would bo forced into the open, and cither declare in favour 
of Beform as a whole or against it, n dilemma from which the present bill 
saved them. 

Paoe I3 <S. 14. The redistributions of the biU of 1864 : the bill of 1864 
disfranchised towns of a population of less than 6,000, that of 1869 re- 
moved fifteen scats from small boroughs to large boroughs, and that of 
1860 transferred twenty-five seats, one from each of twenty-five double 
boroughs, to populous towns. 

82. out of the counties : as long ns a town is not represented in 
Forliamcnt by a member of its own, its inhabitants vote in the county 
or division of a county In which it is situated. 'As soon ns the town was 
onlranchisod a £7 qualification would entitle them to the vote, instead of 
£14 as before^ and the number of voters would be increased. 

40. 'eooldngthe constituencies': arranging the boundaries of con- 
stituencies by including or excluding districts known to bo Tory or 
Liberal so as to secure a Tory or Liberal majority, or to secure the 
maximum of Tory or Liberal members throughout the country. 

PAGE 138.29. toe shall have offended many: a "constituency which 
would lose its franchise under the Bedistribution Bill would still have the 
power to elect a member until the bill was passed and would obviously 
elect a member pledged to oppose the Government. 

Page 139. 31. Member far Chester : Lord Grosvenor was the UTember 
for Chester, and, like Lowe, a Liberal. * 

41. i^vinys Banhs : the bill enfranchised all who had deposits 
in the Sa^ngs Bank amounting to £60. If standing in their name for 
two years, at least. Another clause, similar to one of Disraeli’s biU 
of 1859, excluded men working in Government dockyards from the 
vote. 

Page 140. 4. Member for North Staffordshire : the Bight Hon. 
Charles Adderley maintained that the bill would swamp the agricultural 
interest in counties. In North StaSordsfairc, he said, it would add 8,428 
leasehold voters to an original 11,000, and in North Warwickshire 6,000 
to an original 6,000 or 7,000. 
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Paoe i4>> 6-9, lam hound to tay , . . and no onoelso: Gladstone's 
answer to the interruption. 

39. 3tr. Uallam: Henry OalLtin (1777-1859} was a literary 
critic and historian, studying history especially from the constitutional 
aspect. His chief work is his Oonstxtutional Hxttorxj of England (1827). 

Page 143. 21. that ancu'nt war: the war of the Greeks and Tro- 
jans, ns related in IlOmer's Iliad and Vergil’s Mndd, and alluded to 
by Lowe frofjuently. This idea is taken, if not the exact phrase, 
from the famous Prayer for Light of Ajax in the Iliad ( Book XVII, 
line CIS). 

Paos 143. 17. hi* own ngnifieaid loords: Lowe said on March 13, 
*lVo know what those per^on8 arc who live in small houses; we 
h.ave bad experience of them under the namo of freemen ; and no 
better law, I think, could have been passed than that" which dis- 
franchised them altogether. ’ ' 

23. IhjperhoTfan* : In Lowe’s speech on March 12, ho said, 
'The ancients . . . imagined for themselves a blessed land . . . where 
the people, c.allcd the ilypcrhoroans, were nlwnys perfectly warm, 
happy, and virtuous. ’ TJil,s they imagined, ho 6.aid, because they 
had observed that the farther north you go the colder it gets, and 
that if you could go northward.s so far that you got beyond the north 
wind (this is the literal sense of the word ) you would come to warmth 
again. So also, said IjOwc, the lower you go in the social scale the 
worse the citizens, the lower the franchise, the worse the constituencies ; 
bat^ go lower tiill, and no doubt you will come to the virtuous stratum 
again, ... 

In the same speech ho used the following words also; *If you 
want venality, if you want ignorance, if you want drunkenness, and 
facility for iMing intimidated, or if, on the other h£»nd, you want im- 
pulsive, unreflecting, and violent people, where do you look for them 
in the conbtitucncies 7 Do you goto the top or to the bottom 7 ’ 

84. *j0o yon think the franchise,’ etc.: in other words, ‘Are 
jou trciiting the franchise ns a right of man in the abstract, or are 
you extending the fronchisc ns a moasuro of practical and useful 
reform 7 ’ 

Page 144. 12. a very eminent jwrson: the remark would certainly 
be characteristic of Carlyle, with his contempt for Parliaments and 
Ballota Ho died in 1881. 

23. knots of men : such ' knots and groups ’ were the freemen, 
liverymen, and burgagcHenants, for example, rvith their ispeoial votes,' 

Page 143. 12. 'Ootvp!' This phrase means ‘organised fao-" 
tiously by outside influence, and not ' spontaneous - manifestations of 
public opinion. ’ 

31, dismal jpieturc* : Lowe compared the British Constitution in 
its danger from this Bill to the fall of Troy after its invasion by the 
Wooden Horse with Greek warriors concealed in it. ' ' 'ji < 1 ■ 

* '* 1 1 I 

' Page - 146. > 8. scot-anddat voters: 'Scot' means . taxes in general^ 
and ' lot* means the share of each nlan in tho taxes. The phrase 
includes those householders who bod the vote by • virtue,, of paying 
part of tho taxes levied on towns. 
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freemen: the freeiziiea of a corporation elected the members for 
boroughs from the time of Henry VII until 1832> 

6. 3 Hansard, chi- 1080 : this refers to the Third Series 
of Hansard’s Official Parliumontary Beports, volume 152, column 1066. 

38. ^er penny : i e> an income-tax of one penny in the pound 
would produce a total revenue of £860,000. The income-tax was 
first introduced as a war-rate by Pitt in 1799, and reached the maximum 
of 10 per cent, in 1806 to 1816. It was removed from 1816' to 1841, 
when Peel imposed 7d, in the pound. It was gradually reduced to 
Id. in 1860 ; it was 2d. in 1863. In 1873 Gladstone hoped to abolish it 
altogether, but it has beccmie a permanent and elastic source of revenue. 

Page 147. 16 . the lest fem years: Gladstone is thinking especially 
of the fine qualities displayed by the Lancashire working classes' 
during the American Civil War. See Introduction, pp. 25 , 26 . 

18. less represented: i-c, less in proportion than before the Bill 
of 1832. 

Page 148. 6. XFt 'piteris plaoeas, etc, : in order to please children 
and become a theme for declamation (Juvenal, Satires X. 167J. The 
Roman satirist refers to Hannibal and the futility of his expedition 
across the Alps into Italy (218-203 B,o,). 

28. Sir Hchert FBel (1788-1860) entered Parliament 1809, 
was Under-secretary for vmr and the colonies, 1810-12, and teok office 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1812, and as Home Secretary from 
1822 to 1827. He became Prime Minister in 1841. His career, and 
the Peelito party which followed him, show a compromise between 
Conservatism and Liberalism, with n gradual evolution towards the 
latter. Peel opposed the Reform Bill of 1831-1832, and only aban- 
doned his opposition to Catholic Emancipation, when he found the 
country was resolved upon it. He was converted finally to Free Trade 
principles, and he repealed the Corn Laws in 1846. He was an honest 
man, and great as an administrator and financier. 

Page 149. 37. family (f persons: the Tories and the Liberal 
' Adnllamites.’ See Introduction, p. 14. 

Page 150. 4. Privy OomoU: fcom the beginning of English his- 
tory there has existed n Royal Council, with executive power. This 
Power was greatest under .the Tudors and Stuarts, and was unworthily 
used then. This executive power is now held by' the Cabinet, which 
was in its origin a committee of the Privy Counoil. The best known 
example of the survival of the powers of this Council is the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Counoil, the supreme le^l court of the king- 
dom. , It is less well known that the Board of Kade is constitutionally 
a Committee of the Counoil for Trade, and such is also the status, 
of the Board of Education. Farther, Orders in Council may be issued 
when Parliament leaves a d^ision to the discretion of the Council. 
Mr. Walpole and Gladstone were wrong in their argument that a 
reference of the question to the Council would be unconstitutional. 

II. Member for Shroud, etc . : The Rt. Hon. Edward Horsman, 
one of the Adullamites, sat for Stroud, Mr. Gregory sat for Galway, Mr. 
Samuel Laing for Wick» Sir Hugh 1 Cairns, who was Solioitor-Geni^ral 
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in 186S under Lord Derby, sat for Belfast, Mr. Francis Powell for 
Cambridge, and Jlr. Jonathan Pim for Dublin. 

16. jiari .• the phraso mcjins * with equal stop,’ or simul* 
taneously. 

Page isa. 19. «jy ofcn share : Gladstone had been opposed to the 
loform Bill of 1832, See pp. 128, 129. 

26. since the epoch of the Itefarm Act : a Liberal Ministry hold 
power from 1831 to 1834 under Grej', a Liberal under Melbourne from 
1834 to 1841, a PccUto under Peel from 1841 to 1846, n Liberal under 
Bussell from 1346 to 1832, a Conservative under Derby from Pebrusiry 
1632 to December 1852, a Liberal under Aberdeen from 1862 to 1855, 
a Liberal under Pahnerston from 1855 to 1858, a Conservative under 
Derby from 1 858 to 1859, and a Liberal under Palmerston and Bussell 
from 1859 to 1866. 

Page 153 . ll. Brariare aVi^nir, etc.- this quotation is talcen from 
Vergil’s Jl'ndd, IV. 626, and mc.an 6 , ‘May some avenger arise from 
our ashes.’ 

13. The great social forces: this is a magnificent peroration, 

and did not fail to extort the admiration, if not the support^ of nil 

present. It is to be noticed, however, that there is in it n certain 

threatening tone, and a tendency to exalt the people at the expense 
of Parliament, which could not be p.alatablc to a House jealous of its 
prestige. ITiis was a not infrequent error of Gladstone^ over-confident 
in his cause and his power. 

21. The ITonse divided: the division was marked by scenes 

of wild excitement. The hill was nnrrow'ly saved for the time being. 
The triumph of the Opposition w.as completed in the next stage of the 
bill’s progress in committee. An amendment moved by Lord Dun- 
kcllln in favour of a rating franchise instc.ad of a rental franchise 
'vas passed against the Government by 316 to 304 votes, and the bill 
defeated. 


VI 

EDUCATION 

Page 154 . heading. St. Andreios is a seaport university town 
on the coast of Fife in Scotland. Its University, the oldest in Scot- 
land, was constituted in 1413. 

19. the dage: a frequent metaphor, especially in Shakespeare, 
for life, 

22. your Rector ; formerly the Lord Rector of n Scotch University 
Was its executive head. It is now a post of an honorary nature, and 
is conferred upon men of public distinction, the sole duty being the 
delivery of the Bcctbri.al Address to the students. The Rector is 
elected by the undergraduates ' of tho University for a period of three 
years. The elections arc generally contested and' take on a politi-. 
cal complexion. The Executive head of a Scotch University is now 
the Principal, and its supremo head is tho Chancellor. 

26. history of the Reformation : the story may bo read in Knox’s 
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own History qf .the HefarmaiAati. Froudo also Btadied James Melville’s 
Memoirs. / 

f 

Page 155 « 16. John Moos (1606-1672) was the leader of the 
Scotch B^cfmation. He was a priest and a theological scholar, and 
became a disciple of Galvin at Geneva from 1664 to 1668. He returned 
to Scotland in 1669, and was made minister of St. Giles's Church in 
Edinburgh. Thereafter he' began to organise the Beformed Church 
in Scotland, wielding vast influence, with a heavy band upon Queen 
Mary, no less a politician than a minister of religion. 

He was captured by the French at St. Andrews in '1647, found 
guilty of heresy and condemned to the galleys, being released, however, 
in 1649. The ship in which he was rowing skirted the coast of Fife 
and sighted St. Andrews during its voyage. 

26. James MelvOle: Sir James Melville (1636-1617) was a diplo- 
matist and a courtier at the Court of Queen Mary and James 1 in 
Scotland, and was knighted for his great services. His famous Memoirs 
of his own life were discovered in 1660, and were much drawn upon 
by Froude. 

30. ktuno o/wr duty tmd do it: Froude interprets this concep- 
tion of education somewhat widely, and apparently includes prac- 
tical or technical training in the idea ‘ to know,' and a profession in 
the idea ‘duty,’ as well ns the notion of moral duty. 

33. Duty : cf. Kant’s famous phrase describing the moral con- 
sciouBneBB as the sun in the moral universe. It is an essentially 
Kantian idea. We may trace something of the influence of Fronde’s 
master, Carlyle, in this sentence. 

41. cant: trite hypocrisy. 

Faqs 156 . 14. contcttiptible sujjorstition : this is Froude’s and 
Knox’s superficial and bigoted view of Boman Catholicism. All 
Fronde’s historical work is permeated with such views. 

' 18, Ten Commandments : the Ten Commandments are given 

in the Old Testament, in the Book of Exodus, and were adopted by 
the Christian religion ps the basis of its moral law. 

24. Calvinist : a follower of the Swiss Protestant Beformer, 
Calvin, whose creed was terribly logical and pitiless in the hands 
of extremists. 

26. ilf. Fontenay : the brother of M. Nau, Secretary to Queen 
Maty, and one" of her numerous French courtiers. Froude records 
this passage also in hiB. History of England, vok xi, chap, 31. 

26. here : at St. Andrewa 

28. Oatholio Lords: the party of Scotch Catholics who, led by 
Huntly, were leagued together against the Eeforming, party, in the 
reign of Queen Mary, 

36, Athenuvns : this is perhaps a reference to the "interview be- 
tween the Athenians and the Melians (Thucydides, V. 84-113), through- 
out which the Athemans are continually insi Ktipfr /on exnediencv as 
opposed to the claim for justice. 

Page IS 7 » 8 . Jesuitism: a Jesuit is a member of the Society 
of Jesus, ' a' religious order founded by St. Ignatius Loyola in 1640 
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its nctivitiCB being largely missionary and educational. Jesuitism 
implies to most Protestants tbc idea of casuistry and the doctrine 
that the end justiiics the means, or more simply of unscrupnlousness. 

massacre of St, JBarthdmao : in 1672 a mossacre of Hngne- 
nots, or French Protestants, took place by royal order in France, in 
Paris from August 24 to September 17, and in the provinces until 
October 3. 

14. Times are changed: n religious or moral reformer no longer 
'is in danger of the punishment of death by burning'Or banging. 

32. JS'ccesse est, etc.: a quotation from Vergil, JBnmd VI, lines 
737-733. It is roughly translated in the following phrase. , 

Page 158. 1 . Our inteUeetuaJ joints, etc.; this is n metaphorical 
statement of the idea in the preceding sentence. 

22. Kollcsse oblige: nobility of birth implies an obligation to 
nobility of life, a proverbial French phrase. 

29. linled together: Scotland and England were united politi- 
cally in 1G03, when the King of Scotland, James VI, succeeded to the 
throne of England n.s James I. 

33. More than once: in resisting Mary, Queen of Scots, who 
was a Citholic and aimed nt the throne of England, and in the great 
Bebellion, which began in Scotland, upon n question of ecclesiastical 
privilege. 

35. our English jjarsont: Froude refers to the growth of Bitnal- 
ism in the Church of England, which was bringing Anglicanism nearer 
to Boman Catholicism. 

fAeiSfimrt#; the first Stuart .king was the Scotch James VI (James I 
of England ) and the last was James II of England, who was deposed 
in 1688. 

Page 159. 8. your edwatlon: on the whole the Scotch system of 
elementary, secondary, and university educ.atlon wos for long more 
complete, more universal and democratic, and less mqjensive than 
' the English system. Until quite recently, at any rate, a to larger 
proportion of the population attended the schools and Universities, 
and a higher degree of literacy was attained, than in England. 'Froude 
was an Englishman, but a great admirer of the Scotch, and was the 
chief disciple of the Scotch man of letter^ Carlyle. 

16, barrier tf expense: there is no comparison between the cost 
of a Scotch University education and that of the older English Uni- 
versities. A considerable proportion of Scotch University Students 
has always hcen drawn from the working or peasant classes. 

23. Education is on cceryb'ody's lips: 1869 was the year of pre- 
paration for the great ■ educational reforms of 1 870, and the conflict 
between classical and modern idc.alB of education was in full activity. 

Page 160. 17. an educated man: the whole of this paragraph 
applies equally to India to-day, and the question still waits for an 
• answer. On the whole, the tendency is to auswer it as Froude answers 
it, and to act upon his ideal. 

27. Me was apprenticed: apprenticeship and child labour have 
been practically nlralishcd by the growth of industrialism ,and by 
compulsory education. 'There is a great deal to be said for a system 
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of guilds and apprentices when a trade is a true handicraft, butTery 
little when induces are carried on by machinery, centralised, and 
speeded-up as in modern conditions. 

34. yowr parith schools : there were parish schools in Scotland, 
founded by the Church from the twelfth century onwards. Snox’s 
Book (f BistApUius in 1661 proposed to found schools in every parish 
on the proceeds of the endowments of the Boman Catholic Ohnrob, 
just as it has been proposed to-day to dispose of the funds of the 
Church in Wales. The proposal was rejected, however, as a matter 
of faot^ for not *all Reformers were as disinterested as Knox. It was 
not until 1696 that a school was established by law in every parish. ^ 

Page i 6 i. l. Vn\teA States: the system and history of schools 
in the United States is difficult to summarise, for they vary in each 
state. The ^stem was developed later, and is less complete, in 
Virginia, for example, than in New Tork. On the whole, however, 
the boast is fairly just. 

16. ^nosa: Baruch (or, ns he called himself, Benedict) Spinoea 
(1633-1677) was a famous Dutch Jew philosopher. He published 
his Bthies in 1666, from which this quotation is taken. 

24, catechising: a method of religious teaching by means of 
set questions and answers, to be learnt and repeated. The Church 
Catechism ( first part ) was inserted in the Prayer Book in 1649, and 
added to in 1604, and was ordered to be taught in all schools, and by 
the priests to the children of the pnnsh. 

25. Sunday-school: a society was founded in 1786 by Robert 
Raihes, the Society for Promoting Sunday Schools. The schools 
were originally of a charitable nature, and constituted the beginnings 
of general popular education. They are .now of a purely religious 
and supplementary nature, and are directed by the various churches. 

40. Paris: the University of Paris was formally constituted 
as a corporation in 1210, that of Padua in Italy in 1222, that of Sala* 
manca in Spain in 1243, These were three of the most famous Uni* 
versities in Europe in the Middle Ages,' 

Abelard: Peter Abelard (1079-1142) was a famous teacher and 
theologian of the twelfth century, who made Paris the centre of 
education in Prance, and indeed in Europe, by his far-reaching reputa- 
tion, He is more generally known as the hero of the tragic story of 
his relations with bis pupil Heloise. 

Page 163, 4, soholars wandering: licences to beg were given to 
scholars if necessary. On the whole, Proude exaggerates the general 
poverty of the students of the Middle Ages. There was much more 
luxury among them than he suggests. 

13. JEarl cf Essan: see Note on page 51 , 39. A corrective to 
these statements may be found in the university play. The Peturn 
from Parnassus (1600). wherein the playwright complains that the 
student, on returning home, finds it too bare and simple after the luxury 
of the University. 

21. He leant without, etcl: this is a pretty ide,"!. But to repre- 
sent the students' of the Middle Age and * Renaissance as a sort of 
monastic order, vowed to poverty by choice, is erroneods. They ■ were 
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poor, like most people, by tniefortune. If they were rich they fepent 
their money in riotous living. The average character of the student 
has not changed much through the ages, though the majority of 
students arc no longer theologians. 

2G. Buchanan: George Buchanan (1B06-1B82) studied at 
St. Andrews, and in 1BG2 was Latin tutor to Queen Mary, though 
later on he wont over to the party of her enemies, and was appointed 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Beformed Church. He 
Avas a notable mitar of Latin verse, and wrote also a History of Scotland 
in the sixteenth century and works on political theory. 

Luther: Martin Luther (1483-153C) was the famous German Pro- 
testant religious reformer. Of peasant family, he became a student 
and received a licence to beg at drat, and was afterwards a free student 
at Eisenach. 

27. Tyndal: William Tyndal (<?. 1492-1636) studied both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and became tutor to the Walsh family. The 
translation of the Bible was forbidden in England, and he did the 
work at Antwerp and Hamburg, his new Testament reaching England 
in 1626. He was burned in 1636. 

28. Kejilcrx Johann Kepler (1671-1630) was a notablo German 
astronomer. Ho Avorked on a farm before becoming a student at 
Tubingen. 

Bobert Burns (1739-1796) was the famous Scottish ploughman 
poet, one of the greatest of English lyric poets, and the national poet 
of Scotland. 

35. discipline of poverty: allowing for the differenco in the 
general standard of living, the discipline of poA'erty is by no means 
gone cither in England or Scotland to-day. 

38. march’Of’intcllcct man: a man who puts bis trust in the 
rapid advance and spread of knowledge. Cf. Disraeli’s 'railway 
intellect ’ ( see note on p. 64 , 33). 

Page 163 . 12 . competitive examination: the beginnings of this 
system of appointing ciAil servants were made in 1863, by closed 
competitive examination, the first examinations being held in 1866. 
In 1870 all services except the Department of Foreign Affairs were 
recruited by open competition. 

19. I could myself: Fronde was himself a professional h’storian. 

, 28. cramming : this is n complaint familiar to India and exag- 

gerated there. The vice is there due mainly to inherited tendencies 
and educational traditions. In the case of the examinations for the 
Civil Services the results arc less dangerous, for the system is merely 
un expedient to prevent patronage and on the whole it serves its 
purpose, and would bo difficult to replace. 

Page i 64. 11. J/i>ra than me man : surely Froudo has forgotten 
in his zeal for utilitarian training and for the somewhat doubtful 
moral value of enforced poverty, the private, corporate, and civic 
ideals that a University may teach, that Oxford prides itself on teach- 
ing, and that arc of some importance in the history of England. It 
ie certainly not enough to teach these things only, but 'they are essen- 
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tial, and utilitarianism is apt to .neglect thcmt TI>e word ‘gentleman 
does not mean ' cultivated idler. ' / 

19. three St: Beading, ’Biting, and 'Bithmetic. 

21. honours : e,g. in the Greats School at Oxford. 

40. lord Brootgham : Henry, Lord Broughani (1778-1868) was 
one of the founders of the JSdinburgh Semno in 1802, entered Parlia- 
ment in 1809, helped to found the first Mechanics’ Institute in 1823, 
the Society for Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 1826, nnd the London 
University in 1828. He was a prominent speaker on behalf of Beform, 
and was Lord Chancellor from 1830 to 1834. Brougham’s advocacy of 
the 'march of intellect' is satirised in Peacock’s novels. 

PAffB 165. 1. £aeon : Brands Bacon, Lord Vcrulam (1661-1626), 
is one of the greatest names in English literature. Be was a statesman, 
philosopher, and author. He rose to be Lord Chancellor in 1618, 
nut his public life ended in disgrace, His chief works are JEStsays 
(1697), The Advancement gf Zearnine (1606), and the Ifbvum Organum 
(1620). 

WiUiam Oobbett (1762-1836) was a bookseller, journalist, and 
politician, and a Radical reformer. Ho was imprisoned for libel for 
two ycate in 1810-1812, and entered Parliament in 1882. 

k fair corrective to this dictum of Oobbett is that of Christ, 
quoted from the Book of Deuteronomy, viii. 3 ; ‘ Man shall not live 

by bread alone. ’ 

4. Ledure on education : I do not know who this speaker was. 
Cne might suspect Bright or William Johnson Box (see note on 
, p. 62, 11). 

19. As you may see: Froude's Homeric metaphor shows that 
Cxford had helped to prepare him for the trade of public orator, at 
any rate I 

36. polUiedl economist: one of the evolutionist school no doubt. 
Herbert Spencer has some ideas not unlike this. 

39. Olymjnan gods : Mount Clympus, in Thessaly, was sup' 
posed' by the ancient Greeks to be the abode of the gods. The Empy> 
rran, literally ‘the sphere of fire,’ was the firmament, or the highest 
heaven. 

Paob 1 66, 8. The process: this is a fairly frequent process obtain- 
ing in America, which Pkoude praises so highly. 

IS. no industrial training : one might surely add, no moral 
training. 

14. Mss Mghtingale : Florence Nightingale (1820-1910) was 
a philanthropist, and the famous pioneer in nursing and sanitation, 
the 'angel with a lamp ’ in the Crimean War. 

32. disguise it : a landowner, for example, lives on the work of 
his tenants, and so begs or eteMs from them ; a purely Socialistic 
theory. 

Paob 167. 23. Ooleridge : Samuel Taylor Coleridge < (1772-1884) 
was the leader, with Wordsworth, of English Romanticism, and a 
notable critic and lyric poet, the author of The AtuHent Marfner, 
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notes 

Page i 68 . H. ^ H'ovum Organon : ( or Organum ) a work of Bacon, 
published in 1620. Tlie title mcanB *a now instrument of knowledge,* 
namely inductive logic, by which B.acon hoped to bring all science within 
reach. 

26. milhnnium : the word means a thousand years, and refers to 
the prophecy in the Book of Bcvelation that Christ shall reign on earth 
during a thousand years of peace. Some believed that He would rule in 
visible presence. ITio word is now generally used to mean on era of the 
perfection of mankind in the distant future. 


Page 169. l. hhu-hooht .* official reports to Parliament. 

38. Xorman^Frenek : after the Norman Conquest of England in 1066 
the language of the Court and of the law was French. 

The whole of this argument tends to that narrow specialisation 
which is a danger of the present day, and which thrusts aside and 
crowds out truly liberal education. ‘Man shall not live by bread alone ’ 
is true also of education. 

40. lAry : Livy is a Latin, Thucydides a Greek, historian. 

41. Are you to he a doctor : the excellent custom in Scotland 
is to take an Arts course before proceeding to the Hcdical School 
Wisdom and moral strength arc ns necessary to the doctor as technical 
instruction. 


Page 170 . 17. qfcart/i, rarf Ay: this is a quotation from St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthiaus, Chapter 16, verso 47. 'The phrase hero means 
extremely unidcal and utiUtorian. 

23. leisure hereafter : unfortunately it is generally too late then. It 
would be almost equally true to speak of religion ns ‘ ornament. ’ 

30. Kan multa tied mriltum : not many things but much of one 
thing. 

Page 171 . 6 . lUerae humaniorts : i.c. humane letters and literature. 

Oxford teaching : Oxford 1ms changed a good deal in these respects 
of late. 

14. ederical activity .* the Oxford hlovemcnt may be dated from 
18.18. 

18, moral dishonesty : the signs of this may bo seen in the legis- 
lation which i-cmcdicd it, the Adulteration Acts from 1872-1876 and the 
Weights and Measures Act of 1878. It is curious to note that Bright 
condoned these frauds ns being inseparable from competition. 

28. ecclesiasiical jjcttieoats : Fronde takes the question of vest- 
ments as typical of the Uxford Movement, a somewhat superficial statement 
of a profound and important ,question. The Public Worship Begnlation 
Act in 1874 attempted to settle this particular controversy regarding the 
vestments to be worn by priests of the Church of England, but without 
success, and the controversy still continues. 

30. mysccrics of the faith : religious truths divinely revealed, especially 
those beyond human reason. 

dwine mission : the function of the cleigy as ordained by Christ,' 
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31. ajpostolical mctmion r the inheritance bj .the Church of the 
functions of the apostles sent out by Christ. 

32. jiistificatimi : the question whether a man is saved by faith or 
whether a virtuous life is essential. 

verbal iTisjnration : the literal truth of the Bible as the Word of 

God. 

33. efficacy ef the meramenU : the necessity and power of Baptism 
and Communion, for example. 

Froude speahs ns if Scotland were free fiom theological disputation 
whereas it is positively a national characteristic. 

37. BUhoj) MontjieM : Charles James BlomOcld (17Sfi-l857 ) was a 
notable classical scholar and prelate, Bishop of Chester 1S21-1S2S, and of 
London 182S-1867. 

« 

Page 172. 22, eupcrjlvom haUn : the Spartans exposed we.akly or 
deformed babies, and female infanticide in Chinn used to be a notorious 
evil, 

41. thii larger sphere : it is at least interesting that the Germans, 
with their highly specialised and utilitarian system of education, have 
failed lamentably ns colonial administrators. 

Page 173. 27. convicts: British colonics were used ns convict 
Ecttlcmants for a long time. 

Pilgrim Fathers : a number of Puritans emigrated to Now England 
in 1620, on the Mayflower, in search of religious freedom. 

Page 174. 15. Novalis ; the pseudonym of Friedrich von Harden 
berg (1772 — 1801), the notable German literary critic and mystica 
philosopher, wlio had a considerable influence upon C.arlylc. 

18. Tahc no thought, etc, : this is quoted, inexactly, from the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, Chapter 0, verses 28-32, 

30. the Poman Onrtivs : in 360 B.C, a Boman youth, Curtlus 
sacrificed himself for the sake of Rome and thereby averted evil from hie 
country. Ho threw himself, mounted upon a horse, into a gulf which had 
opened in the Forum. The play on avoids which follows is a rare example 
of Fronde's deficient sense of humour. 

Page 175. 16. humanities :i,e, Greeic, Latin, and philosophy; iu 
Scothand strictly Latin. 

19. St Paul was by trade a tent-maker. Cf. Acts of the Apostles, 
xviii, 3. 

36. Spinoza lived in frugal simplicity a life of lonely meditation, and 
wc find him refusing a professorship of philosophy at Heidelberg. 

Page 176. 22. best lawyer, etc. : this is notoriously not the case 
universally, for practices and partnerships must be bought, and ‘ influence ’ 
is important 

26. The present rule : doubtless this is generally true, but the excep- 
tions, of which Froude was himself an example, sire so numerous ns to 
make the distinction dangerous. 

39. Shaliespeare'sj^ays : yet Shakespeare undoubtedly made a fortune 
by his plays. 

40. MiUon to be precise, dES down was pcMd to Milton, a further 
£5 for the second edition, and a final £8 to his widow. 
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41. JSishojf Sutler : Josc/ph Butler ( 1892-1762 ) was made Bishop 
of Durham in 1760. His famous theological work, the Analogy of Seligion 
(173G), sought to prove the harmony between revealed religion and the 
natural world. It would ho more true to aall him the best-known theolo- 
gical writer than ‘ the greatest prolate. ’ 

The work ran into numerous editions, and must have made a 
fortune for some one, if not for the Bishop. 

PAGn 177 . 2. Spinoza's xrorlcs : Spinoza's doctrines of pantheism 
of the unity of soul and body, of the unity of the universe, have had a vast 
inOucnco upon subsequent European thought. 

8 . Tennyson : Alfred, Lord Tennyson ( 1809-1892 ), was, with 
Browning, the greatest of English poets of the nineteenth century. Ho was 
made Poet Laureate in 1850, and was raised to the peerage in 1884. In 
Memoriam (1850) and T/ie Idylls of the Exng ( 1659-1885 ) are his best 
known poems. 

9. Thomas Carlyle ( 1795-1881 ) was a great and poetic prose- 
writer and historian, and the intimate friend and master of Froude. His 
Sorter Sesartus l83;}-34 was a failure but his later works, such as the 
History of the French Serolution (1837), and the history of Frcderiolt the 
Great (1858-1805), g.avc him fame and a competence. 

13. Goethe : Johann Wolfgang von Goethe ( 1749-1832 ) was the 
greatest of German men of letters and a man of powerful and universal 
genius, ^cat ns poet, dramatist, and prose-writer, also as statesman and 
admiuistrator of the State of Weimar, and as a man of large human 
wisdom. 

10. Selgravian novelist ,* a novelist who should write for the 
delectation of the dwellers in Belgravia or other fashionable districts in 
London : Bulwcr-Ljtton, Disraeli, or Ouidn, for example. 

PioE 178 . 25. latitndinarianism : this name is applied to the 
doctrines of those who belong to the Broad Church party. The word 
means ' breadth of view, ’ and implies intellcctualism and denial of the 
mysteries of faith. 

29. cannot away with : cannot tolerate. 

Page 179 . 14. We cannot make true things false, etc. : Froude is 
still thinking of the Oxford Movement^ and it is upon these thoughts that 
he closes his speech. 

39. This above all, etc. ; adapted from the words of Polonins in 
Hamlet, Act I, So. iii, lines 78-80. 
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